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FEy  10  1906 

XT^  PREFACE. 

Av'tEr  much  delay,  for  which  the  Author  begs  to  teuder 
his  apologies,  this  Volume  II.  is  now  laid  before  its  future 
readers.  The  retardation  has  been  due  to  various  causes, 
but  chiefly  to  the  bringing  out  of  other  works  which  the 
writer  felt  impelled  to  finish  first.  One  of  these.  The 
AlterTtatinff-Ourrent  Circuit,  now  forms  Chapter  XI.  in 
the  present  volume;  though  it  will  still  continue  to  be 
published,  with  slight  additions,  as  a  separate  book. 
Another,  Mcetiie  Wiri-ng,  Fittings,  Sioitckea,  and  Lamps, 
which  was  originally  intended  eventually  to  form  part  of 
this  Volume  IL,  will,  owing  to  the  matter  of  bulk,  have 
to  remain  a  separate  and  supplementary  volume. 

In  the  early  work  on  this  book  the  Author  received  much 
kind  assistance  from  Mr.  CharleS  H.  Yeaman;  and,  in 
its  completion,  very  material  help,  in  the  way  of  revision 
and  the  initial  preparation  of  the  drawings,  from  Mr. 
Llew.  R.  Lester.  Sincere  thanks  are  tendered  to  both 
of  these  gentlemen. 

With  the  double  object  of  rendering  the  matter  as 
correct — and  the  phraseology  as  clear — as  possible,  the 
work  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  and  very  close 
revision. 

W.  P.  M. 

Wnddon,  Surrey, 

Aii^ist,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  JUjMrea  refer  to  Oie  nufiihered  paragraph». 

CharacteriBtic  Curve,  1.  Charactetiatic  Curve  and  Behavionr  of  a 
Series  Dynamo.  ArniAture  Reaction,  2.  Internal  and  External 
Characteristic  Curves,  3.  Series  Dynamos  for  Arc  Lighting,  4. 
Characteristic  Curve  and  Behaviour  of  a  Shunt  Dynamo,  S.  Be- 
haviour of  Serien  and  Shunt  Dynamos  on  Series  and  Parallel 
Circuita,  6.  Reversal  of  Polarity  of  Dynamos,  7.  Characteristic 
Curve  and  Behaviour  of  a  Compound  Dynamo,  9.  Efficiency 
of  Dynamos,  9.  Eegttlators,  10.  Shunt  and  Compound  Regu- 
lators, 11.  Series  Regulators,  12.  Automatic  Regulators,  13. 
Coupling  of  Dynamos  in  Series  or  in  Parallel,  14.  Changing  of 
Connections,  etc.,  to  enable  a  Dynamo  to  be  run  in  a  Contrary 
Direction,  15.  Dynamo  Design,  16.  Cores  of  P.Ms,  and 
Annatnres.  Polepieccs,  17.  Connection  between  Winding, 
Field,  Speed,  and  E.M.F.  of  a  Dynamo,  18.  Design  of  2-pole 
Dyjjamos,  19.    Design  of  2-pole  Dynamos  {cont.).,  20.     E.M.F. 
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of  Multipolar  Dynamos,  21,  Terminnl  P.D.  of  a  Dynamo, 
22,  Calculation  of  F.M.  winding,  23.  Other  Dynamo  Calcu- 
lations, 24.  Heating  of  Dynamos,  25.  Faults  in  Dynamos,  26. 
Methods  of  Driving  Dynamos,  27.  Hotse-power,  28.  Queations, 
'  po'je  63. 

Chapter,  paragmjA.,  and  figure  mimfters  i»  iUdics  refer  to  Vvl.  I, 
{5th  Ed.);  and  those  in  henry  hjpe  to  "Electric  Wiring,  Fittings, 
Sioitehtf,  and  Lamps"  (Sri  Ed.). 


•1.  Characteristic  Curve. — In  Chap.  VI.  a  "curve" 
was  defined  as  a  diagram  in  which  a  curved  or  straight  line 
is  employed  to  represent  the  relation  of  certain  varying 
quantities  to  each  other.  A  "  curve  "  may  also  have  a  zigzf^ 
form.  When  one  of  the  two  quantities  to  which  the 
"  curve  "  relates  inci'easea  or  decreases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  other,  the  "  curve  "  takes  the  form  of  a  straight  line. 
When  one  increases  or  decreases  gradually  with  respect  to 
the  other  varying  quantity,  but  not  in  direct  proportion, 
the  "  curve  "  is  tmly  a  curve.  When  one  or  both  quantities 
change  suddenly,  the  "curve"  is  a  zigzag  line. 

The  term  dutracteristie  cui-ve  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
but  generally  refers  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
dynamo,  alternator,  or  motor. 

We  saw  in  Chap.  VI.  that  curves  of  induction  are  of  great 
service  in  rendering  our  ideas  of  magnetism  precise.  In 
the  same  way  that  these  enable  us  to  deduce  the  behaviour 
of  different  samples  of  iron  or  steel  under  different 
mi^netic  forces,  so  the  characteristic  curves  of  dynamos 
tell  us  at  a  glance  liow  a  machine  will  act  under  given 
circumstances.  It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  a  "  curve  "  may  represent  the  variation  of 
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one  quantity  when  we  intentionally  vary  another,  provided 
the  two  quantities  are  related  in  some  definite  manner  to 
each  other, 

*2.  Chakacteristig  Curve  and  Behaviour  of  a 
Series  Dynamo,  Armature  Reaction. — Fig.  1  shows 
the  characteristic  curve  of  a  series  dynamo,  and  should 
be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Fig.  2,  where  a  diagram  of 
the  connections  of  such  a  machine  ia  given.  In  plotting 
this  curve,  the  dynamo  was  driven  at  a  speed  of  1000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  resistance  in  the  external 
circuit  was  varied  so  aa  to  give  different  currents:  the 
resistance  being  high  to  start  with,  and  reduced  for  each 
succeeding  test.  The  current  values  were  obtained  from 
an  ammeter  placed  in  the  circuit,  while  the  corresponding 
pressures  or  P.Ds.  were  measured  hy  a  voltmeter  connected 
across  the  dynamo  terminals,  Atscissie,  or  horizontal 
distances  (Chap.  VI.),  represent  amperes;  and  ordinates, 
or  vertical  distances,  the  volts  P.D,  at  the  terminals. 

The  curve  was  got  by  first  marking  the  position  of 
certun  points  on  the  paper,  and  then  drawing  a  curved 
line  (by  the  help  of  a  flexible  wood  batten  for  instance) 
which  passed  through  as  many  of  these  points  as  possible. 
Each  of  these  points  represents  the  result  of  a  test  Thus, 
suppose  that  when  the  ammeter  indicates  a  current  of  10 
amperes,  the  P,D,  observed  at  the  terminals  ia  87  volts. 
Running  our  finger  along  the  abscissae,  we  come  to  a  line 
representing  10  amperes,  and  on  the  ordinates  we  take  a 
line  the  proper  number  of  divisions  up  to  represents?  volts: 
follow  these  two  lines  until  they  intersect,  and  the  point  of 
intersection  is  a  point  on  our  curve.  Now  slightly  reduce 
the  resistance,  and  suppose  the  current  is  then  20  amperes, 
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and  the  P.D.  178  volts :  pick  out  the  correspondin 

and  ordinate,  and  where  these  intersect  we  have  another 

point  on  the  curve.     These  and  succeeding  points  got  by 

further  reducing  the  resistance  step  hy  step,  and  observing 

the  resulting   P.D.   and    current,   are   indicated   by   the 

crosses. 
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Fio,  1. — Characteristic  Cnrve  ot  a  Scries  Dynamo. 

Thu.'^,  in  plotting  a  curve  of  any  kind,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  which  will  give  point's  well 
separated  on  the  paper,  taking  a  sufficient  number  to 
show  any  peculiarities  at  any  part,  and  then  draw  a  line 
which  shall  pass  through  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  points  may  be  left  untouched  on  one  side 
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and  some  on  the  other,  this  being  due  to  slight  errors  of 
observation.  When  once  the  curve  lias  been  obtained,  we 
may  compare  any  pair  of  corresponding  values  at  any 
place  on  the  curve. 

In  this  and  other  curves  illustrated  herein,  only  the 
main  abscissae  and  ordinate  lines  are  shown  in  the  diagram, 
tlie  intermediate  ones  being  left  out  to'  render  the  figure 
clearer.  The  appearance  of  an  actual  small  piece  of 
"squared  paper"  is  shown  full  size  in  Chap.   VI.;  and 


EXT.  cincuiT 

Fig.  2.— CoanecHouB  of  tt  Series  Dynamo.  ■     ' 

when  it  is  reineinbored  that  a  curve  like  that  in  Fig.  1  is 
originally  drawn  on  a  sheet  perhaps  a  foot  square,  or  even 
l^ger,  it  is  evident  that  the  intermediate  lines  must  be 
omitted  when  the  curve  is  reduced  in  size. 

Referring  again  to  the  curve  in  Fig.  1,  from  a 
reference  to  Fig.  2  it  will  be  clear  that  the  greater 
the  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  series  machine,,  the  less 
will  be  its  E,M.F,  and  current  at  a  given  speed :  while  if 
the  circuit  resistance  be  gradually  diminished,  the  E.M.F. 
and   current  wilt  increase  as  long  as  the  F.M,  is  not 
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Baturated.  A  few  series  machiaes  give  their  greatest 
current  when  short-circuited,  and  every  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  thing  occurring,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably result  in  the  burning  out  of  the  armature  and  F.M. 
coils.  In  others,  the  armature  reaction  (see  below)  is  so 
great  that  the  current  od  short  circuit  is  not  excessive. 
A  series  dynamo  in  this  respect  differs  essentially  from 
a  shunt  dynamo,  for  if  the  terminals  of  the  latter  be 
short-circuited  (Fig.  3),  the  effect  is  to  shuut  all  the 
current  from  the  F.M.  coils,  so  that  the  E.U.F.  drops 
practically  to  zero. 

In  plotting  the  curve  of  a  series  machine,  we  first  start 
with  so  high  a  resistance  in  the  external  circuit,  that  the 
volts  and  amperes  given  are  very  few.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  first  point  on  the  curve.  Diminish  the  resistance 
slightly,  and  the  V.D.  and  current  will  increase.  In  each 
succeeding  observation,  the  resistance  is  diminished,  and 
thus  the  values  for  P.D.  and  current  get  higher  and  higher. 
At  length,  however,  though  the  current  continues  to  increase, 
the  P.D.  drops  owing  to  the  F.M.  becoming  saturated,  and 
to  the  reaciion  of  the  armature.  The  cause  of  the  latter  is  as 
follows.  The  effect  of  the  current  circulating  in  a  ring  or 
drum  armature  is  to  magnetize  the  core  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  field  of  the  dynamo. 
This  CTOss-magnetizaiion  tends  to  react  upon  and  weaken 
the  field  in  which  the  armature  is  placed,  and  this  reaction 
increases  as  the  current  drawn  from  the  armature  is 
increased.  The  armature  also  reacts  upon  and  weakens 
the  field  in  many  other  ways  which  cannot  be  considered 
here. 

When  a  curve  has  been  drawn,  it  will  resemble  that 
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showQ  ia  Fig.  1,  for  the  curves  of  all  series  machines  are 
more  or  less  alike.  Od  examining  the  curve,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  at  first  the  volts  increase  very  rapidly  for  a 
given  increase  in  the  current :  this  is  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing current  round  the  F.Ms,  giving  rise  to  more  lines 
of  force,  in  the  field.  After  a  time,  however,  the  curve 
begins  to  bend  more  and  more,  and  eventually  it  droops 
towards  the  base.  This  shows,  that  after  a  certain  stage  a 
given  increase  in  the  current  gives  fewer  additional  lines 
to  the  field,  and  consequently  the  E.M.F.  increases  but 
slowly :  this  being  due  to  the  cores  of  the  F.Ms,  becoming 
saturated.  The  armature  reaction  before  alluded  to  then 
becomes  overpowering,  and  the  curve  turns  downwards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  does  not  begin  exactly 
at  zero,  but  a  little  way  up  the  vertical  line.  This  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  small  E.M.F.  before  the  current  begins 
to  flow,  i  e.  when  the  dynamo  is  on  open  circuit ;  this 
E.M.F.  being  due  to  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  F.M. 
cores,  without  which  no  machine  could  excite  itself.  If  the 
machine  be  run  at  different  speeds,  the  resultant  curves 
■will  vary  aa  to  pressures,  but  they  will  ail  have  the  same 
general  shape. 

*3.  Internal  and  Exteiinal  Chahacteristic  Curves. 
— A  curve  (such  as  the  one  just  described)  which  gives 
the  relation  between  the  current  and  the  terminal  F.D. 
is  called  an  external  characteristic ;  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  intei'nal  eharacteriatic,  i.  e.  a  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  the  current  and  the  E.M.F.  generated  in  the 
machine.  The  external  characteristic  is  not  only  more 
useful,  but  is  easier  to  plot  than  the  internal  characteristic, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the   latter   case   the   E.M,F.  has 
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to  be  got  by  calculation,  siicli  as  by  multiplying  together 
the  current  and  the  total  resistance  of  armature,  F.Ms., 
and  external  circuit;  allowance  having  to  be  made  for 
armature  reactions.  The  P.D.  at  the  lerminala,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  volts  of  which  we  use  for  getting  out  an 
external  characteristic,  ib  easily  and  cori-ectly  read  off  by 
means  of  a  voltmeter. 

In  speaking  of  the  characteristic  curve  of  a  dynamo,  it 
is  the  external  characteristic  which  is  generally  implied. 

*.  Series  Dynamos  for  Aiic  Leghtimg.— Dynamos  for 
series  arc  lighting  {§§  ns  and  106)  are  generally  series 
wound,  the  current  having  to  be  kept  constant  while  the 
circuit  resistance  varies  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  lamp  carbons,  or  to  alterations  in  the  number 
of  lamps  in  circuit.  The  characteristic  curve  which  should 
bo  given  by  a  machine  for  such  work  is  known  as  a  droop- 
ing citaracterislic.  The  cause  of  this  drooping  is  due, 
among  other  things,  to  the  early  satuiution  of  the  F.M. 
cores,  and  the  consequent  increased  effect  of  the  reaction 
of  the  armature  (|  2).  It  follows  from  this  ttat  dynamos 
for  this  work  must  have  comparatively  little  metal  in  their 
uiagncts,  or  else  metal  of  low  permeability. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  how  a  machine  with  a  droop- 
ing characteristic  fulfils  the  necessities  of  a  series  arc- 
lighting  circuit.  Starting  from  the  point  P  (Fig.  1),  where 
the  curve  begins  to  bend  downwards,  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
current  values  increase  the  terminal  pressure  decreases. 
Now  as  the  current  in  a  circuit  cannot  possibly  increase 
while  the  P.D.  decreases  unless  the  circuit  resistance 
decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  P.D.,  it  follows  that  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  arc  lamp 
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circuit — due,  say,  to  the  feeding  forward  of  eome  of  tlie 
carboDs,  or  to  the  cutting  out  of  two  or  three  lamps — tends 
to  produce  but  a  small  increase  of  current,  and  that  this 
latter  is  opposed  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  pressure. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  the  circuit  resistance — 
due,  say,  to  the  lengthening  of  some  of  the  arcs,  or  to  the 
switching  in  of  lamps — tends  to  produce  a  small  diminution 
of  the  current,  and  this  tendency  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  pressure. 

This  self-regulating  effect  is  not  sufficient  compensation 
for  any  material  alteration  in  the  number  of  lamps  in 
circuit ;  variations  in  circuit  resistance  due  to  this  being 
provided  for  by  some  kind  of  automatic  regulator,  that  in 
use  on  the  Thomson -Houston  arc  dynamo  being  illustrated 
in  §  198  in  the  fourth  and  previous  editions  of  Vol.  I. 
Special  dynamos  for  series  arc  lighting  are  not  very  much 
used  now-a-days,  the  general  practice  being  to  run  the  lamps 
in  series  groups  of  two,  three,  four  or  more  off  the  onlinary 
constant  potential  supply  mains  (Chaps.  I.  and  XVII.). 

*5.  Characteristic  Curve  and  Behaviour  of  a 
Shunt  Dynamo. — A  shunt  dynamo  is  very  difi'erent  in 
action  from  a  series  dynamo.  From  Fig.  3  it  will  be  clear 
that,  unlike  the  scries  machine,  a  shunt  machine  gives 
the  greatest  P.D.  at  its  terminals  when  the  external 
circuit  resistaace  is  greatest;  as  then  practically  all  the 
current  goes  round  the .  F.M.,  which  latter  is  con- 
sequently magnetized  to  its  greatest  power.  As  the 
resistance  of  the  external  circuit  diminishes,  the  drop  of 
volts  (Chaps.  ///.  and  IV.)  caused  by  the  armature  resist- 
ance iQcrenses ;  and  the  excitation  of  the  field  magnet,  and 
the  P.D.  at  the  termioab,  diminish.    Suppose,  for  the  sake 
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of  argument,  that  the  external  resistance  were  equal  to  the 
F.M.  resistance;  half  the  total  current  would  then  pass 
through  the  external  circuit,  and  half  round  the  F.M. 
If  the  external  resistance  were  stilt  further  decreased, 
more  current  would  pass  through  the  external  than 
through  the  F.M.  circuit:  and  this  ia  the  usual  condition 
of  things,  the  F.M.  coils  having  30  or  40  or  more  times 
the  resistance'  of  the  external  circuit.  With  every 
decrease  in  the  external  circuit  resistance,  the  E.M.F.  of 


exT  CIRCI. 
Fio.  3.— CounectioDS  of 

the  machine  and  the  P.D.  at  its  terminals  will  decrease. 
In  other  words,  a  shunt  dynamo  is  not  a  constant  potential 
machine,  unless  specially  well  designed,  for  the  E.M.F. 
induced  in  the  armature  changes  with  every  variation  of 
the  external  circuit  resistance.  If  the  external  circuit 
resistance  be  very  low  indeed,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  terminals  of  the  machine  were  short-circuited  by  a 
short,  thick  cable,  practically  all  the  current  will  be 
shunted  off  the  F.M.,  and  the  E.M.F.  of  the  machine, 
and  also  the  P.D.  at  its  terminals,  will  drop  almost  to  zero. 
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In  these  respects  it  will   be   seen  that   the  action  of  a 
shunt  machine  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  series  machine. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  general  form  of  the  characteristic 
curve  obtained  from  a  shunt-wound  dynamo.^  It  is  the 
external  characteristic,  as  the  ordinates  represent  the  volts 
or  pressure  at  the  terminals,  not  the  total  E.M.F.  (§  3). 
The  little  crosses  indicating  in  Fig.  1  the  different  observ- 
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ationa  which  were  made,  and  which  gave  various  points 
on  the  cuiTe,  are  omitted  from  the  present  figure. 

Starting  with  the  external  resbtance  so  great  that  there 
waa  no  current  in  the  outer  circuit,  that  is,  with  the 
external  drcuit  broken  altogether,  the  F.D.  was  at  its 
maximum,  viz.  about  450  volts.  When  the  resistance  was 
so  far  reduced  as  to  give  about  60  amperes,  the  F.D.  fell 

'  Thia  curve  was  taken  from  a  2-pole,  100  k.w,  machine  recently 
built  by  Meeara.  Ernest  Scott  aiid  Mouubain. 
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to  440  volta.  When  the  current  was  120  amperes,  the 
F.D.  had  fallen  to  430  volts,  aod  when  the  current  had 
further  increased  to  187  amperes  the  pressure  was  400 
volts.  At  210  amperes  we  see  that  it  had  fallen  to  about 
350  volts.  ■ 

lb  is.  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the 
iQcrease  of  current  in  the  external  circuit.  At  first, 
the  amount  of  current  shunted  from  the  fiehl  magnets 
makes  very  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  field, 
and  consequently  the  P.D.  falls  but  slightly. .  After  a 
time,  however,  the  P.D.  begins  to  fall  faster,  and  the 
curve  droops  more  and  more  sharply.  At  last  a  point  is 
reached  (in  this  case  when  the  current  is  214  amperes,  and 
the  P.i).  at  terminals  315  volts)  when  the  volts  begin  to 
decrease  faster  than  the  resistance :  and  in  consequence, 
the  current  begins  to  decrease,  and  the  curve  if  continued 
takes  a  backward  turn.  This  goes  on  until  the  external 
resistance  is  at  its  lowest,  and  the  volts,  and  consequently 
the  amperes  also,  have  fallen  to  zero.  As  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  residual  magnetism  in  the  F.Ms.,  the 
curve  ought  to  end  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  zero, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  very  small  current. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  curve  is  unstable,  and  is  there- 
fore dotted  in.  In  other  words,  though  the  speed  and  circuit 
resistance  be  kept  constant,  the  pressure  and  current  will 
vary  in  a  most  erratic  manner.  The  reason  of  this  ia  that 
the  pressure  at  the  terminals  baa  dropped  to  a  value  too 
small  to  send  a  sufficient  magnetizing  current  round  the 
field  magnet,  so  that  the  magnetization  of  the  latter,  having 
been  gradually  reduced  from  the  maximum,  and  being  in 
consequence  hyper-residual,  is  unstable,  and  liable  to  fall 
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away  by  fits  and  starts.  It  may  be  meQtioned  tbat  tlie 
dotted  part  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  4  is  not  the  result  of 
experiment,  but  has  been  drawn  in  from  knowledge  of  the 
form  this  portion  of  the  curve  would  generally  take. 

*6,  Behaviour  of  Series  and  Shunt  Dynamos  on 
Series  and  Parallel  Circuits. — A  number  of  devices, 
such  as  lamps,  are  arranged  either  in  series  or  in  parallel. 
The  insertion  of  additional  lamps  on  a  series  circuit  in- 
creases its  resistance,  but  on  a  shunt  or  parallel  circuit  the 
resistance  is  decreased  thereby.  Conversely,  the  cutting 
outof  lamps  on  a  series  circuit  diminishes  the  circuit  resist- 
ance, while  on  a  parallel  circuit  the  resistance  would  be 
increased  (Chap.  IT.). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  behaviour  of  simple  series 
and  shunt  machines  under  such  circumstances.  In  Fig.  5(a) 
a  series  machine  is  represented  as  joined  up  with  a  series 
lamp  circuit,  on  which  it  is  essential  that  the  current 
be  kept  constant.  If  lamps  are  switched  "  on  "  or  "  off," 
the  resistance  will  be  respectively  increased  or  decreased ; 
and  the  current  will  in  the  firat  case  decrease  and  in  the 
second  case  increase.  Hence  ordinary  series  machines  are 
of  little  use  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  addition 
of  regulating  devices  (§§  4  and  13).  The  matter,  however, 
is  greatly  dependent  on  the  size  and  design  of  the  dynamo, 
as  large  well-constructed  series  machines  will  work  very 
satisfactorily  on  variable  series  circuits  (|  4). 

In  Fig.  5  (b)  we  have  a  series  dynamo  joined  up  with 
a  parallel  circuit.  Here  the  insertion  of  fresh  lamps 
decreases  the  resistance,  and  m<x  versd.  On  a  parallel 
lamp  circuit  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure  constant ; 
but  in  this  case  the  pressure  will  be  anything  but  constant. 
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very  low  indeed,  but  will  gradually  rise  to  a  maximum  as 
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more  lamps  are  added.  Duriag  a  slight  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  lamps  the  pressure  will  remain  fairly 
constant,  but  will  afterwards  gradually  drop  .as  more  are 
connected  in  circuit.  Hence  a  plain  series  dynamo  is  of 
no  use  for  this  work. 

In  Fig.  5  (c)  a  shunt  machine  is  shown  joined  up  with  a 
series  circuit,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  current  has 
to  be  kept  constant.  In  this  case,  if  the  circuit  resistance 
be  increased  from  a  low  value  by  the  addition  of  lamps, 
the  current  will  first  of  all  increase  very  rapidly;  then, 
as  a  few  more  lamps  are  added,  remain  fairly  constant ; 
and  lastly,  with  a  further  increase  of  resistance,  decrease 
rapidly.  The  action  of  a  shunt  machine  on  a  variable 
series  circuit  is  thus  very  erratic.  Unless  the  variation  of 
the  external  circuit  resistance  is  limited,  a  shunt  dynamo 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  such  a  service. 

In  Fig.  5  (d)  a  shunt  machine  is  shown  in  conjunction 
with  a  parallel  circuit.  When  there  are  few  lamps  in 
circuit,  i.  e.  when  the  resistance  is  greatest,  the  P.D.  at 
the  terminals  will  be  a  maximum.  This  P.D,  will  remain 
fairly  constant  as  more  lamps  are  added,  until  the  circuit 
resistance  is  reduced  to  a  certain  value,  whereupon  the 
terminal  pressure  will  begin  to  fall  very  rapidly,  and  will 
eventually  drop  to  zero.  With  a  large  machine,  the  vari- 
ation of  pressure,  within  certain  limits,  would  be  inappre- 
ciable, as  long  as  the  lamps  were  situated  near  to  it ;  the 
reason  for  which  proviso  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  connection  with  shunt  or  compound  dynamos,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  dangerous  to  lift  the  brushes, 
or  to  break  the  shunt  circuit  in  any  way,  while  the  machine 
is  running.     If  the  dynamo  is  on  open  circuit,  the  spark- 
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wear  (§  39)  at  the  commutator  or  at  the  point  of  break, 
and  the  possibility  of  shock,  will  be  considerable ;  the  latter 
especially  if, the  attempt  is  made  to  raise  bothbruahes 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  momentary 
E.M.F,  of  inductance  in  the  field  coils,  which  may  in 
some  cases  be  sufficiently  great  to  break  through  their 
insulation.  If  the  machine  is  supplying  glow  lamps  direct, 
and  the  lamp  circuit  is  closed,  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the 
field  coils  by  raising  one  or  both  of  the  brushes,  is  likely 
to  cause  a  momentary  flash-up  of  the  lamps,  and  may  burn 
some  of  them  out. 
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Generally  speaking  it  is  inadvisable  to  raise  the  brushes 
of  any  dynamo  while  it  is  running,  unless  the  field  coils  be 
first  either  switched  out  or  shunted  through  a  resistance. 

*'7.  Reversal  op  Polarity  of  Dynamos. — In  some 
circuits  there  is  an  active  opposing  electro-motive  force 
set  np,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  charging  of  secondary  bat- 
teries. If  the  dynamo  E.M.F.  fall  below  the  battery 
E.M.F.,  the  latter  seta  up  a  current  round  the  circuit  in 
the  reverse  direction.  Suppose  a  series  dynamo  is  joined 
up  with  a  battery,  as  represented  in  Fig.  6 ;  then  the 
direction  of  the  dynamo  current  through  the  F.M.  coil  is 
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indicated  by  tbe  firm  line  arrow.  Now  if  from  any  cause, 
such  as  a  temporary  slowing  down  of  the  engine,  tbe 
dynamo  E.M.F.  should  fall  below  that  of  the  battery,  the 
latter  will  send  a  current  through  the  F.M,  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  dotted  arrow.  This,  unless  the  dynamo 
recover  itself  very  quickly,  will  result  in  the  reversal  of 
the  polarity  of  the  machine ;  and  the  dynamo  E.M.F.  will 
then  work  in  conjunction  with  the  battery  E.M.F.,  tbiis 
setting  up  a  very  heavy  current  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  endangering  both  generator  and  battery. 

Such   a   state   of  things  cannot  occur  with   a   shunt 


-Shuut  Dynitma  sud  Battery, 


machine,  as  will  be  clear  from  Fig.  7.  If  the  battery 
E.M.F.  does  overcome  that  of  the  dynamo,  the  current 
round  the  F.M.  will  still  be  in  the  proper  direction,  so  that 
a  reversal  of  polarity  is  not  possible.  Such  an  occurrence 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  field  of  the  machine,  and  help 
it  once  more  to  overcome  the  battery  E,M.F.,  when  the 
speed  was  again  raised. 

With  compound  machines  there  is  some  risk  of  reversal 
of  polarity  when  used  for  battery  charging,  but  not  so 
much  as  with  series  machines :  and  the  risk  is  slightly 
greater  with  diort-shunt  (Fig.   8)  than  with  long-shunt 
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(Fig.  9)  dyDaoios.  It  depends  od  the  relative  ampere- 
turns  of  the  shunt  and  series  coib,  and  oo  the  resistance 
of  the  armature.  If  the  latter  is  so  low  as  (when  station- 
ary) to  allow  the  ampere-turns  in  the  series  winding  to 


Compound  Dynamo  and  Battery. 


exceed  those  in  the  shunt  winding,  then  reversal  will  take 
place.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  figures  that  if 
the  battery  current  runs  back  through  the  dynamo,  the 
shunt  and  series  windings  act  in  opposition,  and  reversal 


■Long-ahunt  Compound  Dynamo  and  Battery. 


would  take  place  only  if  the  exciting  power  of  the  series 
winding  exceeded  that  of  the  shunt.  Tlie  difficulty  could 
be  avoided  by  connecting  a  switch  across  the  terminals  of 
the  series  coil,  as  shown  at  S  in  Figs,  8  and  9,  and  keeping 
the  latter  short-circuited  until  the  machine  was  started. 
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For  the  above  reasoDs  shunt  ntacbiues  are  always  best 
for  use  in  charging  secondary  cells ;  and  for  other  work, 
such  as  electro- metallurgical  processes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  reversal  of  polarity. 

*8.  Characteristic  Curve  and  Behaviour  of  a 
COMPOUMD  Dynamo. — Dynamos  are  now  as  a  rule  required 
to  maintain  a  constant  potential  on  parallel  distribution 
mains.  In  incandescent  lighting,  for  instance,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  machine  to  keep  up  a  constant  F.D. 
between  the  +  and  —  mains,  even  though  the  resistance 
due  to  the  number  of  lamps  in  circuit  may  alter  very 
considerably.  A  series  machine  or  a  poorly-designed 
shunt  machine  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  such  work ; 
for  the  F.D.  at  the  terminals  of  either  would  alter  with 
every  variation  of  the  external  circuit,  i.  e.  with  every 
alteration  in  the  number  of  lamps  in  use.  A  good  shunt 
machine,  however,  can  maintain  a  fairly  constant  potential 
at  its  terminals  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  this  is  not  all 
that  is  wanted  in  cases  where  a  long  pair  of  "feeders" 
carries  the  current  to  the  distributing  mains.  The  drop  of 
volts  in  these  feeders  varies  with  the  current  demand,  and 
when  the  latter  is  high  the  drop  is  increased,  so  that  an 
increase  in  the  P.D.  at  the  dynamo  terminals  is  required 
to  make  up  for  the  loss.  Now  as  the  voltt^  of  a  shunt 
machine  is  at  its  liighest  possible  value  when  the  external 
resistance  is  greatest,  it  is  obviously  unsuitable  in  such  a 
case  as  above.  A  compound  machine,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  may  be  arranged  to  fulfil  the  above  conditions. 

It  will  now  be  demonstrated  that  a  combination  of 
the  Series  and  shunt  methods  of  excitation,  as  used  in  com- 
pound machines,  is  self-tegulating  through  a  circuit  of 
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variable  resistance.  With  acompouod  machiae  (Fig.  10), 
if  the  external  resistance  increases,  the  terminal  P.D.  due 
to  the  aeries  coil  diminishes,  while  that  due  to  the  shunt 
coil  increases,  and  vice  verm.  If  a  machine  is  wound  with 
series  and  shunt  coils  so  proportioned  that  the  P.D.  due  to 
the  one  increases  exactly  as  that  due  to  the  other  diminishes, 
or  the  reverse,  it  is  evident  that  the  machine  will  be  self- 
regulating  within  practical  limits  of  change  of  external  re- 
aistance.     When  the  external  resistance  is  bigh,  the  shunt 


Fio.  10. — ConoecUouit  of  ■  Compound  Dynamo  (Short  Shunt). 

coil  furnishes  practically  all  the  excitation ;  but  when  it 
is  low,  tbe  series  coil  helps  tbe  shunt  At  any  value  of 
the  external  circuit  resistance,  within  the  working  limits, 
the  sum  of  the  P.Ds.  due  to  both  series  and  shunt  coils 
should  be  equal  to  the  total  P.D.  required.  The  character- 
istic curve  of  a  good  compound  machine  is  thus  a  horizontal 
line  or  nearly  so. 

By  making  the  series  coil  proportionally  more  powerful 
than  the  shunt,  the  characteristic  curve  will  rise  slightly 
as  the  current  increases.     This  rise  of  P.D.  may  be  mad 
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22  ELECTRIC  LIOSTINQ,  ETC.  [chap.  x. 

just  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  volts  in  long 
feeders,  and  then  the  machine  will  maintain  a  constant 
F.D.  at  a  distant  point  of  consumption  of  the  current 
(§218).  Such  a  machine  is  said  to  be  over-antipotinded,  and 
to  have  a  rising  ckaracteridic. 

The  external  characteristic  of  a  150  k.w.  compound 
dynamo'  for  tractiou  work  is  given  in  Fig.  11.  The 
maintenance  of  uniform  pressure  in  such  work  is  not  so 
necessary  as  in  lighting,  so  that  the  machine  is  only 
partly  over-compounded.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
variation  of  voltage  between  100  and  600  amperes  does 
not  exceed  6  or  6.  The  variation  of  10  volts  between 
0  and  lOO  amperes  is  negligible,  as  the  machine  would 
probably  very  seldom  be  called  upon  to  work  with  such 
light  loads.  This  figure  also  gives  the  efficiency  curve  of 
the  dynamo,  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

A  compound  machine  is  only  self-regulating  when  it  is 
run  at  its  proper  speed. 

9.  Efficiency  of  Dynamos. — A  portion  of  the  power 
used  in  driving  a  dynamo  is  not  converted  into  electrical 
energy  at  all,  but  is  wasted  in  friction  at  the  bearings, 
bnishes,  etc.  Again,  the  electrical  power  <teveloped  by  a 
dynamo  is  not  all  available  for  use  !o  the  external  circuit, 
for  part  has  to  be  expended  in  exciting  the  F.Ms.,  and  part 
is  wasted  in  the  machine,  in  the  form  of  hent  developed  in 
the  coils  and  cores,  etc. 

The  power  which  is  expended  in  driving  the  machine 
is  called  the  inp^it ;  while  that  which  is  given  to  the  ex- 

'  Built  by  Mesarg.  Ernest  Scott  and  Mountain. 
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§9.]  BFFIGIENOT  OF  DYNAMOS.  23 

temal  circuit  is  termed  the  output  or  useful  pou-n-  of  the 
machine. 

Theinput  of  a  machine  is  the  power  (expressed  in  H.P.) 
rerjuired  to  drive  it. 

The  output  of  a  machine  is  the  P.D.  at  the  terminals 
multiplied  by  the  current  supphed  to  the  e;cternal  circuit; 
and  is  thus  first  expressed  in  watts  or  kilowatts. 

Example. — If  a  dynamo  give  a  current  of  250  amperes 
at  220  volts,  its  output  is  55,000  watts  or  55  kilowatts; 
and  it  is  termed  a  55  k.w.  machine.  Similarly  one  giving 
1000  amperes  at  1000  volts  is  a  1000  k.w.  machine. 

The  effieiew:y  of  dynamos  is  of  three  kinds — mechanwal, 
electrical,  and  eommereial. 

The  mechanical  effwiency,  or  ejkiotey  of  conversion,  is 
a  measure  of  the  capability  of  a  dynamo  to  convert 
mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy.     Thus:  — 

Mechanical  efficiency  in  %  = 

Total  electrical  power  developed  x  100. 
Total  mechanical  power  used  in  driving. 
Both  the  mechanical  and  electrical  power  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  units,  say  in  watts,  kilowatts,  or  H.P. 
(Chap.  /.). 

Example.— H^n(  U  ttie  nmhniiiMl  effit'mwy  of  a  dipmrno  idikh 
takes  140  H,P.  to  drire  it,  tiAen  it  ia  geuemtmiti  a  total  eleetrkfd 
potper  (indtidiiui   thiit    ivnated   iit   the   nuifhiae   ■ilself)   of  100,000 

Meehanical  efficiency  in  '/=l'»^i5-lM  =  lW^OO0^^ 

•'       '  140x740  104,440  ^' 

The  electrical  efficieiiey,  or  eemimnic  co-e^cicnt,  is  a  measure 
of  the  capability  of  a  dynamo  to  yield  the  electrical  energy 
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generated  within  it  for  useful  work  in  the  exteraal  circuit. 
Thus  :— 
Electrical  efficiency  in  %  = 

Electrical  power  given  to  external  circuit  X 100. 
Total  electrical  power  generated. 

ExAUPLB. — What  h  tlte  deeU-ietd  efficiency  of  n  di/namo  trhuh 
generates  a  total  power  of  100,000  leatta,  of  whUih  430  amperes  at  HO 
volts  are  delivered  to  the  external  circuit? 

_430x220xJ00_ 
100,000 


Electrical  efficiency=l^'',^^-i^=94-6  % 


The  comvieixiul  or  riett  effidmcy  is  that  which  most 
directly  concerns  the  electrical  engineer,  as  it  misses  the 
above  two  intermediate  stages,  and  expresses  how  far  the 
dynamo  is  commercially  useful  as  a  converter  of  energy. 
In  other  words,  it  gives  the  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  input, 
both  of  these  being  expressed  in  the  same  units.  Thus: — 
Commercial  efficiency  in  ^  = 

Electrical  power  given  to  external  circuit  x  100. 
Mechanical  power  absorbed  in  driving. 

ExAMPtE.-— ^  dynamo  taktu  140  H,P,  to  drive  it,  and  supplies  430 
amperea  at  220  vdts  to  the  external  circuit.     What  is  its  commeixial 
efficieiiey  ? 
Commercial  efficiency  in  %  = 

Output  xlO0_430x220xlO0_9,46O,OO0_gQ.gy 
Input,  140x746  104,440"  '" 

both  output  and  input  being  conveniently  expressed  in  watts.  This 
means  to  say,  thnt  for  every  1000  watts  put  in,  about  906  will  be 
given  out  to  the  externnl  circuit. 

When  the  term  effi,ciency  is  used  alone,  it  is  generally 
the  commercial  efficieacfi  which  is  imderstood.  The  com- 
mercial   efficiency   of   any  given   type  of  direct-current 
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macbitie  is  the  greater  the  lai^er  the  machine.  It  varies 
from  about  80%  in  the  smallest  practical  sizes,  up  to  93% 
in  large  ones.  With  any  given  machine  the  efficiency  is 
not  a  constant  quantity,  being  less  at  light  than  at 
medium  or  full  load.  When  the  dynamo  is  on  open  circuit, 
its  efficiency  is  nil,  fur  it  is  doing  no  useful  work.  Fig.  11 
gives  the  efficiency  curve  of  the  traction  generator  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  From  this  we  see  that 
when  the  output  is  25  amperes  the  efficiency  is  only  60%, 
at  a  little  over  50  amperes  it  is  80%,  while  from  100  to  600 
amperes  it  rises  gradually  from  about  88%  to  93%. 

Certain  240  kilowatt  Edison- Hopkinaoit  machines  had  an  armature 
resistance  of  0117  ohm  and  a  Bhunt  field  resistance  of  Q3'T  ohms. 
They  ran  at  400  revolutiona  per  min.,  and  gave  out  590  amperes 
at  410  volts  at  full  load.  Theii  eleetric^l  efficiency  M-aa  95-9  %  at 
half  load,  and  97'2  %  at  full  load  ;  their  mechanical  efficiency  9T*T  %, 
and  commercial  efBciency  95  %  at  full  load. 

A  5  k.w.  dynamo  may  require  330  watts  in  its  magnet 
coils,  and  absorb  200  watts  in  the  armature  at  full  load ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  elec.  eff.  of  90'4  %  only. 

If  we  know  the  output  and  terminal  pressure  of  a 
dynamo,  and  the  resistance  of  its  armature  and  field 
windings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Edison-Hopkinson  machines 
mentioned  above ;  or  if  we  know  the  output  and  the  watts 
lost  in  the  machine,  as  with  the  5  k.w.  dynamo  just  cited, 
we  can  calculate  the  electrical  efficiency  as  follows. 

To  CALCULiTB  THE  ELECTRICAL  EFFICIENCY  OP  A  DIHAUO, 
KNOWING    ITS    RESISTANCE,   OB    THE    WATTS    t.OBT    IN    IT,    AKD    rrS 

OUTPUT. 

EXAUrLE.—A  leriei  dynamo  hits  an  mtnature  resistance  of  'SS  ohm 
and  a  field  resistance  of  -58  (^m-     At  a  certain  speed  it  given  "  f^V. 
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of  230  volts,  and  a  current  of  25  amperes.  What  is  ils  electrical 
effkSeneii? 

TheoutpHt  =  230x  25  =  5750  watts.  The  watts  lost  in  the  machine 
=  0=R=25=x('35+-5B)=625x-93=58l.    (Chap.  IV.) 

.■.  Total  power  develi>perl  =  57liO+5ei=C331  watts. 

.-.  Electrical  efflciency=5i^^^-|*5?=90-8  7. 


Fm.  12,— Reeulit"!'  or  Rlipostat  (P.  R.  Jackson  &  To.). 

The  word  iinif  as  applied  to  dynamos  is  a  short  expres- 
sion for  kilowatt;  thus  a  CO-unit  generator  is  one  giving 
an  output  of  60  kilowatts. 

*10.  Regulators. — A  compound-wound  dynamo  will 
maintain  a  constant  pressure  on  a  distribution  circuit  sup- 
plying say  incandescent  lamps,  provided  that  the  driving 
speed  is  kept  constant.     It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult 
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to  inaintaiQ  a  perfectly  regular  speed ;  and  rather  so  to  get 
a  dynamo  with  a  perfectly  flat  characteristic,  or  one  which 
rises  evenly,  the  first  being  necessary  when  the  "  load  "  is 
adjacent  to  the  machine,  and  the  second  when  it  is  at  the 
end  of  a  feeder  main  (p.  22). 

To  provide  for  the  consequent  small  changes  in  pressure, 


■1 


Fid.  13. — Intcrnnl  Connectionn  of  Ri^ilntflr. 

and  to  enable  the  pressure  to  be  raised  with  the  load, 
it  is  usual  to  connect  reg»lafm'3  or  rheostats  in  the  shunt 
exciting  circuit.  These  regulators  are  made  in  various  forms, 
but  generally  consist  of  a  number  of  spirals  of  platinoid, 
iron,  iron  alloy,  German  silver,  or  other  wire  arranged 
in  a  fireproof  case  or  frame,  and  connected  with  a  multiple- 
contact  switch  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  resistance 
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ID  circuit  may  be  varied.  One  form  of  regulator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  In  this  the  spirals  of  resistance  wire  are 
mounted  on  porcelain  insulators  fixed  on  a  stout  iron 
frame,  the  spirals  being  joined  up  in  series  as  shown 
diagram maticallf  in  Fig.  13,  the  top  and  bottom  junctions 
of  adjacent  spirals  being  connected  through  asbestos- 
covered  copper  wires  with  the  switch  contacts.  The  con- 
necting wires  from  the  top  pass  down  behind  the  spirals, 
but  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  12.     When  the  switch  is  on 


Fio.  14.— 33-PDiDt  Regulator  (SturteFant  Eng.  Co.). 

contact  No.  1,  only  one  spiral  is  in  circuit.  In  the  position 
shown,  three  of  the  spirals  are  in  use ;  while  if  it  be  put 
round  to  contact  No.  10,  the  whole  of  the  resistance  wiU 
be  in  circuit.  This  simple  type  of  i-egulator  is  suitable  for 
fixing  to  a  wall. 

Another  form  of  regulator,  in  which,  as  is  usual,  the 
resistance  wires  are  completely  enclosed  in  an  iron  fVame, 
is  illustrated  in  Fig,  14.  This  is  adapteil  for  screwing  to 
the  floor,  and  the  switch  has  22  "  ways  "  or  "  points."  The 
front  of  the  frame  is  ribbed  to  assist  it  in  dissipating  any 
heat  generated  in  the  coils. 
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Fig,  15  gives  a  side  view  of  a  field  rheostat  for  mounting 
on  the  back  of  a  switchboard,  as  illustrated,  the  switch 
lever  being  operated  by  a  hand-wheel  on  the  front  of  the 
board.  This  regulator  baa  no  less  than  45  "  points."  The 
distribution  of  the  resistance,  which  ia  made  of  fine  iron 
wire,  and  is  embedded  in  enamel,  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 


FiQ.  15.— Switchboard  Bi^ulabn;  (Ward-LeoDard). 

The  last  two  "  stops,"  it  will  be  noticed,  introduce  a 
great  deal  of  additional  resistance  into  the  circuit,  this 
being  practically  equivalent  though  preferable  to  actually 
breaking  the  circuit.  One  terminal  of  the  regulator  is 
joined  to  the  top  left-hand  stud,  and  the  other  to  the 
switch  lever,  which  is  omitted  from  the  figure. 
Automatic  regulators  are  referred  to  in  §  13. 
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The  method  of  connecting  ordinary  or  hand  regulaiora 
in  circuit  depends  upon  the  type  of  dynamo,  but  in  all 
cases  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  able  to  vary  the  current 
in  the  F.M.  exciting  coils,  without  directly  influencing  the 
current  going  out  to  the  supply  circuit  The  advanti^s  of 
this  arrangement  are  that  the  regulating  appliance  can  be 


Fig.  Itl.— Dislributiou  of  Kesiatance  Wire  iu  Kcgulator. 

simply  and  cheaply  made,  as  it  is  generally  only  ret^uired 
to  carry  a  small  current,  and  the  power  taken  by  the 
dynamo  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  supply.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  regulation  were  effected  by  inserting  resist- 
ances in  the  main  circuit,  a  large  amount  of  power  would 
be  wasted,  and  the  appliance  would  be  bulky  and  costly, 
as  it  would  then  have  to  carry  the  whole  current. 
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*11.  Shunt  and  Compound  Regulators. — In  the 
case  of  a  shuqt  machine,  the  rheostat  or  variable  resist- 
ance E  is  usually  connected  in  series  with  the  exciting 
circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  T)ie  main  terminals  of  the 
naachine  are  those  marked  1  and  2.  Instead  of  the  shunt- 
winding  Sh  being  connected  direct  to  terminal  1  it  is 
brought  up  to  a  third  terminal,  3.  The  rheostat  B  is 
put  in  between  1  and  3,  and  this  must  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  maximum  tield-current  without  undue  heating. 
The  success  of  this  method  of  regulation  is  due  to  the 


Fio.  17,— Regulator  with  Shunt  Dynt 


small  variation  necessary.  If  the  pressure  is  too  high,  a 
very  small  alteration  of  the  rheostat  resistance  M,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  field  current,  will  bring  it  down  to  its 
proper  value,  and  vice  versd. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  compound-wound 
machines,  as  it  affords  a  means  of  adjusting  the  propor- 
tionality between  the  shunt  and  series  excitation  so  as  to 
alter  the  characteristic  as  desired.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
customary  to  make  use  of  the  regulator  to  coiTect  for  any 
siJiall  variation,  as  the  compound  winding  takes  care  of 
ordinary  changes  of  load.     The  connection  of  the  rheostat 
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32  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING,  ETC.  [chap.  x. 

in  such  a  case  ia  shown  in  Fig.  18.  Here  Se  and  Sk  are 
the  series  and  shunt  windings  respectively,  M  the  rheostat,  ■ 
and  /  and  S  the  main  terminals. 


.— Bugulator  with  Compound  Dynamo. 

*12.  SERiiSS  Keoulators. — In  a  series  or  constant- 
current  dynamo,  the  object  of  regulation  is  to  vary  the 
pressure   at   the  terminals  to   suit  any  variation  of  the 

-  -Jbl 
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Fio.  10. — Ui^ulator  with  SeriBB  DyDsmo.  i 

circuit-resistance.  Since  the  main  current  flows  through 
the  F.M.  winding,  the  regulator  cannot  be  placed  in  series 
with  these  coils,  as  this  would  mean  that  the  line  current 
had  to  be  altered  when  it  was  desired  to  make  a  change  in 
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the  excitatioD.  The  rheostat  must  be  placed  Id  shunt  with 
the  magnet-wiadiug,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  A  small  portion 
of  the  main  current  then  flows  through  the  regulator,  and 
the  remainder  through  the  F.M.  windings ;  and  the  excita- 
tion and  therefore  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo  can  be  altered 
so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  current. 

13.  Automatic  Regulatoes. — Automatic  regulators 
are  those  which  operate  by  themselves.  Most  of  these 
actuate  an  adjustable  resistance,  connected  as  in  Figs.  17, 
IS,  or  19,  and  so  vary  the  pressure  at  the  terminals  of 
the  dynamo.  In  the  Thomson-Houston  dynamo  for  arc 
lighting,  and  in  one  or  two  other  special  machines  which 
have  now  dropped  out  of  use,  the  regulator  acted  by 
shifting  the  brushes. 

If,  in  the  case  of  a  dynamo  for  maintaining  a  constant 
current,  the  main  current  is  passed  through  a  solenoid 
wound  with  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire :  or  if,  with  a  con- 
stant-pressure machine,  a  solenoid  wound  with  fine  wire  he 
connected  across  the  terminals,  the  pull  on  a  core  sus- 
pended in  the  solenoid  will  vary  with  changes  of  current 
and  pressure  respectively,  and  the  moving  core  may  he 
made  to  actuate  the  variable  resistance.  Such  devices  are 
little  used  now,  but  the  Brush-Geipel  and  the  Qoolden 
automatic  regulators  may  be  cited  as  elramples  of  this 
type.  The  latter  was  illustrated  and  described  in  an  early 
edition  of  this  work. 

14.  CoopuNQ  OF  Dynamos  in  Series  ob  in  Parallel. 
— If  one  dynamo  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  a  number  of  machines  are  available,  two  or  more  of 
these  may  be  connected  so  as  to  give  a  joint  supply  to 
a  circuit  or  system  of  circuits.     We  will  briefly  explain 
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the  cbief  ways  in  whicli  parallel  aod  series  coupling  can 
be  effected  with  different  types  of  machine. 

Series-wound  dynamos  can  be  connected  in  series,  or 
shuQt-wonnd  dynamos  in  parallel,  without  any  special  diffi- 
calty;  but  in  the  first  case  the  current  must  be  the  same, 
aud  in  the  second  case  the  pressure.  But  the  pressures 
added  in  series  (in  the  first  case),  and  the  currents  added 
in  parallel  (in  the  second  case)  may  be  different ;  or  in  other 
words,  different-sized  machines  may  be  worked  together. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  batteries  for  comparison.  Two 
cells  of  the  same  or  of  different  K.M.F.  may  be  coupled  in 


FlO.  20. — Series  Dynunoa  in  Serie 


series,  but  the  current  passing  through  each  will  be  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cells  are  to  be  connected  in 
parallel,  their  £.U.Fs.  must  be  equal,  though  one  celt  may 
give  more  current  to  the  circuit  than  the  other.  If 
two  dynamos  or  two  batteries  of  unequal  E.M.F.  were 
joined  in  parallel,  the  one  with  the  greater  EJiI.F.  wpuld 
force  current  through  the  other. 

Fig.  20  represents  two  series  machines  connected  in 
series,  A^  and  A^  beiug  the  armatures,  and  F^  and  F^  the 
field-coils.  Care  must  be  taken  that  both  armatures  and 
field  windings  are  able  to  carry  the  maximum  current  with- 
out overheating.     The  resultant  E.MJ'.'will  be  the  sum 
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of  the  individual  E.M.Fs.  of  the  two  machines.  Thus  if  one 
machine  alone  develops  an  E.M.F.  of  1000  volts,  and  the 
other  500  volts,  when  they  are  joined  in  series,  the  total 
E.M.F.  will  be  1600  volts.  They  should  be  started  at  the 
same  time,  if  already  connected  together  in  circuit,  other- 
wise the  current  from  the  one  first  started  will  Sow  through 
the  other  and  tend  to  rotate  its  armature  as  a  motor  in  a 
contrary  direction,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  brushes 
(§  108).  The  best  way  is  to  start  them  first,  and  afterwards 
switch  them  together,  a  switch  for  this  purpose   being 


Fia.  31.— Shoot  Dynamos  in  PsnJlel. 

inserted  at  S.     If  the  ordinary  circuit  switch  is  near  at 
hand,  .S  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Fig.  21  shows  two  shunt  machines  coupled  in  parallel, 
with  disconnecting  switches  S,  S,  As  before  stated,  tlieir 
E.M.Fs.  must  be  equal,  hut  their  currents  may  be  diETerent. 
Thns  one  may  furnish  200  amperes  to  the  circuit,  and  the 
other  only  100  amperes;  the  total  current  then  being 
300  amperes.  The  pressure  between  the  mains,  how- 
ever, will  be  equal  to  that  of  either  machine.  Having 
started  one  dynamo  and  connected  it  to  the  circuit,  the 
other  must  be  run  up  to  the  proper  pressure  before  switch- 
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log  it  in.  If,  say,  two  machines  were  already  connected 
together  to  the  mains,  and  one  was  started  before  the 
other,  a  current  would  flow  through  the  latter  and  tend  to 
rotate  it  as  a  motor,  This  rotation,  by  the  way,  would  be 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  machine  would 
be  driven  as  a  dynamo  (g  108).  If  the  armature  were  free 
to  run,  it  would  set  up  a  counter  E.M.F.  and  the  current 
flowing  through  it  would  he  reduced  (§  111) :  but  in  moat 
cases  the  belting  or  other  gearing  to  the  engine  would 
prevent  this,  and  a  dangerously  heavy  current  might  flow 
through  the  armature,  and  possibly  bum  it  out. 


Fio.  22.— Series  DjnamOB  in  Parttllel. 


The  coupling  of  shunt  dynamos  in  parallel  is  the  usual 
practice  adopted  in  direct-current  central  station  work; 
and  special  automatic  cut-out  switches  are  used  for  con- 
necting them  to  the  mains  or  bus-bars  (Chaps.  II. 
and  XVII.). 

In  connecting  two  series  dynamos  in  parallel,  the  current 
taken  from  the  armature  of  No.  1  should  be  sent  round 
the  fields  of  No.  2,  and  the  armature  cun^nt  of  No.  2 
round  the  fields  of  No.  1 ;  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  If  this 
were  not  done,  there  would  be  a  likelihood  of  the  current 
from  one  dynamo  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  other;  but. 
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as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  this  cannot  possibly  happen 
under  the  conditions  there  given.  Besides,  any  variation 
in  the  cnrrent  m  one  machine  correspondingly  alters  the 
field  and  the  current  of  the  other,  and  the  two  thus  tend 
to  balance  each  other.  The  machines  must  of  course  be 
started  before  being  switched  In  circuit  at  S,  S,  else  the 
cnrrent  in  one  may  Sow  through  the  other  and  tend  to 
drive  its  armature  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  coupliog  series  machines  in  series. 


FlO.  23.— Series  Dyniimos  in  Part 


Another  method,  which  however  is  not  quite  so  good, 
inasmuch  as  the  dynamos  do  not  exercise  much  controlling 
effect  on  each  other,  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  terminal 
between  the  armature  and  field  of  No.  1  dynamo  is 
coanected  with  the  corresponding  terminal  of  No.  2  by  a 
thick  conductor  SM^,  which  is  called  the  "equalizing 
main."  This  prevents  any  reversal  of  the  fields.  The 
switch  S  in  HM  being  closed,  suppose-No.  1  machine  is 
started  first,  and  then  switched  iu  circuit  at  Sj ;  part  of 
the  cnrrent  will  fiow  through  the  field  of  No.  2  and  give 
it  its  proper  polarity.     Then  No.  2  can  be  started  and 
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Bwitclied  in  at  S^.  So  loDg  as  both  machiues  give  the 
same  P.D.,  there  will  be  no  current  through  SM,  but  if 
one  machioe  drops  in  pressure,  say  owing  to  a  slackening 
of  its  engine,  there  will  ba  a  P.D.  between  the  ends  of  SM, 


FiQ.  24,— Shunt  Djnami 


and  current  will  flow  along  it  to  strengthen  the  field  of  the 
weaker  dynamo.  When  only  one  machine  is  running,  the 
equalizing  main  must  be  disconnected  at  the  switch  S. 


There  are  two  methods  of  coupling  shunt  -  wound 
dynamos  in  series.  In  one  (Fig.  Si)  the  field  coils  F^ 
and  F^  are  connected  in  series  so  as  to  form  one  long 
shtint  to  the  circuit  terminals,  otherwise  each  machine 
would   tend   to  reverse  the   other's  polarity.     Failing  a 
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special  arrangement  of  enitches,  which  ve  have  not  shown 
in  order  to  simplify  the  figure,  both  dynamos  should  be 
started  simultaneously. 

The  other  method  is  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  25,  the  arma- 
ture of  one  machine  exciting  the  other's  field  and  vice 
verad.  Although  the  dynamos  tend  to  balance  each  other, 
there  is  still  a  slight  possibility  of  a  reversal  of  polarity  if 
one  machine  suddenly  stopped.  On  this  account  the  first 
described  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

Compound  dynamos  may  be  joined  in  aeries  as  shown  in 


Fio.  26. — Compoand  Dynunos  in  Series. 


Fig.  26,  which  should  be  compared  with  Figs.  20  and  24. 
It  will  be  observed  that  one  end  of  each  shant-coil  is 
disconnected  from  its  machine,  the  two  free  ends  being 
joined  together  to  form  one  long  shunt.  Reversal  of 
polarity  is  then  rendered  impossible.  Unless  both 
machines  are  started  simultaneously,  the  current  from  the 
one  first  started  must  be  prevented  from  going  through 
the  armature  of  the  other,  or  it  will  tend  to  drive  it  in  a 
contrary  direction  as  a  motor,  as  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paragraph.  To  guard  against  this  the  switch 
S  is  kept  open  until  both  armatures  are  running. 
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The  coupling  of  compoand  dynamos  in  parallel  presents 
veiy  little  more  difficulty  tlian  occurs  with  plaia  shunt 
machiues,  and  the  remai'ks  made  iu  counection  with  Fig. 
21  apply  to  this  case  also.  The  machines  should  have 
a  short-circuiting  switch  S  S  (Fig.  27)  across  the  series 
windings,  and  the  latter  should  be  cut  out  at  the  time  of 
starting  or  stopping  the  dynamos,  otherwise  a  reversal  of 
polarity  may  take  place. 

It  is  Dot  often  thai;  series  dynamos  are  connected  in 


Via.  27. — Compound  Dynamos  in  Pamllel. 

parallel,  or  shunt  or  compound  dynamos  in  series ;  though 
it  is  interesting  to  know  how  this  can  be  done. 

The  methods  of  regulating  dynamos,  as  described  in 
§§  II  and  12,  may  be  applied  in  any  of  the  above  cases 
relating  to  coupled  machines. 

15.  Changing  of  Connections,  etc.,  to  enable  a 
Dynamo  to  be  kun  in  a  Contrary  Direction. — If  it 
is  required  to  run  a  series  machine  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  it  was  originally  arranged  to  turn, 
without  altering  the  F.M,  polarity,  the  inner  end  of  the 
field-winding  must  bechanged  from  one  brush  to  the  other. 
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With  a  shant  machine,  the  field  cooiiections  must  be 
changed  over  to  the  opposite  terminals. 

In  a  compound  machine,  whether  long  or  short  shunt, 
the  ends  of  the  shunt-winding  must  be  reversed  at  their 
terminals,  and  the  connection  of  the  series  coil  altered  as 
with  a  plain  series  machine. 

.  In  all  three  cases,  unless  the  hrushes  are  of  the  end-on 
type,  their  "  trail "  or  slope  must  be  reversed.  Their 
"  lead "  (§  116)  will  also  want  re-adjusting. 

16.  Dynamo  Design. — The  designing  of  direct-current 
dynamos  involves  sach  electrical  questions  as  form  of 
F.M.,  size  and  material  of  F.M.  and  armature  cores, 
ampere-turns  of  excitation  on  F.M.,  flux  in  field,  size  and 
number  of  conductors  on  armature,  armature  reactions, 
etc.,  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  mechanical  considerations  relating  to 
details  of  construction  and  fitting.  The  qualities  aimed 
at  axe  simplicity  and  strength  of  design,  compactness, 
efficiency,  and  economy  in  manufacture. 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  many  machines 
were  designed  that  were  fairly  good  electrically,  but  bad 
mechanic^ly ;  some  being  almost  impossible  of  construc- 
tion. Now-a-days,  the  difficulty  is  to  improve  on  existing 
typea 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  principally  to  2-poIe 
dynamos,  and  the  reader  is  reminded  that  a  good  deal  has 
already  been  said  regarding  simple  points  in  the  construc- 
tion of  FJtfs.,  armatures,  commutators,  brush-holders,  and 
brushes,  as  well  as  the  general  arrangement  of  machines 
(Chaps.  VIII.  and  /Z.). 

The  questions  which  will   now  be   considered  will   be 
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mainly  electrical  ones,  such  as  the  conuectioD  between  the 
flux  from  the  F.H.  through  the  armature,  the  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  latter,  the  number  and  length  of  conductors 
on  it,  and  the  E.M.F.  generated. 

17.  Cores  of  F.Ms,  and  Armatures.  Polepieces. — 
The  iron  core  of  a  dynamo  armature  is  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  bridging  the  gap  in  the  circoit  of  the  F.M. 
between  its  polepieces.  As  the  object  is  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  flux  for  the  conductors  to  cut  through, 
the  core  must  have  small  magnetic  resistance  or  reluct- 
ance, t.  e,  it  must  be  of  good  permeability.  It  must  also 
have  as  little  hysteresis  as  possible,  as  its  m^netization  is 
constantly  being  reversed.  Armature  cores  must  therefore 
be  of  the  purest  and  softest  iron,  or  of  very  mild  ateel,  these 
materials  having  greater  permeance  and  less  hysteresis 
than  other  grades  of  iron  or  steel  fChap.   VI.). 

Field- magnet  cores,  on  the  other  hand,  roay  be  of 
wrought-iron,  cast-iron,  or  cast-steel,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Where  lightness  is  the  first  consideration, 
wrought-iron  is  used  for  the  whole  of  the  F.M.,  as  the 
permissible  mass  of  metal  in  the  core  being  limited,  its 
permeability  must  be  as  high  as  possible.  There  are, 
however,  two  chief  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  wronght-iron 
for  the  whole  of  the  F.M,  Firstly  there  is  the  expense  of 
construction,  as  no  portion  can  be  cast ;  and  secondly  there 
is  the  liability  of  the  dynamo  failing  to  excite,  or  having 
its  polarity  reversed,  owing  to  the  low  retentivity  of  soft 
wrought-iron. 

When  the  yokes  and  polepieces  are  made  of  cast-iron 
the  cost  of  construction  is  much  decreased,  and  the  re- 
tentivity of  the  magnet  as  a  whole  is  increased.   Sometimes 
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every  part  of  the  magnet  is  of  cast-iron,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally advisable  to  have  the  coil  cores  of  -wrought-iron,  as 
the  presence  of  impurities  in  cast-iron  is  not  always 
avoidable,  and  such  materially  lower  its  magnetic  qualities. 
Special  cast-steel  is  now  much  used  for  field  magnets,  this 
material  being  stronger  than  cast-iron,  and  in  some  cases 
more  permeable  even  than  wrought-iron,  while  it  possesses 
the  necessary  retentivity.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  steel  containing  a  low  percentage  of  carbon  in  its 
compogition,  which  value  should  not  exceed  025  %. 

18.  Connection  between  Winding,  Field,  Speed, 
AND  E.M,F.  ov  A  Dynamo. — In  Chap.  VIII.  it  was  stated 
that  the  E.U.F.  (E)  of  a  dynamo  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  total  length  (L)  of  active  conductor  on  its  armature, 
to  the  strength  of  its  field  (H),  and  to  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion or  velocity  (V)  with  which  the  armature  conductors 
cut  the  lines  of  the  magnetic  field. 
Thus:—  E  a  L  X  H  X  V.  (T.) 

Starting  with  this  simple  statement,  it  will  now  be 
shown  how  the  quantities  L,  H.  and  V  are  to  be 
determined. 

V  naturally  depends  principally  on  mechanical  and 
outside  considerations,  such  as  the  type  of  engine  to  be 
used,  and  the  method  of  gearing  it  to  the  dynamo  (§  27) ; 
and  also  on  the  position  of  the  dynamo.  For  instance,  if 
the  machine  is  to  be  light  and  of  small  size,  as  for  use  on 
ships,  trains,  etc.,  it  must  he  driven  at  a  high  speed  to  get 
the  requisite  output  from  it.  Generally,  of  course,  slow 
speeds  are  preferable,  as  the  wear  and  tear  is  less,  and 
the  friction  losses  are  reduced. 

The  quantities  L  and  H  depend  on  numerous  consider- 
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ations  as  to  the  size  and  form  of  armature  and  F.M.,  and 
it  is  with  these  that  we  are  principally  cuncerned. 

19.  Design  of  2-pole  Dynamos, — As  a  general  rule 
it  is  best  to  have  large  F.Ms,  and  as  strong  a  field  as 
possible,  as  this  minimizes  armature  reactions  (§  2),  lessens 
the  tendency  to  sparking,  and  reduces  the  number  of 
necessary  armature  conductors.  The  mi^netic  field  or 
flux  of  a  dynamo  F.M.  depends  on  its  ampere-turns  of 
excitation,  and  on  the  permeance  of  its  magnetic  circuit, 
which  latter  of  course  includes  the  armature  core.  The 
magnetic  circuit  should  generally  be  as  short,  and  its  cross- 
section  as  large  as  possible ;  while  the  two  air-gaps  between 
the  pole  faces  and  the  armature  must  not  be  wider  than 
absolutely  necessary, 

20.  Design  of  2-pole  Dynamos  (cont.). — 

Instead  of  L  and  H  and  V  (§  18)  it  is  more  convenient 
to  speak  of  the  number  of  active  conductors  in  series 
(N),'  the  total  flux  (p),  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  armature  per  second  (n).  The  formula  then 
becomes : —  E  oc  N  p  ra  (II,) 

We  are  here  dealing  with  C,G,S.  lines  of  force 
(Chap.  VL),  and  the  cutting  of  1  such  line  per  second 
generates  1  C.G.S.  unit  of  E.U,F, 

But  the  volt  or  practical  unit  of  E.M.F.  is  equivalent 
to  100,000,000  CG.S.  units;   consequently  a  cutting  of 

•  We  cannot  say  "number  of  turns,"  as  one  torn  on  a  drum 
armature  gives  two  active  conductors;  whereas  one  turn  on  a  ring 
atmatare  gives  only  one.  Sometimes  a  number  of  parallel  con- 
ductors are  joined  together  at  each  end  to  the  conneetor  and 
commutator  segment  respectively  j  and  obviously  such  would  act 
as  a  single  conductor  only. 
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100,000,000  or  10*  linea^  per  second  is  necessary  to  generate 
1  volt. 

Thus:—  E  (in  volts)  =  ^^  (III.) 

It  will  be  clear  that,  in  a  2-pole  field,  every  conductor 
will  cut  the  lines  twice  in  each  revolution.  Also  that  as 
the  two  halves  of  the  armature  are  in  parallel  between 
the  brushes,  the  E,M.F,  developed  will  be  only  one-half 
of  that  given  by  considering  the  total  number  of  active 
conductors  on  the  armature.  Hence,  for  the  first  reason, 
it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
field  should  be  multiplied  by  2 ;  and  for  the  second  that 
the  whole  equation  should  be  divided  by  2 ;  i.  e. : — 

E(v.IM-fj^"  (IV.) 

but  this  of  course   is  equivalent   to  the   equation  as  it 
stands  in  III. 

>  100,000,000  may  be  shortly  written  10»,  which  means  1  with  8 
noughts  written  after  it,  Simikrlyltf' =  100,000,  and  10*  =  100.  The 
small  figure  is  called  the  power  index.    Sometimes  this  power  index 

isnsgative,as  10-, which signifiesy^-  Similarly  10-'=  ^-^^^. 


•00000103  =  — — ^?--  =  103  X  10',  and  may  also  be  ^vritten 

•o'loa 

A  quantity  with  a  negative  power  index  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
same  quantity  with  a  similar  but  positive  index.    Thus  10*  ia  the 

reciprocal  of  lO"'  the  first  beine  100,000  and  the  second  .  r.}^zr^- 
'^  '  6        '  100,000 

Any  factor  in  an  expression  may  be  transferred  from  the  numerator  to 

the  denominator,  or  mce  vend,  by  altering  the  sign  o£  its  power  index. 
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When  the  number  of  lines  cut  per  sec.  is  considered,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  number  of  conductors  that  do 
the  cutting,  as  well  as  the  number  of  lines.  Thus  1000 
million  lines  cut  by  1  conductor  in  1  sec.  would  generate 
the  same  E.M.F.  as  10  million  lines  cut  by  100  conductors 
in  1  sec,  viz.  10  volts.  If  1  conductor  cuts  any  given 
field  say  50  times  in  1  sec,  this  is  equivalent  to  50 
separate  conductors  cutting  the  same  field  once  in  1  sec. 

ExAMPLBa. — (ft.)  The  ring  armattire  of  a  dynamo  has  125  turns 
iipon  it,  and  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  600  rev.  per  min.  Th«  fiwx  of 
the  2-pole  field  is  17,200,000  Hues.  What  E.M.F.  is  generated  in  the 
armature  f 

Using  fonnola  III. : — 600  rev.  per  min.  is  10  rev.  per  sec., 
therefore  n  =  10.     F  =  17,200,000,  and  N  is  125. 

rrt..™f.»  .        T.  _  125  X  17,200,000  x  10 


(b.)  In  a  separately-exciied  Z-p(:iedynamo,thejlaxis\<i'iin^s,and 
tt«  tuamber  of  active  conducU/n  is  150,  At  mAoI  speed  must  the 
■ttuuhine  be  dri-wn  to  generate  108  voiti  E.M.F.  ? 

Let  X  =  required  speed.    Here  E  =  108,  F  =  10^  N  =  150,  and 


(c)  A  drvm  armainire  in  a  %-pule  fdd  carries  160  external  con- 
dutlors,  (Mid  rum  at  580  r.p.m.     Find  fhe  necessary  fi\tx  through 
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I  P.D.  at  the  terminah  of  220  volU  on  q 

Let  3  =  required  flu*.    Theu  F  =  i.  E  =  220,  N  160,  and  n 


_  32,000,000,000 


(d.)  A  ring  armature  for  a  2'pole  fidd,  whose  fivx  U  10  miilion 
Kmi,  i»  to  run  at  720  r.p.m.  What  immber  of  tumi  must  U  have  to 
generate  224  volts  ? 

Let  X  =  number  of  turns  =  N.  Theu  F  =  IC,  n  ■=  12,  and  E 
=  224, 

«a,  _  X  X  10^  X  12 


12 

=  187  turns. 

It  might  be  convenient  to  take  the  megaline  as  equivalent 
to  one  million  C.Q.S.  lines,  aod  denote  it  by  the  symbol 
ral.  Then  15-66  ml  =  13,660,000  C.G.S.  lines,  and  so  on. 
The  unit  suggested  and  used  by  Kapp  is  equivalent  to 
6000  C.G.S.  lines:  that  is  to  say,  1  Kapp  line  =  6000  C.G.S. 
lines. 

21.  E.M.F.  OF  Mdltipolar  Dynamos.— With  2-pole 

dynamos,  as  we  have  seen — E  =  —X^  -  ■ 

In  applying  this  formula  to  multipolar  machines,  we 
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must  take  into  account  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  and 
multiply  by  that  number;  p  being  taken  as  the  flux 
between  any  single  pair  of  poles. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  three  machines 
(respectively  2-pole,  4-poIe,  and  6-pole)  have  the  same 
pole  strength,  i.  e,  the  same  number  of  lines  proceeding 
from  or  entering  any  one  pole.  Then,  assuming'  the  same 
type  of  armature  winding  in  each  case,  the  conductors  on 
the  armature  of  the  2-pole  machine  would  in  one  revolu- 
tion pass  in  front  of  one  S  and  one  N  pole  :  while  in  the 
4-pole  machine  they  would  pass  two  S  and  two  N  poles, 
i.e.  they  would  cut  double  the  number  of  lines  in  one 
revolution.  Similarly,  with  a  6-pole  machine,  three  times 
the  number  of  lines  would  be  cut  in  one  revolution- 
Formula  III.  may  then  be  modified  as  below  to  enable 
it  to  be  applied  to  machines  having  any  number  of  pairs 

of  poles  J).  For  2-pole  machines  j)  =  l,  for  4-pole  machines 
P  =  2,  for  6-pole  machines  p  =  3,  and  so  on. 

•22.  Terminal  P.D.  of  a  Dynamo.— The  P.D.  at  the 
terminals  of  a  separately-excited  dynamo  on  open  circuit 
is  the  same  as  its  E.M,F.  The  E.M.F.  and  consequently 
the  F.D.  at  the  terminals  of  a  series  dynamo  on  open 
circuit  are  practically  nothing.  With  a  shunt  or  com- 
pound machine  under  similar  conditions,  the  terminal 
P.D.  is  sHghtly  less  than  its  E.M.F.,  but  may  be  assumed 
to  be  about  the  same. 

When  any  machine  is  giving  current  to  the  circuit, 
there  is  a  loss  of  volts  in  the  armature,  which  is  propor- 
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tional  to  its  resistance,  and  to  the  icurrent  being  drawn 
from  it.  Again,  the  greater  the  current  taken  from  the 
armature,  the  greater  is  the  weakening  of  the  field  due 
to  armature  reaction  (§  2).  Thus  the  E.M.F.  of  a 
machine,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  its  P.D., 
depend  upon  the  load  on  it. 

23.  Calculation  of  F.M.  Winding. — In  Chap.  VI. 
we  were  given  the  formula  connecting  the  field  intensity, 
field  area,  and  the  fiux.  Thus  the  flux  p  across  the  air- 
gaps  of  a  2-pole  dynamo  depends  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  field  H>  ^>^d  on  its  area  s, 

or:-  F=Hxs. 
As  however  the  field  in  these  air-gaps  is  not  generally  of 
uniform  intensity,  we  must  deal  at  once  with  F :  and  this 
value  is  clearly  directly  proportional  to  the  magneto-motive 
force  of  the  field  coils,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  magnet  circuit,  including  the  armature 
core  and  air  gaps, 

.      -.  __    Magneto-motive  force  (M.IO'O-  /y  \ 

Reluctance  of  magnetic  circuit. 

The  reluctance  and  permeance  of  any  magnetic  mateiial 
vary  with  every  change  in  the  flux  passing  through  it ; 
but  if  wo  take  into  account  the  permeance  of  tho  material 
at  the  given  value  of  the  proposed  flux,  we  can  arrive  at 
the  corresponding  value  of  the  reluctance,  fof 

reluctance  =  — —  (Chap.  VI.) 

permeance 

The  permeance  of  any  portion  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is 
clearly  directly  proportional  to   its  sectional  area  s  and 

E 
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permeability  n ;  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  I 
of  that  portion. 

Thus : —    permeance  =  -- 
Consequently  : —     reluctance  (R')=  --  (VI.) 

Take  for  example   the  magnetic  circuit    of   a   simple 


<ic  Circuit  of  a  Dynamo. 


2-poIe  dynamo  (Fig.  28),  omitting  all  consideration  of 
mimetic  leakage ;  and  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that  the  magnet-corea,  yoke,  and  polepieces  are  all  of  the 
same  material  and  cross  section.  The  circuit  is  made  up  of 
four  parts: — F.M.  core  M,  armature  A,  and  two  equal  air- 
gaps  GG.  The  reluctance  of  the  whole  circuit  ia  the 
sum  of  the  reluctances  of  its  component  parts,  as  they 
are  in  series. 
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Thus : —     reluctance  of  F.M.  = 


reluctance  of  armature  = — ^ 

SA     tlK 

reluctance  of  air-iraps  =  2  — 

SG 

the  permeability  in  the  last  ca,se  being  unity. 
Hence  the  reluctance  of  the  whole  circuit : — 

=        ^"       ,        /A        ,    ,   to 
SM    f*M       Sk    /lA        "  sG 
The  M.M.F.  of  a  coil  or  coiU  of  wire  = 

1-257  CN  (VIII.) 

where  ON  are  the  ampere-turns  (Chap.   F7.>     Hence, 


Reluctance 
Flux  in  1257  c.N. 


(VII.) 


dynamo  circuit  =      /m  /a    ,   o  /g  (I^) 

3H  f(U  sA  flA  SG 

or  shortly : — 

CIXa.) 


R' 

Formuhe  V.  and  IXa.  are  useful  as  giving  a  sort  of 
Ohm's  law  for  the  magnetic  circuit ;  but  for  reasons  that 
were  fully  entered  into  in  Chapter  VI.,  such  cannot  be 
applied  with  exactitude,  for  the  reluctance  varies  with 
different  fluxes,  and  cannot  be  directly  measured,  while 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  magnetic  leakage. 

In  practice,  the  size,  form,  and  material  of  the  F.M.  and 
annature  core,  and  the  value  of  F,  are  generally  first  fised 
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upon ;  and  the  problem  tben  is  to  find  tte  necessary  number 
of  ampere-turns  to  produce  that  flux.  Approximate  values 
of  reluctance  must  be  assumed,  these  being  got  from 
permeability  curves  of  samples  of  the  metal  to  be  used  in 
F.M.  and  armature  (Cbap.  VI.). 

Thus,  supposing  we  are  going  to  use  a  flux  of  p  'ines, 
and  the  cross-section  of  the  F.M.  core  is  y  sq.  cm. ;  the 


value  (x)  of  fi  is  got  from  the  permeability  curve.    The 
reluctance  of  that  part  may  then  he  assumed  to  be 


Now  a  certain  number  of  lines  must  bs  allowed  for 
leakage.  At  a  rough  estimate,  so  much  of  the  total  flux 
of  the  field  of  a  simple  2-pole  dynamo  is  lost  through 
leakage,  that  if  we  want  a  useful  flux  Fi  wo  must  set  up  a 
total  flux  1'3  F-  This  factor  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
leakage,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  the  symbol  v.' 

Its  value,  of  course,  varies  with  diflTerent  types  of 
machine,  but  may  he  taken  approximately  at  the  above 
figure  for  simple  2-pole  forms.  Thus  if  F  i^  ^-bo  useful 
flux  required  through  the  armature,  v  F  i^  ^'^'^  total  fiux 
that  must  be  generated  in  the  magnet  cores. 

From  formula  V.  it  is  evident  that : — 

M,M.F.  =  flux  X  reluctance. 
And  by  VIII.,  1-257  CN  =  F  x  reluctance. 

Thus:-Ampere-turns  (CN)  =  F  x_r ek^aiice^       ^X.) 

'  1-  =   Greek  Nn, 
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Therefore  to  find  the  total  ampere-turns  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  useful  flux  p  through  the  armature 
(Fig.  28),  we  may  proceed  as  follows: — 


..-turns  necessary  to  give}    _     _  In     _i.  i -oq? 

lines  throvigh  niftgnet-core,  J        '*'       su  pii  ' 


-turns  necessary  to   give  (.    =  p  j,  o       '^      -:-  1'957 


Ampere'turna  necessary  to  give  J    _    p 

F  lines  through  onnature.         J         ^ 

Thus  :— 
Total  ampert-  ■      rt~      , 

tuma  needed =F  i  nu    fiM 

24.  Othek  Dynamo  Calculations. — It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book  to  deal  fully  with  the  calculations 
involved  in  the  design  of  dynamos,  but  one  or  two 
examples  are  here  given.^ 

EXAHPLES— (a.)  Akhatdkb  Rbbistance.  What  U  the  re»iatatiee  of 
a  ring  armature  contamimj  160  bums  of  rectaiigidar  imiv  hamng  a 
crost-Kctitm  of  0'19  in.  x  020  in.  1  The  armatnre  core,  without 
inflation,  meamres  14  ins.  in  length,  and  its  radial  rfepA  is  2  ins. 
The  rrtittance  of  100  yardg  of  copper  rod  one  sg.  in.  in  ciim»- 
metion  may  be  taken  aa  "0029  ohnt. 

The  cross-section  of  the  conductor  is  O^ID  in.  x  0'20  in,  =  -038 
square  inch.     Beii^  given  the  resistance  of  103  yards  of  copper 
rod  of  1  sq.  inch  section,  it  follows  that  the  resistance  of  our  armature 
conductor  per  100  yards  will  be  :— 
R.  per  100  yards 


Each  turn  of  the  armature  conductor,  counting  the  outside  and 

'  Full  infonuation  may  be  got  from  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson's 
standaitl  worke,  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  and  DeHgn  of  Dynamo*. 
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indde  layers  and  the  two  ends,  and  allowing  2  in.  for  each  bend, 
wiU  have  a  meau  length  of  14-2  +  U'2-l-S-2-H2'2=32'6iiiB.:  and  the 
total  length  will  be  32-8  x  160  =  5248  ins.  =  145-5  yds,  Consequen^y 
the  total  ren3t<inee  x,  with  all  the  tnma  in  series,  will  be  : — 
1455  ^ 
100 

When  an  armature  is  in  place  in  a  mfichine  with  its 
brushes  fixed,  its  resistance  may  be  measured  by  any  of  the 
methods  for  determining  very  low  resistances  (Chap.  VII.). 
If  X  is  the  resistance  measured  between  the  brushes,  and 
the  armature  is  a  2-pole  one  of  the  ring  or  drum  type, 
its  total  resistance  will  be  4  a;.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  halves  of  the  armature  are  in  parallel 
beween  the  brushes,  and  that  the  combined  resistance  of 
two  equal  conductors  in  parallel  is  only  one-fourth  of  what 
it  would  be  were  they  in  series.  Thus  in  the  example  above 
'096  £u  is  the  resistance  all  round  the  ring.  Measured 
between  the  brushes,  the  resist-ance  would  be  only  one- 
fourth  of  this,  or  -024.  a. 

(6.)  Armature  Cosductoh,  The  core  of  a  ring  armature 
w  15  ins.  long,  12  ins.  in  ovter  diamettr,  and  S'5  int.  m  radial 
thii^knesa.  What  imre  ivovld  you  use  to  give  875  volts  F.D.  at  its 
terminale ;  and  -what  current  could  be  eafely  drawn  from  the  machine 
if  it  it  t<ibe  driven  at  a  speed  of  1200  revs,  per  minate  f  The  2-pole 
fldd-magnet  is  to  be  shmU  woxind. 

The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  sectional  area  of  iron  in  the  arma- 
ture core,  the  section  being  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  field.  The  shape  and  dimensions  of  tlus  ok  given  in  Fig.  29. 
If  the  core  were  solid,  the  area  would  be  2  r  x  I,  where  r  is  the  radial 
thickness  and  I  the  length,  it  being  remembered  that  the  lines  have 
two  paths  across  from  pole  to  pole.  Bat,  as  the  core  is  laminated, 
the  total  length  of  iron  is  something  less  than  I,  allowance  having  to 
be  made  for  the  varnish,  paper,  or  other  insulator  placed  between 
the  core  discs  to  retard  the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents.    We  must 
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tlierefore  multiply  Iby  a  factor  /,  which  will  reduce  it  to  eometUing 
leM  J  the  space  occupied  by  non-mi^iietio  material  being,  say,  about 
13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  length.  Calling  a  the  net  sectional  area  of 
the  core,  we  have  :— 

a=2  r  X  i  X  /. 

In  the  present  case  r=2'5",I=:l5",and/raay  he  taken  as -87.  Then: — 

a=&  X   16   X   -87, 

=65  square  inches. 

The  usual  inductioa  in  armatures  of  this  type  averages 

about  100,000  lines  per  square  inch,  so  that  the  total  flux 

may  be  taken  as : — 

65  X  100,000  =  6,500,000  lines,  or  6-5  ml  (§  20). 


Fio.  39.— Armature  Core. 
The  requisite  number  of  conductors  is  arrived 
follows ; — 

Let  p  =  F.D.  at  terminals  of  machine, 

E  =  Total  volts  generated  by  armature. 
e=  Volts  lost  in  armature, 
F  =  Magnetic  flux  through  core. 
n=no.  of  revolutions  per  second. 
N  =  no,  of  conductors  on  armature. 
Then,  using  formula  III,  p.  47  : — 

10" 


CP+«) 
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from  which ; — 

substituting  figures ; — 
„_     275x1 

;",5O0,ooo 

Here  we  have  assumed  that  275  volts  is  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  machine.  Allowance  will  be  made  later  in  order  that 
the  dynamo  shall  give  this  voltage  at  its  terminals,  ss 
desired. 

The  maximum  cuncnt  that  can  be  taken  from  an  arma- 
ture is  limited  by  two  things,  viz.  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  armature  conductors,  and  the  cross-magnetization  of  the 
armature  doe  to  the  circulation  of  current  therein,  wliich 
results  in  the  distortion  and  weakening  of  the  field  (§  2). 
This  cross-magnetization  has  to  be  kept  within  limits,  else 
there  is  great  sparking  at  the  commutator  of  the  dynamo. 

If  the  number  of  armature  conductors  is  multiplied  by 
the  current  flowing  through  them,  the  product  is  termed 
the  dreamfiux,  and  is  denoted  by  the  letter  Q.     If  Ca  is 

the  current   taken  from  the  armature,  -^    will  be  the 

current  in  each  half  of  the  armature  winding,  which  is 
divided   by  the  brushes  into   two   parallel  circuits,  and 

-—  is  thus  the  current  in  each  armature  conductor. 

Consequently : — 

§=0|?  (xn.) 

The  limiting  value  for  Q  depends  upon  the  type  and 
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diameter  of  the  armature.     Thus  if  rf  be  the  diameter  of 
the  armature  in  centimetres : — 


-"""(a'Jr)   (^"i-) 


\armature./ 


These  quantities  are  only  reliable  when  a  certain  pro- 
portion exists  between  the  dimensions  of  the  armature 
core  and  the  size  of  the  air-gaps  (Fig.  28),  but  we  may 
here  take  their  accuracy  as  granted. 
In  the  case  under  consideration  : — 

Q  =390x12x2-54  =  11,900 
The  diameter  being  multiplied  by  254  to  bring    it   to 
centimetres. 
By  XII.:— 

CaN  =  2  Q 
=  23,800 

Having  already  calculated  that  N  =  212,  we  have  : — 

112  amperes. 

ampei'es  will  be  the  current  flowing  in  each 

half  of  the  armature,  and  as  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  density  of 
2000  amperes  per  sq.  in.  in  armature  conductors,  we  get 
56 -i- 2000  =  '0288  sq.  in.  as  the  sectional  area  of  our 
armature  conductor.  This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
area  of  a  7/15  stranded  conductor.^ 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  revise  the  value  assigned 
to  N,  since  this  was  foimd  on  the  assumption  that  275 

•  See  the  Author's  Eledi-k  Wiring  Talks. 
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volts  was  the  E.M.F.  of  the  machine.  We  must  determine 
e  (the  volts  lost  in  the  armature),  and  increase  N  to 
compensate  for  these. 

Allowing  for  coDoections  to  commutator,  let  us  assume 
that  the  length  of  each  conductor  is  44  inches.     The  total 
44x212 
12x3 

A  7/15  conductor,  or  its  equivalent,  has  a  resistance  of 
■852  (d  per  1000  yards,'  so  that  the  total  resistance  of  our 
armature  conductor  may  be  taken  as 
■852  «  X  250      „„, 

^-^m —  ^^^  " 

The  working  resistance  of  the  armature,  in  which  the 
conductor  between  the  brushes  is  virtually  arranged  in 
two  equal  portions  in  parallel,  is  thus  one-fourth  of  above, 
or  -OSSS  ID.  The  armature  current  Ca  being  112  amperes, 
the  loss  of  volts  therein  will  be : — ■ 

■05.^3x112  =  6  volts. 

The  armature  must  thus  generate  275  +  6  =  281  volts. 

Then  the  revised  value  for 

N=      ^^^-^i^-  =216  conductors. 
6,500,000  X  20 

The  revised  value  for  Ca  =  -^j^  =  110amps.,and the 


nearest  size  to  this,  however,  is  still  7/15. 

•25.  Heating  of  Dynamos. — All  dynamos  in  working 

1  See  the  Anthor's  Eleetric  Wiring  TaUea. 
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become  more  or  loss  lieated,  this  beiag  the  necessary 
coDsequence  of  the  coutiauous  flow  of  current  in  the  coila, 
and  the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents  and  the  effects  of 
hyetereBia  in  the  armature  core.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
degree  of  beating  that  can  be  permitted,  and  in  designing 
raachinea  attention  has  to  be  given  to  their  ventilation,  so 
that  whatever  heat  is  generated  may  be  dissipated  as  much 
as  possible.  The  overheating  of  dynamos  is  bad  for  three 
chief  reasons.  It  increases  the  resistance  of  the  armature 
and  magnet  windings,  and  so  leads  to  a  greater  loss  of 
power  therein ;  it  is  harmful  to  the  insulation ;  and  lastly, 
the  framework  and  shaft  of  the  armature  may  expand 
and  cause  trouble  in  various  ways. 

The  overheating  of  the  armature  is  more  difficult  to  guard 
against  than  that  of  the  field-coils.  Efficient  lamination 
(Chap.  VIII.)  overcomes  eddy-current  heating,  and  hys- 
teresis (Chap.  VI.)  is  lessened  by  employing  a  good  grade 
of  iron ;  while  the  arrangement  and  proportioning  of  the 
conductors  must  be  carefully  seen  to.  Sometimes  one  coil 
will  persistently  get  overheated,  even  when  no  current  is 
being  taken  from  the  machine.  One  cause  for  this  would 
be  the  short-circuiting  of  the  coil  through  the  armature 
core,  owing  to  defective  insulation. 

*26.  Faults  in  Dynamos. — The  faults  which  may  crop 
up  in  dynamos  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of 
them  briefly,  hence  the  enumeration  of  the  chief  of  them 
must  suffice.     These  may  be  set  down  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Failure  to  start  generating  owing  to  film  of  oil 
between  brushes  and  commutator. 

(&.)  Brushes  making  bad  contact.  This  often  occurs 
when,  in  badly-designed  machines,  the  brush-holder  bars 
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are  fixed  to  the  rocker  through  round  instead  of  square 
bashes  and  boles. 

(c)  FUts  in  commutator.  Due  to  the  wearing  away  of 
one  or  more  segments  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  and 
leading  to  momentary  disconnections  of  the  circuit  and 
consequent  sparking. 

(d.)  Breakage  or  loosening  of  connections. 

(e.)  Short  circuits  or  leakage  in  armature  or  field 
windings. 

(/.)  Overheating  or  buming-up  of  armature  or  F.M,  coils. 

(^.)  Loss  of  starting  field,  due  to  too  soft  iron  in  F.M. 

(A.)  Reversal  of  polarity. 

(t)  Leakage  of  current  across  rocker. 

(j.)  "Hunting,"  or  unsteadiness  of  E.M.F.  Due  to 
working  on  unstable  part  of  characteristic  curve. 

(k.)  Breakage  of  regulator  resistance  coils. 

(I.)  Hot  bearings,  owing  to  ropes  or  belt  being  too  tight. 

(m.)  Unsteady  driving  owing  to  ropes  or  belt  being  too 
loose. 

27.  Methods  of  Driving  Dynamos. — There  are  four 
methods  of  gearing  a  dynamo  to  the  engine  or  other  motor 
which  drives  it.     These  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

(fl.)  Direct  driving. 

(6.)  Belt 

(c.)  Rope 

(rf.)  Friction     „ 

In  direct  driving,  the  armature  shaft  is  coupled  direct  to 
the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine.  This  method  is  much 
employed  with  generators  for  use  in  central  stations,  and 
in  ship  work,  etc. :  and  is  the  best  with  high-speed 
engines. 
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Examples  of  direct-drivea  dyuamos  are  giveo  in  Figs. 
199,  Mi,  319,  and  224,  and  it  will  be  observed  ttiat  in 
the  first- mentioned  a  flywheel  is  specially  interposed  to 
give  Bteadioess  in  runniDg.  Id  Fig.  214  the  dynamo  is 
driven  by  a  turbine,  and  in  Fig.  224  by  a  gas  engine. 

In  rope  driving,  the  driving-wheel  of  the  engine  and  the 
pulley  of  the  dynamo  are  grooved  to  receive  a  number  of 
ropes.  There  is  less  slipping,  and  consequently  less  loss  of 
power,  with  ropes  than  with  a  band  or  belt ;  and,  moreover, 
the  running  is  not  stopped  by  the  breakage  of  one  or  two 
of  the  topes,  which  may  be  repaired  at  leisure.  If  a  belt 
breaks,  considerable  delay  often  ensues,  unless  a  spare  one 
is  at  hand.  With  leather  belting  it  is  best  to  place  the 
flesh  side  on  the  pulley,  the  belt  then  lasting  longer. 

Examples  of  pulleys  grooved  for  rope-driving  may  be 
seen  in  Figs.  21S  and  222.  All  the  other  machines  illus- 
trated in  Chap.  IX.  are  arranged  for  belt  or  band  driving, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

In  friction  driving,  the  engine  and  dynamo  pulleys  are 
brought  to  bear  on  one  another,  so  that  the  one  drives  the 
other  in  consequence  of  the  friction  between  them.  This 
method  is  very  little  employed,  but  we  have  a  domestic 
example  of  it  in  the  driving  of  the  spool-winder  on  a 
sewing-machine. 

The  power  transmitted  by  a  belt  is  proportional  to  its 
speed,  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  tension  between  its 
driving  and  slack  sides.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the 
tightness  of  a  belt  on  its  driving  side  as  compared  with 
its  slackness  on  the  other  side,  the  greater  will  be  the 
power  transmitted  at  a  given  speed.  If  a  belt  is  too 
tight,  extra  power  will  be  lost  in  moving  it ;  while  if  it  is 
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too  loose,  there  will  be  slipping.  la  either  case,  its  speed,  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  tension  between  its  two  sides,  will 
be  reduced.     So  abo  then  will  be  the  power  transmitted. 

If  W  is  the  width  of  a  belt  in  inches,  and  V  its  velocity 
of  travel  in  feet  per  minute,  the  borse-power  transmitted 
will  be : — 


.K'is  a  constant  depending  on  the  character  of  the  belt. 
For  single  belting,  K  varies  from  1000  to  800;  while  for 
double  belting,  its  value  is  about  500. 

28.  Horse-Power. — Whether  horse-power  be  termed 
mechanical  or  electrical,  it  is  still  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
namely,  ao  espression  signifying  a  certain  rate  of  doing 
work,  the  prefix  "  electrical "  merely  indicating  that  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  electrical  quantities  (Chap.  /,). 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  nominal  H.P. 
of  engines,  but  this  term  was  vague,  and  so  has  dropped 
out  of  use.  When  an  engine  was  said  to  he  of  so  many 
nominal  K.P.,  it  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  engine 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  yield  about  that  amount  of 
power.  Tlie  actual  power  developed  was  generally  found 
to  be  considerably  less  than  its  rated  nominal  value.  The 
indicated  S.P.  is  the  calculated  horse-pov:er  as  indirectly 
determined  during  the  working  of  the  engine ;  while  the 
effective  or  brake  H.P.  (B.H.P.)  is  that  actually  given  out 
by  the  crank-shaft,  and  measured  by  a  dynamometer 
(§  128>  The  efifective  H.P.  is  slightly  less  than  the  indi- 
cated H.P.,  the  difference  being  absorbed  by  the  engme 
in  moving  itself. 
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CHAPTER  X.-QUESTIONS. 

In  amuKiing  these  q\testwns,  give  liietchM  tohereeer  possible. 

1.  One  coil  oi  a  drum  armature  gets  very  hot  when  the  machine 
is  nmniiig  unloaded.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  Ihe  cure  1 
[Ord.  1898.] 

2.  Braw  the  kind  of  characteristic  curve  which  it  is  necessarj  that 
a  Bcriea-wound  dynamo  should  have  if  it  ia  to  be  used  for  lighting  a 
number  of  arc  lamps  arranRed  in  Beries.  Explain  the  reason  why  the 
characteristic  should  be  of  Uie  shape  shown  by  you.     [Ord.  1892.] 

3.  What  kind  of  dynamo  ia  the  best  for  uae  for  chaining  accumu- 
lators, and  why )     [Ord.  1898.] 

4.  Diatingniah  between  indicated  H.P.,  brake  S.P.,  effective  H-P., 
nominal  H.P.,  and  electiical  H.P.  An  engine  coupled  direct  to  a 
dynamo  ia  indicating  100  S.P.^vhat  would  you  eipect  the  valueaof 
the  quantities  to  bel  How  many  amperes  would  you  eipect  to 
get  at  100  volts)    [Ord.  1891.1 

5.  Describe  a  simple  sliunt  dynamo,  and  show  how  the  electro- 
motive force  of  such  a  niacbine  can  be  regulated.    [Ord.  1891.] 

6.  How  could  the  slight  up  and-down  motion  of  the  core  of  a 
solenoid  carrying  a  varying  current  be  arranged  to  alter  the  resistance 
in  a  rheostat  circuit,  as  briefly  referred  to  in  §  13 ) 

7.  What  is  the  difference  (a)  in  connections,  (6)  in  conatruction, 
between  a  shunt- wound  and  a  Beriea-wound  dynamo!  Why  ore  arc- 
ligbtins  machines  not  generally  ahunt  wound  1     [Ord.  1896.] 

B.  Show  by  means  of  sketches  the  methods  used  for  connecting 
componnd-wound  dynamos  in  paraileL    [Ord.  1897.] 

9.  Give  sketches  showing  the  way  in  wnich  (a)  two  shunt  dyna- 
mos, (i>)  two  compound -wound  dynamos  should  be  connected  ao  as 
to  work  in  parallel,  and  explain  your  object  in  connecting  them  as 
shown.    [Ord.  1901] 

10.  Sketch  diagrams  of  connections  you  would  employ  to  do  the 
following : — 

(a)  Couple  two  equal  series  dynamos  in  parallel. 

(6)  Couple  two  equal  shunt  dynamos  in  aeries.     [Ord.  1893.] 

11.  Why  ia  it  dangerous  to  lift  the  brushes  ot  a  shunt-wound 
dynamo  when  abutting  down  ?  State  what  would  occur  if  you  were 
to  lift  the  brushea  of  a  running  shunt-wound  dynamo  (a)  while  a 
fair  load  of  lamps  are  being  supplied  ;  (b)  when  no  current  is  being 
anpplied  to  the  external  circuit    [Ord.  1896.] 
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12.  Explain  why  it  is  generally  found  imposaiLle  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things : — 

(a)  Charge  a  battery  from  a  plain  series  dynamo  ; 
(6)  Couple  two  plain  series  dynamoB  ia  parallel ; 

(c)  Couple  two  plain  shunt  dynamos  in  aeries  ; 

(d)  Operate  eeveral  ordinary  electric  bellfl  in  series.     [Ord.  X892.] 

13.  How  should  a  dynamo  be  wound  to  give  constant  pressure 
with  varying  load  at  a  distance  from  the  macliine  !    [Orel.  1897.] 

14.  Wnat  are  theadvantagesand  drawbacks  of  cast-steel  for  dynamo 
nit^nets  1  What  is  the  best  cast-steel  that  has  been  made  up  to  the 
present  time  for  this  purpose  t    [Ord.  1897.1 

15.  A  drum  armature  in  a  2-pole  field  contains  150  external 
conductors,  it  nms  at  550  revolutiona  per  minute.  Find  the  total 
flux  passing  through  the  armature  whicn  is  required  to  produce  an 
electromotive  force  of  116  volts  on  open  circuit.    [Ord.  1893.] 

16.  Calculate  the  resistance  of  a  gramme  armature  wound  with  144 
turns  of  rectangular  wire  0-2 x 021  in.,  length  of  armature  core 
without  insulation  12  ins.,  radial  depth  2'5  ins.  The  resistance  of  100 
yds.  of  copper  rod,  one  square  inch  in  cross  section,  is  0"00S5  ohm. 
How  would  you  meas\u%  the  resistance  of  such  an  armature } 
[Ord.  1808.] 

17.  A  gramme  armature,  intended  for  a  2-pole  field,  has  130  turns 
of  conductor  wound  upon  it.  Give  the  total  flux  required  throi^li 
armature  core  if  an  electromotive  force  of  100  volts  is  to  be  induced 
at  a  speed  of  1000  revolutions  per  minute.    [Ord.  1894.] 

18.  With  several  direct-current  dynamos  running  in  parallel,  how 
would  you  determine  if  one  was  running  aa  a  motor  ?      [Ord.  1898.] 

19.  What  difficulties  are  likely  to  occur  in  charging  batteries  with 
a  compound-wound  machine,  and  what  precautions  would  you  take 
to  avoid  them  t    [Ord.  1898.] 

20.  Given  a  ring  armature  10  ins.  long,  10  ina.  diameter,  1  in. 
Tad  al  thickness  of  iron  ;  what  wire  would  you  use  to  give  1 10  volts, 
and  what  current  wonlJ  be  suitable  1  Speed,  1000  revolutions  per 
minute.     [Ord.  1895.] 

*21.  Aahunt  dynamo,  after  being  rewound,  is  run  at  full  speed,  but 
faila  to  excite  its  field  magnets.  What  are  the  various  possible 
causes,  and  how  would  you  ascertain  to  which  one  the  fault  in  the 
particular  case  was  due  1     [Prel.  1899.] 

•22.  You  have  a  ahunt  dynamo  which  ig  arranged  to  run  in  a 
counter  clock-wise  direction ;  what  changes  would  yon  have  to  make 
if  the  dynamo  were  required  to  be  run  in  the  opposite  direction  1 
[Prel.  1900.] 

23.  How  does  the  current  in  the  armature  bars  under  the  pole 
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face  in  a,  continuoua  cnrrent  dynamo  affect  the  field  dislributioa  in 
the  air-gap^  1  How  does  varying  the  position  of  tlis  plane  of  com- 
mutation in  the  interpolar  space  with  a  given  load  afiect  the  field 
excitation  required  for  a  constant  voltage  with  constant  speed  1 
[Ord.  1900.] 

24.  Name  the  several  causes  of  waste  of  energy  in  a  cantinuons 
current  dynamo  machine,  and  state  what  devices  are  necessary,  and 
what  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure  these  being  a  minimum 
in  any  given  design.    [Ord.  1902.] 

25.  You  have  to  design  a  dynamo  to  give  100  K.w.  at  600  volta. 
State  how  yoii  would  proceed  in  order  to  determine  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  armature.  Give  an  example  and  obtain  a  first 
approximation  of  the  dimensions.    [^Ord.  1902,] 

26.  Is  the  flesh  side  or  the  hair  side  of  a  leather  belt  run  against 
the  pulley  of  a  dynamo  ?  Give  reasons.  Also  state  what  advantages 
there  are  in  rope  driving  over  helt  driving,     [Ord.  1896.] 

27.  A  dynamo  takes  98  horse-power  to  drive  it,  and  runs  at  500 
revolutions  per  minute.  If  it  is  driven  by  a  belt,  and  the  pulley  is 
24  ins.  in  diameter,  what  will  be  the  difference  in  tension  netween 
the  driving  and  the  slack  sides  of  the  helt!     [Ord.  1902.] 

28.  A  rectangular  frame  is  wound  with  100  turns  of  wire,  the 
average  area  enclosed  by  the  turns  of  wire  is  600  sq.  cms.,  and  the 
frame  is  revolved  at  1000  reyolutions  per  minute  abont  an  axb 
bisectii^  the  frame,  and  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  coib  in  an  uniform 
magnetic  field  of  750  C.G.S.  units,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  Wliat  will  be  the  value  of  the 
alternating  E,M.F.  generated}    [Ord.  1903,] 

29.  Discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  "resistance"  commuta- 
tion and  "E.U.F."  commutation  in  D.C.  dynamos,  and  point  out 
the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  preferred. 
[Ord.  1903.] 

30.  If  in  Question  28  all  tlie  conditions  remain  the  same,  but 
instead  of  the  100  turns  of  wire  being  in  one  or  parallel  planes  they 
are  distributed  around  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  of  non-magnetic  and 
non-conducting  material  (to  form  a  drum  or  barrel  winding),  and 
provided  with  a  commutator  sector  at  each  turn,  and  brushes  as  in 
a  dynamo,  what  will  be  the  steady  E.M.F.  generated,  neglecting  any 
consequences  that  might  result  from  some  coils  being  short  circuited 
at  the  brushes }    [Ord.  1903.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Jigures  refer  to  the  numbered  paragraphs. 

Introduction,  29.  Alternating  Current,  30.  Alternating  Currenl 
(eont.),  31.  Alternating  Currant  (c(mt.),  32.  Capacity  in  Alter- 
nating-Carrent  Circuits,  33.  Capacity  m  Alternating-Currenl 
Circuits  (cont.),  34.  Effect  of  Capacity  in  the  Circuit,  35.  In- 
ductance, Capacity,  etc,  in  a  Direct-Current  Circuit,  36,  Induct- 
ance, Capacity,  etc.,  in  an  Alternating-Current  Circuit,  37.  Induct' 
ance  in  a  Circuit,  38.  Eff,;cts  of  an  Alternating  Current  and  of 
Inductance  and  Capacity  on  the  Insnlation  of  a  Circuit, 
Electrification  of  Conductor  Dielectric,  40.  Experiment  on 
ductance,  41.  Graphical  Bepresentation  of  an  Alternating- 
Current,  42.  Frequency,  43.  Frequency  of  Alternators,  44. 
Virtual  Volts  and  Amperes,  45.  Amplitude  and  Phase,  4G.  Lag 
and  Lead,  47.  Reactance,  48.  Beactance  and  Impedanc 
Different  action  of  Reaistance  and  Reactance  on  Current.  Choking 
Coils,  50.  Practical  Forms  of  Chofeing  Coil,  51.  Use  of  Choking 
Caih,  52.  "  Skin  Reeistance  "  or  Conductor  Impedance,  63.  Con- 
ductors for  Alternating  Currents,  54.  Electrical  Resonance,  55. 
Effective  Volts  and  Amperes,  56.  Connection  between  Induclance, 
Reactance,  Impedance,  Impressed  Volts,  and  Virtual  Current,  67. 
To  find  the  necessary  Inductance  for  a  Choking  Coil,  58.  Power 
in  Alternating-Current  Circuits,  59.  Power  in  Alternating- 
Current  Circuits  (ctmi.),  GO.  Polyphase  Currents,  61.  Questions, 
page  164, 
Chapter,  paragrapli,  and  figure  vnanben  in  italici  refer  to  Vol.  I. 

{5tk  Ed.) ;  and  those  in  heavy  type  to  "Electric  Wiring,  Fittings, 

Swilchea,  and  Lamps''  (Srd  Ed.). 

*29.  Introduction. — In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned 
^ith  alternating  currents.     To  explain  the  action  of  such 
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in  the  light  of  any  of  the  advanced  theories  would  he 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossihle,  in  an  elementary 
work  like  this.  Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  the 
same  simple  theory  as  is  used  in  Chaps.  //.  and  ///.  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  is  more  fully  explained 
in  the  Author's  Firsi  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

•30.  Alternating  Cureent. — The  simplest  kind  of 
current  is  that  derived  from  a  battery.  This  is  a  steady 
direct  current,  and  its  principal  properties  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  Chaps.  //.  and  ///.  A  well- 
designed  direct-current  dynamo  gives  a  current  which  is 
very  nearly  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  a  battery ;  and 
for  practical  purposes,  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  curi'ent 
from  a  battery  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  that  from  a 
dynamo,  or  from  a  rectifier  (Chap.  XVI.). 

If  a  reversing  switch  R^  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a 
battery  or  direct-current  dynamo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  be 

'  The  construction  and  action  of  this  form  of  Kversing  switch  are 
as  follon's ; — On  au  insulating  baBe,  e,  pivoted  at  p,  and  provided 
with  a  handle,  h,  are  mounted  the  y-shaped  piece  of  metal,  +  +, 
and  the  straiglit  piece,  — ,  to  which  the  +  and  —  polea  of  the  battery 
are  respectively  connected.  When  the  awitch-handle  is  in  the  position 
shown,  the  metal  tongues,  TF ,  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the 
outer  circuit,  C,  rest  on  +  +,  and  no  current  flows  from  the  battery. 
If  the  switch-handle  be  moved  to  the  right,  the  right-hand  leg  of  the 
(J-piece  remains  in  contact  with  T,  and  the  straight  piece  touches 
T,  9.  current  consequently  flowing  round  O  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction.  If  the  switch-handle  be  moved  to  the  left^  the  left-hand 
1^  of  the  IJ-piece  is  in  contact  with  T,  and  the  straight  piece  with 
T,  and  a  current  flows  round  C  in  a  clockwise  direction.  Thus,  if 
h  be  constantly  worked  to  and  fro,  an  alternating  current  will  be  set 
up  in  0.  The  actual  apparatus  la  shown  in  Fig.  30a,  where  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  connection  of  the  battery  is  reversed. 
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operated  at  regular  intervals,  alternating  E.M.Fa.  will  be 
impressed  on  tbe  outer  circuit  C,  and  an  alternating  current 
will  be  set  up  therein,  as  conveniently  represented  by  the 
double-headed  arrows  <■— >  <— >. 


Supposing  the  circuit  G  had  no  inductance  or  other  dis- 
turbing effect,  the  current  or  rate  of  flow  of  electricity  in 


Fid.  30a.— Reversing  Switcb  (J.  J.  Oriffio  k  Sods). 

it  would  always  be  the  same,  but  would  be  reversed  in 
direction  at  regular  intervals,  as  shown  by  the  "curve" 
in  Fig.  81. 

The  explanation  of  this  curve  is  as  follows : — Time  is 
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represented  along  the  horizontal  line  (say,  in  one-second 
intervals),  starting  from,  the  left.  Current  in  one  direction 
is  shown  by  vertical  distances  above  this  line,  and  current 
in  the  other  direction  by  vertical  distances  below  it.  It  is 
usual  to  style  currents  in  one  direction  +  (positive),  and 
those  in  the  opposite  direction  —  (negative) ;  but  these 
terms  are  confusing  to  the  beginner,  who  would  probably 
assume  that  a  "  +  current "  was  different  in  its  properties 
from  a  "  —  current."  We  shall  therefore  refer  to  them  as 
right-  and  left-hand  currents  respectively,  these  terms  well 
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— Curve  of  an  Imaginaiy  Alternating  Current. 


conveying  the  idea  that  they  flow  in  opposite  directions 
round  the  circuit.  Suppose  at  the  time  of  commencing 
the  curve,  a  "  right-hand  current "  was  flowing,  and  that 
its  value  was  10  amperes,  and  suppose  also  that  the  direction 
was  reversed  every  second.  Our  curve  would  then  start  at 
the  point  a,  and  would  run  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  1 
second — i.  e.  from  a  to  6 — when  it  would  suddenly  drop  to 
c,  the  current  having  been  reversed  :  the  "left-hand  cur- 
rent," cd,  would  continue  for  1  second,  as  shown,  and 
would  then  immediately  change  to  the  "right-hand  cur- 
rent," ef.     During  the  fourth  second  the  current  would  be 
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"  left-handed,"  g  h,  during  the  fifth  second  "  right-handed," 
ij,  and  so  on. 

The  above  is  a  purely  imaginary  condition  of  things, 
however,  for  a  current  cannot  really  change  suddenly  from 
one  direction  to  another  at  its  full  value ;  but  it  is  useful, 
as  it  gives  the  student  a  preliminary  idea  of  an  alternating 
current. 


Tin.  32.— Hydraulic  Analogue  to  illustrate  an  AltemstiDg  Cniient. 

•31.  Alternating  Cueeent  {cmt.). — In  Chaps.  II.  and 
///.  a  steady  direct  current  was  likened  to  a  steady  flow 
of  water  in  one  direction  through  a  pipe.  An  alternating 
current  may  then  be  compared  with  the  movement  of 
water  in  the  pipe  when  the  direction  of  flow  is  changed 
more  or  less  rapidly.  Fig.  32  shows  a  pipe  bent  round  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  circuit,  which  includes  a  pump,  P; 
the  whole  being  filled  with  water.  The  water  stands  for 
electiicity,  the  pipe  for  the  conductor,  and  F  for  the  dynamo 
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or  alternator — according  to  its  metbod  of  working.  F  is 
represented  as  a  kind  of  small  water-wheel,  actuated  by  a 
piUley  or  handle  outside.  If  P  be  rotated  continuously  in 
one  direction,  its  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  battery 
or  direct-current  dynamo,  the  water  in  the  pipe  (electricity  ■ 
in  the  conductor)  being  set  flowing  in  one  direction.  If 
P  rotate  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  at 
regular  intervals,  it  represents  the  action  of  an  alternator, 
for  there  will  be  a  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe  (electricity  in 
the  conductor)  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 
Now  electricity — like  water — may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument,  be  assumed  to  be  incompressible ;  so  that  with 
a  given  flow  (current),  the  number  of  pints  of  water  or 
coulombs  of  electricity  passing  any  point,  a,  in  the  pipe  or 
circuit,  is  the  same  as  the  number  passing  any  point,  h. 
Thus,  let  the  shaded  part,  C,  represent  one  pint  of  water 
or  one  coulomb  of  electricity.  When  C  moves  in  either 
direction,  all  the  other  units  of  water  or  electricity  in  front 
or  behind  it,  i.  e.  all  round  the  circuit,  move  at  exactly  the 
same  rate,  irrespectively  of  the  size  of  the  pipe  or  conductor, 
which  may  vary  at  diflcrent  parts  of  the  circuit.  In  other 
words,  the  6ow  of  electricity,  in  coulombs  per  second 
(amperes),  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  a  closed  series 
circuit.^  When  the  circuit  is  not  of  this  description,  i.  e. 
when  it  has  branches,  the  current  may  vary  in  diff"erent 
parts. 

Referring  still  to  Fig.  32,  let  U3  consider  the  action  of 

alternating  flow  at  difl'erent  freqtiencies — i.  e.  at  different 

rates  of  alternation  (§  43).    The  faster  P  works,  the  greater 

its  water-motive  force,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  flow 

'  Provided  it  has  negligible  capacity  (§§  33,  34,  etc.). 
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with  a  given  length  and  size  of  pipe  (circuit  conductor) ; 
it  being  presumed  that  there  is  very  little  waste  of  energy 
in  the  useless  carrying  round  of  water  io  the  spaces  ssab. 
Now  this  water-motive  force  is  clearly  analogous  to  the 
electro-motive  force  of  an  alternator.  The  frequency  of 
the  flow  (of  water  or  electricity)  does  not  depend  on  the 
value  of  water-motive  or  electro-motive  force,  but  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  latter  change  their  direction.  Thus,  if 
F  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  top  arrow  for  half  a 
minute,  and  then  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow  for 
half  a  minute,  the  current  will  change  its  direction  twice 
a  minute.  Now,  with  a  given  length  and  size  of  pipe 
(circuit  conductor),  any  particular  pint  or  coulomb,  G, 
may  make  10,  20,  30,  or  more  "  laps"  (journeys  round  the 
circuit)  before  the  reversal  of  flow  takes  place.  If  the 
direction  of  flow  be  changed  at  lesser  intervals,  i.  e.  if  the 
frequency  be  increased,  our  pint  or  coulomb  may  succeed 
in  making  only  two  or  three  journeys  round  in  one  direc- 
tion before  the  reversal  of  flow  occurs.  It  is  thus  con- 
ceivable that,  with  a  high  frequency,  one  unit  of  water  or 
electricity  may  traverse  only  a  part  of  the  circuit  (say, 
from  a  to  ^)  before  it  has  to  turn  back,  and  that  the  greater 
the  frequency  the  less  the  distance  actually  travelled  over. 
Thus  this  path  may  decrease,  as  the  frequency  increases, 
to  a-a',  a-~a", oi  a-a'",  it  being  remembered  that  there  is  a 
similar  movement  in  the  other  paiis  of  the  circuit. 

The  motion  of  water  or  electricity  in  the  circuit  depicted 
in  Fig.  32  may  thus,  when  the  water  or  electro-motive  force 
has  medium  frequency,  he  compared  with  that  of  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch.  The  current  in  a  given  circuit 
may  consequently  be  supposed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
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distance  traversed  at  each  alternation  by  any  given  coulomb, 
C,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  alternations  per  second :  so 
that  if  the  current  be  kept  constant,  when  the  frequency  is 
doubled,  the  path  traversed  by  any  given  coulomb  will  be 
halved,  and  we  versd.  It  will  be  remembered  that  cur- 
rent is  defined  as  the  number  of  coulombs  passing  any 
given  point  in  a  circuit  per  second  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
alternating  current  we  consider  the  actual  number  of 
coulombs  passing  by,  irrespective  of  their  direction  of  flow. 


Fte,  83.— HytUinlic  An&logue  to  illustrate  an  Altematjng  Current. 

Thus,  with  a  very  high  frequency,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  coulomb  0  (Fig.  32)  will  merely  oscillate  in  front  of 
the  point  a'",  the  number  of  times  it  passes  this  point  in 
one  second  being  a  measure  of  the  current. 

The  greater  the  frequency,  the  sharper  the  to-and-fro 
movement  of  electricity;  and  the  comparatively  non- 
dai^rous  character  of  extremely  high  frequency  currents, 
such  as  are  used  in  etheric  telegraphy  and  other  work, 
may  be  roughly  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
electricity  in  the  circuit  moves  over  so  minute  a  path,  that 
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the  curreut  is  iadeBuitely  small,  certain  retarding  effects 
increasing  with  the  frequency  (§§  48,  49,  54,  and  55). 

The  hydraulic  analogue  of  an  alternating-current  circuit 
is  often  illustrated  as  in  Fig.  33 ;  the  pulley,  p,  representing 
the  rotating  part  of  the  alternator ;  the  force  of  the  pump 
piston,  P,  the  electro-motive  force  ;  and  the  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  piston,  the  reversals  in  the  direction  of 
the  electro-motive  force.  Good  as  this  analogy  is  in  some 
respects,  it  is  rather  a  faulty  one,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
actual  passage  of  water  through  the  pump;  and  the 
student  might  from  this  infer  that  there  was  no  passage 
of  electricity  through  the  alternator.  But  we  assume  that 
the  electricity  flows  through  the  alternator,  or  dynamo,  or 
battery,  just  aa  it  does  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
circuit 

An  alternating  current  might  be  described  as  a  "con- 
tinual oscillation"  of  electricity  in  the  circuit,  just  as  the 
movement  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  is  a  "  continual 
oscillation."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
use  of  the  term  "  electrical  oscillation  "  is  applied  to  the 
movement  of  electricity  when  a  condenser  is  discharged,  a 
rapid  to-and-fro  movement  in  an  itieompUte  circuit,  which 
dies  away  to  nothing.  This  movement  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  one  end  of  a  compass- 
needle  coming  to  rest  in  a  strong  magnetic  field.  The 
term  oscillation  should  therefore  be  confined  to  the  case 
of  condensers,  to  prevent  confusion. 

*32.  Alternating  Current  (cont.). — From  what  was 
said  in  Chap.  I V.,  it  should  be  clear  that  it  is  impossible 
suddenly  to  start  a  current  at  its  full  value,  and  equally 
impossible  to  stop  it  suddenly ;  because  of  the  effects  of 
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inductance  or  self-induction,  etc.,  the  current  taking  time 
to  "  grow  "  and  time  to  die  away.  It  is  thus  even  more 
out  of  the  question  suddenly  to  reverse  a  current  in  a 
circuit. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  simple  circuit  or  to 
wind  a  coU  so  that  it  shall  have  little  or  no  inductance,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  34,  where  each  half  of  the  circuit  or  coil 
neutralizes  the  other's  mt^netic  effect ;  the  conductor  will 
still  have  cafox^ty  (Chap.  //.),  and  this  also  exercises  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  current.  Moreover,  a  coil  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  34  would  be  useless  for  solenoids  or  electro- 


A 

F:q.  34.— Non-Inducti 


Wintling. 


magnets,  as  it  would  have  no  magnetic  field.  It  therefore 
follows  that  every  working  circuit  exercises  more  or  less  dis- 
turbing effect,  and  also  that,  in  the  case  of  an  alternating 
current,  this  disturbing  effect  is  continuous.  Consequently, 
the  "  curve  "  in  Fig.  31  does  not  represent  a  real  alternating 
current,  for  such  not  only  varies  in  direction,  but  is  also 
constantly  varying  in  strength.  With  a  given  circuit,  the 
changes  in  direction  and  strength  take  place  at  regular 
intervals,  and  an  alternating  current  is  thus  often  called  a 
periodic,  harmonic,  or  wave  current.  In  fact,  the  curve  of  a 
real  alternating  current  is  a  series  of  waves,  which  may  be 
roughly  likened  to  those  set  up  in  a  rope  which  is  fixed  at 
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one  end,  while  its  other  end  is  rapidly  moved  up  and  dowa 
(Figs.  59,  62,  and  64). 

There  are,  however,  diiFerent  kinds  of  alternating  cur- 
rent. That  with  wliich  we  are  mainly  concerned  in  this 
chapter  may  be  termed  a  simple  cdteiitating,  or  iiiigle  phase^ 
or  Tiwnophase  cu/rrent,  to  distinguish  it  from  polyphase 
currents  (§§  61,  65, 139,  etc.). 

The  simplest  case  in  which  an  alternating  current  is 
set  up  is  when  two  Bell  telephones  are  used  as  transmitter 
and  receiver  respectively.  The  iron  plate  or  diaphragm  of 
the  telephone  used  as  transmitter,  is  caused  by  the  voice 
to  perform  motions  to  and  fro  ia  front  of  a  magnet,  on  the 
end  of  which  a  coil  of  wire  is  placed.  The  changes  in  the 
strength  of  field  caused  by  the  motions  of  the  iron  disk, 
induce  E.M.Fs.  in  the  coil  of  wire ;  and  as  these  motions 
are  to  and  fro,  the  field  is  alternately  strengthened  and 
weakened,  the  result  of  the  movement  of  its  lines  being 
an  alternating  E.M.F,  in  the  coil,  which  is  cut  by  those 
lines.  As  the  transmitter  is  in  this  case  connected  to  an 
exactly  similar  telephone,  by  a  couple  of  wires  forming  the 
circuit,  a  current  alternates  in  the  circuit  and  coils  of 
both  instruments.  The  magnet  of  the  second  telephone 
(or  receiver)  being  correspondingly  strengthened  and 
weakened,  its  diaphrt^m  is  caused  to  perform  move- 
ments of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  the  transmitter 
diaphn^m,  and  it  sets  up  sound  waves  iu  the  air  in 
front  of  it.  The  transmitter  and  receiver  thus  really  act 
as  a  mioiature  alternating-current  dynamo  and  motor 
respectively. 

The  mt^eto-machine  and  bell  so  much  used  in  tele- 
phone  and   other  work   afford    another  example.      The 
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magaeto-macliiiie  (sometimes  called  the  "  rioger "  or 
"  generator ")  is  a  simple  form  of  alteraating-current 
dynamo,  the  alternating  current  being  induced  by  the 
rotation  of  a  coil  of  wire  in  a  two-pole  magnetic  field 
(§  42) :  while  the  magneto  bell  may  be  likened  to  an 
altemating-current  motor,  for  its  hammer  will  only 
move  contiQuousIy  when  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
through  its  coils  (Chap.  V.). 

33.  CAPAcrxr  in  ALTERNATiNa-CoRKEMT  Circuits. — 
One   very   important  difference   between  the   action   of 


Fia.  35. — Dired-Cuirenb  Circuit  with  CtmdeDsers. 


direct  and  alternating  currents  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments illustrated  in  Figs.  35  and  36.  Here  two  circuits 
are  depicted,  each  containing  a  source  of  E.11.F.,  a  glow- 
lamp  L,  and  two  condensers  C,C;  but  in  the  first  the 
E.M.F.  is  due  to  a  direct-current  dynamo  D,  and  in  the 
second  to  an  alternator  A.  Now,  in  Fig.  34  it  ia  clear  that 
no  current  can  flow  through  the  lamp,  even  if  one  of  the 
condensers  be  removed,  for  each  of  the  latter  interposes  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  circuit.  In  Fig.  36,  on  the 
other  band,  if  the  condensers  are  suitable  in  capacity,  the 
lamp  L  will  light  up.     At  first  sight  this  result  seems 
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most  inexplicable  ;  but  when  we  consider  tbe  action  of  the 
condenser,^  and  the  fact  that  the  aitemator  ia  keeping  up 
a  constant  surging  of  electricity  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  plates  a  and  h,  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
must  also  be  a  corresponding  alternating  flow  of  electricity 
in  the  lamp  circuit,  between  the  plates  c  and  d.  The 
results  would  be  precisely  the  same  if  one  condenser  only 
were  employed  in  each  experiment ;  but  the  use  of  two 
makes  the  effect  in  the  latter  case  (Fig.  36)  all  the  more 
remarkable. 


-@ — ^=^ 

A 

Fio.  36. — AltematiDg-CuTMnt  Circuit  with  CondeiiBera. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  experiments  above 
described  the  capacity  is  in  aeries  with  the  circuit,  i.  e. 
there  is  no  continuous  conducting  path.  This  state  of 
things  efifectually  prevents  the  continual  flow  of  a  direct 
current,  but  does  not  stop  the  "  action  "  of  an  alternating 
one. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  the  second  experiment  (Fig.  36) 
is  as  follows.  Before  the  alternator  is  working,  the  whole 
circuit  may  be  assumed  to  be  filled  with  electricity  evenly 

'  See  Ite  Author's  Firxt  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Second  Edition,  §  166. 
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distributed,  and  at  zero  potential  or  presaure.  .  Now  8up- 
poae  the  alteraator  to  work.  During  the  first  alternation, 
i.  e.  while  its  E.M.F.  is  in  one  direction  (§  43),  it  pumps 
electricity  through  itself  from  a  to  b,  causing  a  P.D. 
between  a  and  b  about  equal  to  its  own  E.M.F.  b  is 
consequently  +  ly.  electrified  and  a  —  ly.  electrified,  as 
iQdicated  by  the  signs  -(-  and  — ,  Influence  (electrostatic 
induction)  now  takes  place  across  the  condenser  dielectrics, 
causing  a  rush  of  electricity  througli  the  lamp  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  c  is  +  and  d  —.  During  the  second  alter- 
nation, that  is  when  the  reversal  of  the  alternator  E.M.F. 
occurs,  electricity  is  pumped  froin  6  to  a  through  the 
alternator,  so  that  a  becomes  +  and  J  — ;  a  rush  conse- 
quently takes  place  ab  the  same  time  from  c  to  d,  c 
becoming  —  and  d  +,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  reversal  and 
flow  of  electricity  in  the  alternator  circuit  causes  a  corre- 
Bpouding  reversal  and  flow  in  the  lamp  circuit. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  same  results  would  have 
been  obtained  with  one  condenser  only  in  circuit.  This 
will  be  understood  from  what  follows.  In  Fig.  37,  A  is  an 
alternator,  with  two  wires  joined  to  its  terminals ;  one  of 
the  wires  being  severed,  and  a  lamp,  L,  inserted.  The 
ends  of  the  wires  approach  very  closely,  as  at  a  and  b,  but 
are  not  in  contact,  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  dielectric,  d, 
being  interposed  to  prevent  sparking  across.  The  alter- 
nator circuit  is  consequently  not  complete.  Now  the  ends 
of  the  wires  a  and  b,  and  the  dielectric  d,  virtually  fona 
a  condenser  of  extremely  small  capacity,  and  the  alter- 
nator pumps  electricity  backwards  and  forwards  between 
a  and  b.  But  in  this  case  very  little  electricity  passes  at 
each  reversal  of  the  E.M.F.,  owing  to  the  small  capacity 
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of  the  eods  of  the  circuit;  and  an  ordioary  lamp  will 
consequently  show  no  indication  of  a  current.  The  wires 
are  supposed  to  be  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  not  running 
side  by  side  or  near  other  bodies,  as  we  wish  to  consider 
the  circuit  as  only  having  appreciable  capacity  at  its  ends. 
When  the  alternator  is  pumping  in  one  direction,  say 
from  a  tob,  &  quantity  of  electricity  will  pass  sufficient  to 
make  the  P.D.  between  a  and  b  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  alternator  ;  or,  iu  other  words,  the  condenser  a  i  will 
be  charged  to  the  potential  of  the  alternator.     Now,  the 


+ 


FiQ.  37. — Action  of  Coudeiuer. 

smaller  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  the  less  is  the  dis- 
placement of  electricity  necessary  to  raise  the  P.D. 
between  its  coatings  to  a  given  amount.  In  the  preaent 
case,  because  of  the  extremely  small  capacity  of  the  ends 
of  the  circuit,  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  electricity 
will  pass  from  tx  to  &.  When  the  alternator  reverses  its 
E,M.F.,  another  small  quantity  of  electricity  will  be 
pumped  from  b  to  a;  and  so  on,  backwards  and  forwards 
with  every  alternation  of  the  EM.F. 

By  putting  metal  plates  on  each  side  of  the  dielectric, 
d,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  p,  p,  the  capacity  of  the 
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adjacent  ends  of  the  circuit  (i.  e.  of  the  condenser)  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  a  much  greater  qusnti^  of 
electricity  will  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  lamp.  But  tfae 
current  will  still  be  insufficient  to  light  it  with  a  simple 
two-plate  condenser  such  as  this,  unless  of  very  unwieldy 
dimensions,  or  unless  an  enormously  high  E.M.F.  be 
employed.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  by  using  a 
large  or  multiple-plate  condenser  of  sufficient  capacity,  an 
ordinary  E.M.F.  will  cause  enough  electricity  to  pass  to 
and  fro  to  light  a  lamp,  or,  if  need  be,  a  number  of  lamps. 

It  has  been  explained  how  what  is  practically  an  alter- 
nating current  can  be  kept  up  all  round  the  circuit,  even 
if  one  or  two  condensers  be  inserted  therein  (Figs.  S6  and 
37) ;  and  the  reader  should  now  be  able  to  understand 
that  the  fanciful  arrangement  of  things  depicted  in 
Fig.  38  is  possible;  any  number  of  lamps,  L,  and  con- 
densers, C,  being  joined  consecutively  in  the  circuit  of  an 
alternator,  A ;  the  lamps  burning  brilliantly  if  the 
condensers  are  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  the  E.M.F,  high 
enough. 

As  will  be  presently  pointed  out,  every  electric  circuit 
possesses  more  or  less  capacity,  owing  to  the  prosimity  of 
the  conductors  to  each  other  and  to  the  Earth.  Whether 
capacity  can  be  extensively  made  use  of  in  ordinary 
methods  of  alternating-current  electricity  supply,  is  as 
yet  an  open  question,  Mr.  James  Swinburne  has  main- 
tained that  it  can,  and  has  constructed  tinfoil  condensers 
with  thick  paper  dielectric  compressed  between  metal 
plates,  and  placed  in  a  solid  air-tight  iron  box  filled  with 
special  insulating  material  of  an  oily  nature  to  maintain 
the  insulation.     We  cannot  enter  into  the  consideration 
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of  the  circumstances  under  which  condensers  have  been 
or  are  being  applied,  as  they  are  used  ou\y  in  isolated 
cases  at  present. 

At   ail  events,  the   results  depicted  in  Figs.  36  to  38 


Fig.  36. — CondenserB  in  Circuit. 


are  closely  related  to  many  beautiful  experiments  with 
alternating  currents  of  extra  high  pressure  and  frequency, 
which  certainly  seem  to  foreshadow  great  advances  on  the 


¥ia,  3S. — Electric  Oable  ut  a  Condenser. 

methods  of   electrical  distribution  and   lighting   as  at 
present  carried  out. 

34.  Capacity  in  Altehnating-Current  Cihcuits 
(eofU.). — The  reader  will  pi-obably  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  statement  made  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  para- 
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graph,  to  the  effect  that  every  ordinary  electric  circuit 
possesses  more  or  less  capacity.  Such  is  the  case,  but  the 
capacity  is  in  parallel  with  the  circuit,  not  in  series  with  it 
as  in  Figs.  35  to  38. 

In  Fig.  39,  C  is  an  electric  cable  laid  direct  in  the 
ground,  or  in  a  conduit.  The  conductor  forma  one  coating 
of  the  condenser,  the  insulation  of  the  cable  the  dielectric, 
and  the  outer  metal  sheathing  (if  any),  material  of  the 
conduit  (if  metal),  or  the  Earth,  the  other  coating.  This 
state  of  things  may  be  dii^ammaticatly  represented  as 
in  Fig.  40,  where  we  may  imagine  the  conductor  of  the 

EARTH 

_L   ^   ^  ^  . 

CABLE  INSULATION       


Fio.  40.— Cqiaeity  of  Cable. 

cable  as  joined  at  intervals  to  the  coatings  of  condensers, 
the  other  coatings  being  connected  with  Earth.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  capacity  is  in  parallel  with  the  cable. 

If  the  cable  have  no  metal  sheathing,  and  be  placed  in  a 
roomy  conduit,  the  air  surrounding  it  and  also  the  con- 
duit (if  non-metallic)  form  part  of  the  dielectric  of  our 
imaginary  condenser  system ;  and  the  capacity  is  then 
much  less,  as  the  "  coatings  "  of  the  condenser  are  farther 
apart. 

Suppose  there  are  two  cables  running  side  by  side  in 
a  pipe  or  conduit,  or  in  the  ground,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  41,  which  cables  may  or  may  not  form  part  of  the 
same  circuit:  we   may  then   look   upon   the   two   cable 
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conductors  as  the  respective  coatings  of  the  condenser, 
and  the  two  insulating  coverings,  etc.,  in  between,  as  the 
dielectric.  The  conception  of  this  state  of  things  as  a 
condenser  ia  not  so  easy  as  in  the  case  of  a  single  cable 
laid  in  the  ground;  but  it  is  made  clearer  in  Fig.  42, 
which   represents  a   section   of   what   lies   between   one 


Fio.  41. — Capacity  of  Cables. 


conductor  and  the  other.  The  break  in  the  condenser 
dielectric  (cable  insulation)  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  cable  sheathing  or  containing  pipe,  the  earth,  or  air, 
practicaUy  makes    little    difference    in    the   "  condenser 

ICONDUGniR 

\  CULE 
j  SHEATHING 
/  OR  PIPE 

t CONDUCTOR 

FiQ.  42.— Capa''it;  of  Cable. 

action "  between  the  two  cable  conductors,  as  the  cables 
usoally  lie  close  tt^ether. 

The  greater  the  length  of  the  cables,  and  the  closer 
together  or  to  Earth  tbey  are,  the  greater  their  capacity. 
As  a  rule,  armoured  cables  have  greater  capacity  than 
unarmoured  ones ;  and  the  capacity  of  unarmoured  cables 
is  increased  when  they  are  placed  in  iron  conduits.    The 
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capacity  of  undergrannd  armoured  mains  varies  from 
about  '3  to  '6  microfarads  per  mile.  It  depends  some- 
what upon  their  aize  and  construction,  and  is  reduced  by 
employing  paper  instead  of  india-rubber  as  dielectric. 

35.  Effect  of  Capacity  in  the  Circuit. — The  effect 
of  capacity  upon  the  current  in  an  alternating-current 
circuit  ifl  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  inductance,  for  it 
assistR  or  tends  to  assist  the  current  to  rise  to  its  maxi- 
mum value  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  whereas 
inductance  retards  or  tends  to  retard  the  cnrrent  (Chap. 


M 


M 


_H_ 


f 


m 


Fig.  43. — Capacity  id  ui  Altematlng-Outrent  t^uit. 

IV.).    This  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  capacity  is  in 
series  or  in  parallel  with  the  circuit. 

In  Fig.  43,  A  is  an  alternator,  the  mains  from  which 
run  for  a  long  distance  side  by  side,  and  feed  a  number 
of  transformers,  etc.  For  convenience  we  place  the 
transformers,  T  T,  at  the  far  end  of  the  circuit,  and 
think  of  the  condenser  effect  of  the  first  portion.  The 
alternator  is  constantly  pumping  electricity  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  mains  M  M  M  and  W  M'  M, 
and  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opposite  coatings  of 
a  condenser.  Let  us  suppose  the  alternator  first  pumps 
from  if  to  if;  electricity  will  be  heaped  up,  so  to  speak. 
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on  M,  and  a  deficit  left  on  M,  M  beiog  +  and  M  — . 
Now,  neglecting  for  the  moment  the  latter  end  of  the 
circuit,  suppose  the  alternator  were  suddenly  stopped : 
there  would  then  be  a  momentary  return  flow  of  electricity 
from  M'  to  Jf  through  the  alternator;  in  other  words,  the 
condenser  would  discharge  itself.  If  the  alternator  go 
on  working,  however,  it  is  obvioua  that  the  electricity 
heaped  up  on  JT  helps  or  increases  the  flow  when  the 
alternator  begins  to  pump  from  M"  Xo  M.  M  then  becomes 
+  and  M'  — ,  and  when  the  alternator  again  reverses  its 
E.M.F.,  the  +  charge  on  M  flows  round  to  M",  and  helps 


^M'//y/Mf////^/M 


Fia.  44.— Capsdty  of  Cablea. 


the  ordinary  current.  This  auxiliary  current,  if  we  may 
30  call  it,  is  generally  termed  the  e^mdm^^  (nirrent,  and  is 
clearly  greater  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  mains.  In 
the  above  explanation  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  alter- 
nator is  pumping  to  and  fro  very  slowly,  whereas  the 
reversals  of  E.M.F.  really  take  place  several  times  a 
second  (§  43). 

When  the  "go"  and  "return"  mains  do  not  run  side 
by  side,  the  condenser  action  may  be  pictured  as  follows : — 
Suppose  the  alternator  to  pump  from  left  to  right  (Fig. 
4i4i),  a  surplus  is  heaped  up  on  the  right-hand  cable,  and 
a  deficit  created   in  the  left-hand  one;   influence  takes 
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place,  and  —  and  +  charges  respectively  are  ioSueoced 
(or  induced)  on  the  outsides  of  the  cables,  as  shown  by 
the  signs.  If  the  alternator  E.M.F.  suddenly  stopped, 
there  would  be  a  momentary  current  from  right  to  left 
through  the  alternator.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when 
.  the  alternator  reverses  its  E.M.F.,  there  will  be  a  greater 
transference  of  electricity  (from  right  to  left)  than  there 
was  when  the  alternator  first  started  and  pumped  from 
left  to  right.  The  left-hand  cable  will  then  become  +  ly. 
charged,  and  the  right-hand  one  "  ly.  charged,  and  the 
discharge  will  help  the  alternator  when  it  again  reverses 
its  E.M.F. 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  will  probably  have  occurred 
to  the  reader,  and  that  is,  that  the  two  cables  in  Fig.  43 
being  connected  across  at  various  points  by  transformers, 
etc.,  are  not,  consequently,  strictly  analogous  to  the  insu- 
lated plates  of  a  condenser.  In  Fig.  45,  for  instance,  C,  G,  0, 
etc.,  are  condensers  representing  the  capacity  of  the  two 
cables,  T,  T,  T,  etc.,  the  primary  coils  of  transformers 
connected  between  them,  and  A  the  alternator.  JJow 
of  course,  any  metallic  cross-connection  would  prevent  the 
charging  of  the  condensers  with  a  steady  direct  pressure ; 
but  it  is  conceivable — and,  indeed,  is  proved  by  practice-:- 
thatwith  a  rapidly  alternating  pressure,  the  condenser  action 
is  not  perceptibly  affected  if  the  cables  be  connected  across 
by  some  n&a-indvxtive  resistanee — glow-lamps  for  example. 
When  inductive  resistances,  such  as  transformers,  are  joined 
to  the  cables  (Fig.  45),  the  capacity  effect  will  be  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  inductance  thus  put  in  circuit, 
though  when  a  transformer  is  fully  loaded  with  glow- 
lamps  or  other  non-inductive  work,  its  inductance  becomes 
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negligible.  Capacity  and  ioduotance  tend  to  neutralize 
each  other  only  when  both  are  distributed  along  the  whole 
length  of  tbe  circuit,  as  in  Fi^.  45.  In  Fig.  43,  the 
capacity  of  the  firat  part  of  the  circuit  would  be  little 
affected  by,  or  have  little  effect  on,  the  inductance  at  the 
far  end  (§§  37,  47). 

A  circuit  is  indiictive  or  non-inductwe  according  as  it 
has  appreciable  or  negligible  inductance.  Similarly,  as 
regards  capacity,  tt  is  here  eu^ested  that  we  might  speak 
of  circuits  as  being  capacious  or  non-capacious. 


-^ 

-^ 

-^ 

^       =^t^ 
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T 

©A 

Fig.  45, — C^ttcity  md  lodactutoe  od  Cables. 

36.  Indcctance,  Capactit,  etc.,  in  a  Direct-Cuk- 
BENT  CiscxjiT. — In  direct-current  work  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  liken  a  current  to  a  steady  flow  of  water 
through  a  metal  pipe,  the  rate  of  flow  representing 
current,  the  pressure  on  the  water — E.M,F.,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  pipe — ^resistance  in  the  electrical  circuit. 
But  here  there  is  no  good  analogy  for  inductance,  or  for 
capacity  ;  which  two  quantities  are  nearly  always  present 
in  an  alternating-current  circuit.  Consequently,  some 
other  help  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  picture  in  our 
minds  the  phenomena  of  an  alternating  current,  and  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  a  direct  current. 
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In  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institutioa, 
in  1895,  Professor  Forbes  employed  various  mecbanical 
analogies  to  illustrate  electrical  pheuomena,  and  these 
we  shall  here  make  use  of,  with  certain  extensions  and 
modifications.^ 

In  Fig.  46  {a),  T  W  ia  a.  short  length  of  thick  wire, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  held  vertically  by  its  upper  end, 
T,  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  band.  Twist 
the  top  of  the  wire  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  continuously  round  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  curved  arrow,  and  assume  the  twisting  force 
applied  to  correspond  with  the  E.M.F.  in  the  electric 
circuit,  and  the  rotation  of  T  Wto  represent  the  current. 
Then,  assuming  that  the  wire  is  merely  steadied  by  the 
left  hand  while  it  is  being  twisted  by  the  right,  T  W 
corresponds  with  an  electric  circuit  in  which  there  is 
practically  no  resistance,  inductance,  or  capacity;  for  it 
may  be  set  rotating,  kept  rotating,  and  stopped,  without 
appreciable  effort — i.  e.  the  cnrrent  may  be  started  or 
stopped  at  once,  or  kept  up  with  a  very  small  expenditure 
of  enei^y. 

In  Fig.  46  (i),  a  large  paper  vane,  V,  is  &8tened  to 
the  wire.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  oppose  continuous  air 
resistance  to  the  rotation  of  T  W,  although  it  does  not 
appreciably  retard  the  setting  up  or  stopping  of  that 
rotation.  This  air  resistance  must  be  compared  with 
electrical  resistance,   and   the   arrangement   then   corre- 

>  The  teacher  or  student  diould  not  be  content  with  merely 
explaining  or  reading  through  the  account  of  the  following  experi- 
ments, but  should  himielf  experiment  with  the  simple  contrivances 
depicted  in  Figs.  46  and  47. 
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spends  with  a  circuit  in  which  there  is  appreciable 
resistaocc,  but  practically  no  inductance  or  capacity.  If 
the  same  twisting  force  be  applied  as  iu  case  {a),  the 
rotation  of  the  wire  will  not  be  so  rapid ;  in  other  words, 
with  a  given  E.M,F.,  the  presence  of  resistance  diminishes 
the  current 

In  Fig.  46  (c),  a  disk  of  lead,  Z,  or  other  heavy  body. 


V.  > 


TW. 


T.W. 


T 

Ifw 

W  (i)  (c)  (d) 

p— i         p'-^s        p-lSs 

, I  .    Lp    ^ 

\  I  ■'"■  * ■' 

cj        in        (3) 


is  tightly  fixed  to  the  end  of  T  W.  Now,  while  the  air 
offers  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  turning  of  X,  on 
account  of  its  shape;   the  latter,  because  of  its  inertia,^ 

'  Inettw,  is  that  property  of  a  body  in  virtue  of  which,  it  resists 
being  set  in  motion,  having  its  motion  changed,  or  being  stopped 
when  in  motion.  The  inertia  of  a  body  depends  upon  ita  weight 
(or,  more  strictly,  its  mass),  and  also,  to  some  extent,  upon  ita  shape. 
Force  is  necessary  to  overcome  inertia,  for  it  requires  considerable 
force  to  set  a  heavy  hody  (a  flywheel,  for  instance)  in  motion,  and 
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opposes  considerable  momentary  resistance  to  the  setting 
up  of  motion  in  T  W,  and  it  also  tends  to  prevent  the 
sudden  stopping  of  T  W.  The  addition  of  L  therefore 
has  the  effect  of  adding  inertia  to  the  contrivance  aa  a 
whole,  and  it  will  be  found  to  require  appreciable  effort 
to  set  2"  IT  rotatingi  and  when  in  motion  it  will  resist 
any  sudden  stoppage.  This  mechanical  inertia  is  com- 
parable with  tlie  inductance  (sometimes  called  electric  or 
electro-magnetic  inertia)  in  the  electric  circuit,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  oppose  momentarily  the  starting,  changing, 
or  stopping  of  a  current  (Chap.  /K.),  Fig.  46  (c)  thus 
presents  the  mechanical  analogy  of  a  circuit  with  resistance 
and  inductance,  but  without  capacity. 

In  the  above  examples  E.M.F.  has  been  likened  to  a 
twisting  or  rotating  force,  current  to  rotation,  electrical 
resistance  to  air  friction  or  resistance,  and  inductance 
to  inertia.  We  must  now  get  something  to  represent 
capacity.  In  Fig.  46  {d),  IB  is  an  india-rubber  or  other 
flexible  rod  or  tube  rigidly  fixed  at  the  bottom,  say,  to  a 
block  of  wood,  S,  which  cannot  move ;  and  i'  is  a  pointer 
(such  as  a  pin)  stuck  into  the  upper  end  of  I H,  to 
indicate  its  movement.  It  will  now  be  shown  that  this 
arrangement  is  typical  of  a  condenser.  If  E.M.F.  be 
applied  to  a  condenser,  there  will  be  a  momentary  current 
due  to  the  rush  of  electricity  into  one  of  its  coatings  (or 
set  of  coatings)  and  out  of  the  other,  which,  in  amount, 
will  depend  upon  its  capacity;  and  the  displaced  electricity 
will  represent  the  charge  in  the  condenser.     If  the  E.M.F. 

also  conaiderable  force  to  atop  it.  When  a  body  ia  in  motion,  it  ia 
said  to  have  momeatiim. 
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be  remove<l,  and  the  condenser  left  insulated,  it  will  retain 
its  charge :  but  when  the  condenser  terminals  are  con- 
nected by  a  conductor,  it  will  dischat^e  itself,  there  being 
a  sudden  rush  of  electricity  (momentary  current)  in  the 
opposite  direction.'  Turning  now  to  our  mechanical  ana- 
logue. Fig.  46  (d) ;  on  applying  a  twisting  force  (E.M.F.) 
to  the  top  of  IB,  there  will  be  a  certain  rotation  of  P 
(current)  until  the  force  with  which  IM  tends  to  untwist 
equals  the  twisting  force.  The  amount  of  twist  (charge) 
that  can  be  put  upon  IK  depends  on  its  flexibility 
(capacity),  and  on  the  twisting  force  (chai^ng  E.M.F.) 
applied.  When  I  It  has  been  twisted  as  much  as  possible, 
let  its  top  be  fixed  (insulated)  by  means  of  a  clamp ;  it 
will  then  represent  an  insulated  charged  condenser.  Now 
release  the  clamp,  and  I R  will  fly  round,  as  indicated  by 
P,  this  being  equivalent  to  discharging  the  condenser,  the 
momentary  movement  of  P  representing  the  momentary 
current  of  discharge.  It  is  evident  that  IB  might  be 
replaced  by  a  coiled  spring,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46  (e).  These 
experiments  {d  and  «)  only  serve  to  show  the  effect  of 
capacity  in  a  condenser  circuit,  as  distinguished  from  one 
which  is  completely  closed  to  allow  of  the  continuous 
passage  of  electricity. 

Fig.  46  00  illustrates  a  circuit  with  capacity  (due  to  the 
light  coiled  spring  B),  and  resistance  (due  to  V),  but 
practically  no  inductance.     S  has  two  pointers,  P  and  P, 

'  The  dischai^e  of  a  condenser  chained  by  a  steady  preasure,  ia 
really  oscillatory  in  nature  ;  and  tlie  analogy  fita  the  actual  conditions 
if  we  suppose  that,  on  release,  IR  fliea  round  a  little  too  far,  then 
retama,then  goes  back,  thus  making  a  certain  number  of  ditninisbing 
oscillations  before  it  comes  to  rest. 
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fised  one  at  each  end,  aod  when  S  is  untwisted,  P  and  P 
should  be  exactly  ia  line  as  viewed  from  the  top.  Now 
begin  to  twist  the  top  of  the  wire,  T  W,  keeping  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pointers.  It  will  be  found  that  P  moves 
round  a  little  in  advance  of  P  (if  the  spring  ia  not  too 
thick)  before  Y  begins  to  rotate,  this  representing  the 
prehminary  charging  of  the  conductor;  P  keeping  in 
advance  of  P  all  the  time  the  rotation  is  continued  (the 
permanent  charge  in  the  conductor).  If,  now,  the  twisting 
force  (E.M.F.)  is  suddenly  stopped  i.\,TW,V  will  continue 
its  motion  through  a  short  distance,  until  F  catches  up 
with  P,  this  being  representative  of  the  discharge  from 
the  conductor,  which  tends  to  prolong  the  current. 

In  Fig.  46  {g),  the  disk  of  lead,  L,  is  added  to  represent 
inductance  in  the  circuit.  On  applying  a  twisting  force 
(E.M.F.)  to  the  top  of  the  wire,  P  first  moves  round 
slightly  in  advance  of  P,  then  the  inertia  (inductance) 
of  L  has  to  be  overcome,  and  at  last  Y  gets  up  full  speed 
(current).  On  trying  to  stop  the  rotation  (current),  the 
momentaoi  of  L  (E.M.F.  due  to  inductance)  and  untwist- 
ing of  S  (discharge  due  to  capacity),  but  principally  the 
former,  tend  to  prolong  the  rotation  (extra  current);  this, 
be  it  remembered,  being  the  case  of  a  direct-current  circuit. 

37.  Inductance,  CiPACixr,  etc.,  in  an  Aliehnaiino- 
CuRBENT  Circuit. — In  the  preceding  paragraph,  mecha- 
nical illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  direct-current 
circuit  were  given.  In  his  lectures  (p.  89),  Professor  Forbes 
followed  up  these  analogies  still  further;  but,  like  most 
others,  they  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  last  portion 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  paves  the  way  for  their 
application  to  the  altematiug-curreat  circuit. 
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In  Fig.  47  (a)  T  Wisa,  piece  of  thick  wire.  Hold  it  verti- 
cally at  the  top  in  the  right  baod,  and  steady  it  lightly 
with  the  left.  Twist  it  rapidly  to  and  fro,  giving  a  turn  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the 
double-headed  arrow.  This  represents  the  application  or 
"impression  "  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  to  or  on  the  circuit. 
If  we  suppose  that  T  W  has  no  inertia  or  flexibility,  and 
that  no  resistance  is  opposed  to  its  rotation,  it  may  be 
taken  to  represent  a  circuit  with  no  inductance,  capacity. 
The  direction  of  twist  (E.M.F.)  and  rotation 
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TW.  P 


■138 


(a,) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d)  (^) 


(current)  may  be  changed  immediately,  and  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  rate  of  rotation  (strength  of  current) 
was  uniform,  though  rapidly  alternating  in  direction.  This 
case  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  analogy  for  the 
imt^nary  alternating  current  represented  by  the  "  curve  " 
in  Fig.  31. 

In  case  (&)  (Fig,  47),  a  paper  vane  V  is  put  on  to  repre- 
sent resistance  in  the  electrical  circuit ;  but  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  it  does  not  materially  add  to  the  inertia  of  the 
arrangement.  Then,  if  the  same  alternating  twisting  force 
(E.M.F.)  be  applied  to  the  wire  as  before  (case  a),  the  rate 
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of  rotation  (strength  of  current)  will  be  less  than  in  the  first 
instance  in  consequence  of  V;  but  there  being  no  inertia, 
as  we  suppose,  the  rotation  (current)  will  change  directly 
the  twisting  force  changes,  and  will  be  always  at  the  same 
rate.  Here  we  have  the  representation  of  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  in  which  there  is  pi-actically  only  resistance, 
and  no  appreciable  inductance  or  capacity.  In  Fig.  47  (c) 
is  shown  the  mechanical  analogue  of  a  circuit  with  resist- 
ance (due  to  V),  and  inductance  (due  to  X).  Apply  an 
alternating  twisting  force  (E.M.F.)  to  the  top  of  T  W. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  rotation  (current)  will  be  far 
from  uniform,  it  taking  appreciable  time  to  set  up,  stop,  or 
reverse.  Furthermore,  the  rotation  (current)  will  "lag 
behind"  the  twisting  force  (E.M.F.);  that  is  to  say,  the 
rotation  (current)  will  start,  stop,  or  reverse,  after  the  twist- 
ing force  (E.M.F.)  has  been  started,  stopped,  or  reversed. 

In  Fig.  47  ((£),  the  spring  S  is  introduced  to  represent 
capacity  in  the  circuit.  On  applying  aa  alternating  twist- 
ing force  to  the  top  T,  the  effect  of  this  flexibility  (capacity) 
in  the  wire  (circuit)  will  be  opposite  to  that  of  inertia 
(inductance) :  for  it  will  be  found  to  assist  the  setting  up 
and  stopping  of  the  rotation  (current),^  the  movement  of 
the  pin-head  F'  being  in  advance  of  the  twisting  force 
(E.M.F.).  Thus,  if  inductance  and  capacity  be  both 
present,  and  in  their  right  amounts,  no  evidence  of  either 
will  be  found  :  in  other  words,  capacity  and  inductance 
may  neutralize  each  other's  effects  (§§  35,  47). 

'  This  seems  to  contradict  what  was  said  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing pai^fraph  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  an  alternating-current  cireuit,  whereas  g  36  refers  to  the 
direct-current  circnit. 
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In  Fig.  47  (e)  is  shown  the  mechanical  analogy  for  a  circuit 
with  both  inductance  and  capacity,  as  well  as  resistance. 
Here  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  flexibility  (capacity) 
increases  the  amount  of  tumii^  of  Z  (or  rather  of  the  sup- 
porting wire  just  above  it)  that  can  be  dope  by  a  given 
force  acting  through  a  fixed  distance ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  capacity  to  a  circuit 
will  decrease  the  effective  inductance.  Anyhow,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  on  applying  an  ulteraatiDg  twisting  force 
to  T,  the  effect  of  both  flexibility  (capacity)  and  inertia 
(inductance),  provided  they  do  not  neutralize  each  other, 
will  be  to  alter  the  rotation  of  L  (current)  with  a  given 
twisting  force  (E,M.F.)  from  what  it  would  be  were  these 
properties  absent. 

In  the  mechanical  analogies  given  above,  the  effect  of 
inductance,  as  represented  by  inertia,  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  effect  of  flexibility  or  capacity:  but, 
of  course,  in  some  circuits  there  may  be  greater  capacity 
than  inductance,  as  might  be  represented  by  using  a 
stronger  8iH*ing,  8,  and  a  lesser  weight,  L,  Fig.  47  (e).  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  effects  of  inductance  pre- 
ponderate. 

With  a  given  wire  (circuit),  in  which  there  is  principally 
inertia  (inductance),  the  average  rate  of  rotation  (current) 
will  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  uDidirectional  twist- 
ing  force  (E.M.F.)  than  in  the  case  of  an  alternating 
twisting  force.  In  other  words,  a  direct  constant  E.U,F, 
will  set  up  a  greater  current  in  a  given  circuit  than  will 
an  alternating  E,M.F.  of  the  same  maximum  value.  For 
in  the  first  case  inductance  will  exert  its  effect  only  on 
making  and  breaking  circuit,  or  when  the  current  strength 
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is  suddenly  clianged :  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  its  effects 
will  be  in  evidence  the  whole  time. 

With  a  steady  direct  E.M.F.  the  current  is  uniform,  but 
with  an  alternating  E.M.F,  it  ia  wavy  or  undulatory,  i.  e, 
constantly  varying  in  strength.  Even  if  the  impressed 
alternating  E.M.F.  were  constant  in  value,  as  in  the  experi- 
ment described  in  §  30,  this  would  be  the  case,  because  of 
inductance,  etc. ;  but  as  the  KM.F.  of  an  alternator  con- 
tinually varies  in  strength  as  well  as  in  direction  (§  42),  the 
waves  of  current  are  much  more  accentuated. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  one 
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FiO.  48.— Effect  of  Inductance. 

particular  in  which  the  above  mechanical  analogies  do  not 
exactly  fit  the  true  condition  of  things,  is  that  the  resist- 
ance (air  friction),  inductance  (inertia),  and  capacity  (flexi- 
bility), are  contained  in  separate  parts  of  the  circuit  (wire); 
whereas  in  the  real  electric  circuit  these  properties  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  or  less  intermingled  along  the  whole  of  its 
length.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the 
application  of  the  analogies. 

■38.  Inductance  in  a  Circdit. — It  has  been  stated 
several  times  that  the  effect  of  inductance  in  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  is  to  cut  down  the  current.     The  following 
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experiment  conclusively  proves  this.  The  circuit  L  S  B 
(Fig.  48)  is  fed  at  a  virtual  ^  alternating  pressure  of,  say, 
200  volts,  from  the  mains  M.  ^  ia  a  laminated  iron  bar, 
built  up  of  thin  wires,  on  which  are  coiled  several  turns  of 
thick  wire  of  negligible  resistance,  which  may  be  short- 
circuited  by  the  switch  S.  B  obviously  possesses  consider- 
able inductance,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  circuit  has  very 
little.  The  light  given  by  L  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  current  passing  through  it,  and  is  a  convenient  indicator 
of  it.     Suppose  that  when  S  is  closed  so  as  to  cut  out  B, 
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FiQ.  484.— Effect  of  Inductance. 

the  lamp  is  fully  lighted ;  then  when  B  is  put  in  circuit  by 
opening  the  switch  S,  the  lamp  will  burn  dimly,  or  per- 
haps show  no  light  at  all,  proving  that  the  effect  of  in- 
ductance is  to  reduce  the  current  permanently.  This 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  back  E.M.F.  had  been  introduced 
into  the  circuit,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  case,  the  back  or 
counteracting  E.M.F.  being  that  due  to  the  inductance 
of  .B, 

If  a  direct  current  is  used,  the  insertion  or  cutting  out 

of  B  will  make  no  appreciable  difference,  as  its  resistance 

is  small ;  except,  perhaps,  a  faint  flicker  of  the  lamp  at  the 

'  See  §  45. 
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moment  of  closing  or  opening  S;  but  this  would  be  hardly 
noticeable. 

The  same  phenomena  may  also  be  illustrated  as  in 
Fig.  iSA.  Here  are  two  circuits  joined  up  in  parallel 
between  T,  T.  One  circuit  consists  of  a  lamp,  Z,,  and  a 
non-inductive  resistance  li;  and  the  other  of  a  similar  lamp, 
Xj,  and  an  inductive  coil  and  core,  /.  The  resistances 
Jt  and  /  being  the  same,  when  a  sufiBcient  direct  pressure 
is  applied  at  T,  T,  both  lamps  will  light  up  equally.  If, 
however,  an  alternating  pressure  be  applied,  though 
X,  may  light  up  well,  X^  will  give  very  little  or  no  light, 
because  of  the  inductance  of  /. 

In  alternating-current  work  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
run  single  conductors  (or  conductors  connected  with  one 
pole  of  the  system  only)  through  a  metal  pipe  pr  tube  for 
any  distance.  The  effect  of  so  doing,  if  the  pipe  were  of 
iron  or  steel,  would  be  to  increase  the  inductance  of  the 
circuit  and  set  up  eddy  currents  in  the  pipe,  and  this  in- 
ductance would  naturally  result  in  a  considerable  drop  of 
pressure.  In  other  words,  the  conductor  (or  conductors) 
and  the  pipe  would  act  like  a  sort  of  elongated  choking  coil 
(§  50).  If  the  lube  were  of  non-magnetic  metal,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  inductance,  but  eddy  currents  would  still 
be  induced  in  the  conduit,  tending  to  heat  it  and  waste 
energy.  With  concentric  conductors,  in  which  one  con- 
ductor is  of  tubular  form  and  surrounds  the  other,  in  the 
same  cable,  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  thing  occurring. 

39.  Effects  of  an  Alternating  Current  and  of 
Inductance  and  Capacity  on  the  Insulation  of  a 
ClBCUiT. — In  a  conductor  carrying  a  given  virtual  alternat- 
ing current,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
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for  the  electricity  to  leak  through  or  break  down  the  insu- 
lation  than  in  the  case  of  a  direct  current  of  the  same 
value;  for  the  reasons  that  in  the  first  case  it  is  moving 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  that  the  naaximum 
value  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  is  1'41  times  its  virtual, 
value  (§  45) ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  flowing  steadily 
in  one  direction,  and  the  E.M.F.  is  also  steady. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  an  analogy.  Consider  a  pipe, 
P  (Fig.  49),  with  water  flowing  into  it,  as  resembling  a 
conductor  cariying  current ;  and  suppose  the  material  of 
the  pipe  to  represent  the  insulation  round  the  conductor. 
Then,  if  the  pressure  of  water  causes  a  fracture  of  the  pipe. 


Fio.  49. — Bffecl  of  an  Altematiog  Current  on  the  losulatioa  oF  »  Ciccnit. 

it  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  insula- 
tion of  the  conductor.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  there 
is  a  greater  strain  on  the  sides  of  the  pipe  when  the  water 
is  rapidly  moving  to  and  fro  (alternating  current),  than 
when  it  is  flowing  steadily  in  one  direction  (direct  current). 

The  effects  of  inductance  and  capacity  in  a  direct-current 
circuit  are  observable  only  on  making  or  breaking  the 
circuit,  or  on  suddenly  changing  the  strength  of  current 
therein  ;  but  in  an  alfemating-currcnt  circuit  they  exert 
a  continual  influence  on  the  current,  and  also,  indirectly, 
on  the  insulation  of  the  circuit. 

Fig.  50  presents  an  analogue.  Here  SisB.  stand  carrying 
two  bearings  B  B',\a  which  is  mounted  an  upright  glass 
tube  O,  which  may  be  rotated  by  the  handle  S.    A  portion 
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of  the  glass  ia  cut  away,  aod  a  short  length  of  rubber 
tubing,  B,  inserted,  to  represent  rapacity  in  the  circuit, 
Down  the  centre  of  both  glass  and  rubber  tubes  passes  a 
metal  wire  which  stands  for  the  conductor,  the  glass  tubing 
being  looked  upou  as  the  insulating  covering.  The  friction 
of  the  bearings  and  of  the  vane  V  corresponds  with  elec- 
trical resistance,  and  the  inertia  of  the  lead  disk  L  repre- 
sents inductance.     The  strain  on  the  glass  tubing,  to  the 
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F[Q,  50. — Strain  on  the  Insulation  of  a  Circuit. 

outside  of  which  V  &D.A  L  are  fixed,  may  be  taken  as 
analogous  to  the  strain  on  the  insulation  in  an  electrical 
circuit.  We  will  first  take  a  case  in  which  L  is  removed 
— i.  e.  where  there  is  no  inductance  in  the  circuit.  Now,  if 
H  be  rotated  steadily  in  one  direction  (steady  direct 
current),  the  strain  on  the  glass  tubing  (insulation  of  the 
circuit)  will  be  comparatively  small :  but  if  H  is  sharply 
and  continuously  turned,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other,  clearly  a  good  deal  of  strain  is  thrown  on  Q,  bat 
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this  13  lessened  inproportion  to  the  flexibility  of  J?  (capacity 
of  the  circuit).  This  seems  to  point  out  that  if  a  circuit 
has  capacity  but  no  inductance,  the  presence  of  the  former 
will  not  increase  the  strain  on  the  insulation,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  If  L  be  now  put  on  (inductance  put  in 
circuit),  with  continuous  rotation  (direct  current),  an  extra 
strain  wilt  be  thrown  on  G  at  the  moment  of  starting, 
stopping,  or  altering  the  speed  of  rotation  (current) ;  and  it 
will  he  the  greater  the  more  suddenly  the  starting,  stop- 
ping, or  alteration  of  the  speed  ia  brought  about.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  flesibility  (capacity)  exists  at  the 
near  end  of  the  circuit,  while  the  inertia  (inductance)  is 
all  at  the  far  end  ;  a  condition  of  things  which  obtains  in 
electricity  distribution  work  when  the  "  feedere  "  supplying 
the  distribution  network  have  great  length  (§  218).  If  the 
inductance,  as  represented  hy  the  inertia  of  L,  were  more 
distributed  along  the  circnit,  the  extra  strain  on  the  insula- 
tion would  be  correspondingly  lessened;  while  if  it  were 
all  at  the  near  end — i.  c.  if  L  were  placed  in  the  position 
of  ^,  there  would  be  practically  no  atraioon  the  insulation 
directly  due  to  inductance  or  capacity,  except  when  the 
current  (rotation)  was  suddenly  stopped. 

In  the  case  of  alternating  rotation  (alternating  current) 
the  strain  on  G  will  be  continuous  and  very  considerable  if 
the  condition  of  things  bo  as  represented  iu  the  figure;  so 
much  so,  iu  fact,  that  if  G  is  not  thick  enough  or  has  any 
flaws  in  it,  it  will  be  fi-actured  (insulation  broken  down). 
But  if  the  inductance  and  capacity  be  more  intermingled, 
the  strain  will  be  lessened:  and  if  the  inductance  be  all 
brought  to  the  near  end  of  the  circuit,  it  will  be  still 
further  reduced.    This  mechanical  analogy  affords  a  capital 
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illustratioD  of  the  opposite  effects  of  capacity  and  induct- 
ance in  the  circuit,  and  the  fact  that  one  may  neutralize 
the  other. 

The  presence  of  dynamos  and  other  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  such  as  motors  and  arc  lamps,  is  the  maij]  cause 
of  inductance  in  direct-current  circuits.  Alternating- 
current  circuits  generally  have  much  more  inductance 
than  direct-current  ones,  because  of  the  numerous  trans- 
formers therein ;  though,  by  the  way,  the  inductance  of 
these  decreases  as  their  load  increases,  when  the  load 
is  non-inductive,  as  in  the  case  of  glow-lamp  lighting. 
Now,  thinking  of  the  mechanical  analogy  (Fig,  50),  it 
would  appear  that  the  more  suddenly  the  full  E.M.F. 
(whether  direct  or  alternating)  is  thrust  upon  a  circuit, 
with  capacity  at  the  near  end  and  inductance  at  the 
far  end,  the  greater  will  be  the  extra  strain  on  the 
insulation.  In  most  circuits,  whether  direct  or  alter- 
nating, but  particularly  in  those  with  inductance — how- 
ever distributed— considerable  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
insulation  if  the  circuit  be  broken  rapidly.  As  an  analogy 
of  this  latter  effect  in  direct- current  circuits,  if,  while  the 
water  is  flowing  (Fig.  40)  the  cock,  G,  is  suddenly  turned 
off,  a  great  strain  will  be  thrown  on  the  pipe.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  found  in  some  houses,  where  water 
is  supplied  direct  from  the  main,  and  therefore  at  consider- 
able pressure,  and  old-fashioned  taps  are  used.  On  sud- 
denly turning  the  tap  off,  the  momentum  of  the  water 
expends  its  energy  on  the  pipe.  Screw  taps  are  designed 
to  prevent  this  sudden  strain  being  thrown  on  the  pipes. 

The  strain  due  to  inductance  is  not  very  noticeable  on 
"  making  "  the  circuit,  though  its  analogue  is  observable  In 
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the  mechaiiical  illustrations.  On  breaking  the  circuit, 
inductance  is  very  manifest,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  form 
of  an  "  extra-current "  arc  or  spark.  Now  it  is  a'  common 
bat  very  erroneous  idea  that  the  more  suddenly  any  circuit 
is  broken  the  better,  as  the  extra-current  spark  tends  to 
destroy  the  ordinary  switch  contacts.  This  spark,  or  arc, 
represents  energy,  and  if  this  energy  is  prevented  from 
expending  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spark  or  otherwise,  it  will 
wreak  its  force  somewhere  else — viz.  on   the   insulation 


Fid.  51. -Switch  with  Carban  ■  Make  '  and  '  Break '  Coutacte  (Siemens  Bros.). 

of  the  circuit.  Main  switches  for  circuits  having  largo 
inductance,  should  therefore  be  so  designed  that  the  circuit. 
is  both  made  and  broken  gradually.  A  small  switch  ful- 
filling the  above  conditions  is  depicted  in  Fig,  51.  On  one 
of  the  fixed  contact  pieces,  and  on  one  end  of  the  movable 
contact  arm,  there  is  a  short  cylinder  of  carbon.  When, 
putting  the  switch  on,  the  carbons  come  into  contact  first 
of  all,  then  the  one  on  the  movable  arm,  being  mounted 
ou  a  spring-hinged  pivot,  gives  way  to  allow  the  arm  to 
go  into  place.     When  the  switch  is  put  off,  the  carbon 
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contacts,  and  the  slight  arc  formed  between  them,  momen- 
tarily prolong  the  connection  of  the  circuit  Other 
patterns  of  auch  switches  are  illustrated  and  described  in 
Chap.  n. 

Though  these  switches  were  probably  designed  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  preventing  or  minimizing  the  "  spark- 
wear  "  at  the  contacts,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  also 
ease  the  strain  on  the  insulation  of  the  circuit. 

Messrs.  Cowans  (Ltd.)  have  designed  a  switch  which,  on 
opening,  first  throws  a  non-inductive  resistance  in  circuit 
and  then  short-circuits  the  coil  or  coils,  the  inductance  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  minimize.  These  may  be  the  excit- 
ing coils  of  a  dynamo  or  alternator,  or  any  other  inductive 
circuit.  The  switch  is  shown  in  Fig,  52,  the  construction 
and  connections  being  given  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  52a. 
Corresponding  parts  in  these  two  figures  are  similarly 
lettered.  The  positive  and  negative  supply  leads  are 
connected  with  the  fixed  contacts  marked  +  and  — ,  and 
the  ends  of  the  inductive  circuit,  IC,  with  the  lower  fixed 
contacts  C,  G.  C,  C  are  two  other  contacts  permanently 
connected  with  -|-  and  —  through  non-inductive  resist- 
ances, R,  B,  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  switch.  Except  when 
the  switch  is  "off,"  and  /(7  is  short-circuited  through  the 
fuse  F,  by  reason  of  the  movable  contacts  MC  engaging 
with  the  fixed  contacts  FC;  the  two  sides  of  the  switch, 
which  are  pivoted  at  P,  P,  are  entirely  separate,  electric- 
ally speaking;  but  they  are  operated  simultaneously  by 
means  of  the  ebonite  handle  H.  The  laminated  contacts 
LG,  LC.Sia  well  as  MC,  are  fixed  to  the  switch-bars  SB, 
which  carry  H.  The  upper  pair  of  contact  tongues,  C  T,  are 
hinged  to  the  underside  of  SB  at  the  points  X.    The  pecu- 
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liar  shape  of  O',  C  in  Fig.  52  is  for  the  purpose  of  enahling 


Fio.  52,— Switch  for  Iniiuctive  Circuit  (Cowan's), 
them  to  engage  with  cross-pins  on  the  contact  tongues  G  T, 
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and  so  cause  contact  to  be  prolooged  at  these  points.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  switch-bars  aire  pivoted  at  P,  F,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  lower  ends  of  LC,  LG  never 
leave  the  fixed  contacts  G,  G.     Supposing  the  switch  to  be 
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Fio.  &3*.— Diagram  of  Switcli  for  Iii.luetive  Circuits  (Cuwmi'b). 

on,  as  in  Figs.  52  and  52a,  its  connections  are  aa  shown 
at  Fig.  52b  (I.);  and  the  current  flows  straight  through 
I G,  M  and  R  being  short-circuited.  When  the  switch  is 
pulled  " off,"  its  action  is  as  follows.  First  of  all  LG,LG 
leave  -f-  and  — ,  thus  throwing  U,M  in  series  with  IG, 
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Fig.  52b  (II.).  As  the  switch-bars  move  further  over, 
MC,  MG  engage  with  FC,  thus  short-circuiting  10, 
Fig.  52b.  (III.);  and  the  moment  after  this  occurs, 
the  current  is  cut  off  by  CT,  which  are  pulled  off 
sharply  by  means  of  the  springs  seen  in  Fig.  52.  The 
final  condition  of  the  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  52b  (IV.). 
The  current  having  an  alternative  path  through  R,  R, 
there  is  little  or  no  sparking  when  the  main  circuit  is 


— *nro"o  o'o'fl'ffinnnnns — *? — i— 
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Fio.  52b. — Diagram  of  Circuit  Changes. 

broken  at  LO,  LG\  and  because  by  that  time  the  in- 
ductive coil  or  coils  have  been  short-circuited  through  F, 
there  is  very  little  sparking  when  the  circuit  is  linatly 
broken  at  C  T,  the  break  here  being  a  very  sharp 
one.  Sometimes  only  one  resistance,  R,  is  necessary,  the 
other  resistance  being  replaced  by  a  short-circuiting 
strip. 

These  resistances  are  made  up  in  a  very  compact  form, 
and  are  mounted  at  the  back  of  the  switch  base.  The  resist- 
ance wire  is  covered  with  a  carbonized  material  which  will 
stand  a  very  high  temperature  without  injury.     The  wire 
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is  wound  between  mica  disks  clamped  together  between 
iron  cheeks,  the  edges  being  finally  coated  with  a  fireproof 
insulating  cement. 

Some  electricians  will  probably  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  in  practice  to  "  make  "  as  well  as 
"break"  alternating- current  circuits  gradually,  and  will 
maintain  that  there  is  really  no  excessive  stress  on  the 
insulation  of  a  circuit  when  the  full  pressure  is  suddenly 
thrust  upon  it.  Theoretical  considerations,  however,  seem 
to  indicate  otherwise ;  the  amount  of  extra  strain  (if  any) 
thrown  on  the  circuit,  at  the  moment  of  making  it, 
appearing  to  depend  upon  the  relative  distribution  of  the 
inductance  aod  capacity,  as  already  pointed  out. 

The  matter  of  alow  "  making"  probably  only  becomes  of 
really  practical  importance  when  pressures  above,  say, 
2000  volts  are  used ;  or  when  the  circuits  consist  of  a 
number  of  miles  of  cables  of  large  capacity.  Professor 
Forbes  has  arranged  for  slow  "  making  "  and  "  breaking  " 
on  the  Niagara  power  circuits,  and  it  is  now  being  done  at 
Deptford,  and  elsewhere. 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  that  the  presence  of  a  capacity 
in  a  circuit  lessened  the  inductance,  and  therefore,  also, 
the  strain  on  the  insulation  when  the  current  was  started 
in  it.  If,  however,  the  capacity  is  just  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  inductance,  so  that  there  is  no  reactance 
(§  48),  we  get  a  new  effect  termed  electrical  resonance, 
which  itself  strains  the  insulation.  This  effect  is  dealt 
with  in  §  55. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  breaking  a  high-pressure 
alternating-current  circuit,  the  switch  may  show  a  large, 
small,  or  no  spark  at  all,  according  to  the  point  in  the 
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current  wave  where  Reparation  occurs.  Thus  if  the  circuit 
happens  to  be  broken  at  the  moment  ths  wave  ia  at  its 
peak  or  maximum  (Fig.  -59),  the  largest  spark  will  be 
obtained,  while  if  the  current  is  just  reversing,  there  will 
be  no  appreciable  spark. 

40.  Electrification  of  Conductor  Dielectric. — 
There  is  one  particular  point  in  wliich  the  mechanical 
analogies  fail,  and  that  is,  they  furnish  no  good  example 
for  the  action  taking  place  across  the  dielectric  or  insula- 
tion— viz.  the  electrification  due  to  condenser  action.  In 
Fig.  53  is  given  a  section  of  a  cable  conductor,  its  insula- 


Fiu.  53.— Electrifloition  of  ConductOT  Dielectric. 

tion,  and  the  surrounding  sheathing,  pipe,  or  Earth,  Let 
the  conductor  be  carrying  a  steady  direct  current,  and 
suppose  that  particular  portion  of  it  under  consideration  to 
be  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  Earth  ^ ;  it  will  then  have 
a  steady  +  charge.  Influence  will  take  plnce,  and  a  — 
charge  will  be  induced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  the  cable,  or  other  surroundings,  the  system 
acting  like  a  condenser  {§  34).  Now  these  charges  will 
mutually  attract  each  other,  and  will  soak  into  the  dielec- 

'  There  is  a  gradual  fall  of  pressure  or  potential  along  a  conductor 
carrying  a  direct  currant ;  but  there  ia  almost  always  bound  to  bo 
a  P.D.  between  the  conductor  and  the  Earth,  and  the  conductor 
will  be  either  +  ly.  or  -  ly.  charged  with  respect  to  the  Earth. 
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trie  and  tend  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and  so,  in 
a  sense,  lessen  the  thickness  of  the  insulation  surrounding 
the  conductor.  With  alternating  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  the  electrification  of  the  dielectric  ("soak- 
ing-in  "  action)  is  not  nearly  so  great,  as  the  charge  of 
the  cable  is  constantly  and  rapidly  alternating  in  sign, 
there  is  a  small  loss  of  power  due  to  this  cause.  The 
dielectric  in  fact  offers  a  certain  opposition  to  the  setting- 
up  of  alternating  charges,  which  is  known  as  dielectric 
hyderesis,  and  which  is  further  explained  in  §  60. 

*41.  Experiment  on  Inductance.— The  effects  of  in- 
ductance have  been  described  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing par^raphs,  principally  by  means  of  mechanical  analo- 
gies. The  following  experiment  further  shows  its  effects, 
and  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  those  depicted 
in  Figs.  48  and  48a. 

InFig.54,  Z  is  a  glow-lamp,  connected  through  the  switch 
S,  and  wires,  -|-  and  — ,  with  a  source  of  direct  E.M.F.  C 
is  a  coil  of  feirly  fine  wire,  with  a  removable  iron  core, 
and  is  connected  as  a  shunt  to  the  lamp.  The  resistance 
of  G  should  be  of  such  a  value  that  when  a  steady 
current  is  flowing,  the  lamp  filament  is  just  perceptibly 
red.  At  the  instant  of  making  the  circuit,  the  lamp 
will  momentarily  glow  more  brightly  than  when  the 
current  is  steady ;  on  breaking  the  cireuit,  the  lamp  will 
momentarily  flash  with  great  brightness.  In  the  first  case 
the  counter  E.M.F.  due  to  inductance,  as  indicated  by  the 
small  dotted  arrow,  will  momentarily  oppose  the  normal 
pressure  in  the  shunt  circuit,  C,  so  that  the  P.D.  at  the 
lamp  terminals  T  T  will  be  momentarily  increased,  and 
will  consequently  send  a  momentarily   stronger  current 
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through  the  lamp.  Oo  breaking  the  main  circuit  at  S,  the 
field  of  0  will  collapse,  geuerating  a  momentary  and  much 
greater  E.M.F.  than  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  larger  dotted  arrow.  A  momentary  current 
will  then  flow  through  C  and  i  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction,  and  the  lamp  will  flash  up  brightly  in 
consequence. 

Remove  C,  with  its  iron  core,  and  insert  instead  a 
coreless  coil  having  the  same  resistance  as  C,  but  wound 
as  in  Fig.  34,  ao  that  it  shall  have  no  inductance.     Pass 


Fia.  54. — Bip^iment  on  Indactance. 

an  alternating  current  through  the  lamp  and  coil,  of  such 
a  strength  that  the  filament  of  L  is  perceptibly,  but  dimly, 
heated.  Now  substitute  the  former  coil,  C,  with  its  core, 
and  it  will  be  found,  in  consequence  of  the  inductance  of  C, 
that  Z  is  increased  in  brilliancy.  The  explanation  of  these 
diflerent  effects  on  the  lamp  is  as  follows.  In  the  first 
case,  the  non-inductive  coil  shunts  a  certain  amount  of 
current  from  the  lamp  circuit,  thus  lowering  the  P.D, 
between  T,  T,  but  otherwise  exerts  no  effect.  In  the 
second,  where  the  coil  has  the  same  resistance,  and  also 
considerable  inductance,  the  back  E.M.F.  due  to  the 
latter,  constantly  opposes  the  normal  pressure,  offering  a 
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kind  of  extra  resistance  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  resist- 
ance of  the  coil  (§§  48,  49,  50).  Thus  the  total  apparent 
resistance  of  the  coil  is  increased,  and  less  current  is 
shunted  away  from  the  lamp,  which  consequently  glows 
more  brightly. 

The  difference  in  the  result  of  this  experiment,  as  com- 
pared with  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  48,  is  aeconnted  for  by 


^K5imp]u  AlteraituT. 


the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  inductive  coil  is  in  series  with 
the  lamp,  while  in  the  other  it  forms  a  shunt  thereto. 

42.  GSAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  AN  AlTEENATINa 
Current. — The  E.M.F.  of  an  alternator  is  continually 
altering  in  value,  as  well  as  in  direction,  i.  e.  it  is  in  the 
form  of  waves,  and  the  waves  of  current  thereby  set  up  are 
further  accentuated  by  the  inductance  and  capacity  in  the 
circuit. 

To  show  approximately  what  an  alternating  current  is 
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like,  one  may  draw  a  picture,  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  which  sets  up  the  current;  and 
this  will  enable  us  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  sine 
curve  or  sine  wave,  terms  frequently  used  in  speaking  of 
alternating  currents. 

When  a  simple  coil  of  wire  is  rotated  in  a  magnetic 
field,  it  has  an  alternating  E.M.F.  induced  in  it.  A  simple 
2-pole  field  and  coil  are  shown  in  Fig.  .55,  and  we  will 
consider  what  happens  to  the  top  half, p, of  the  coil, abed, 
when  the  latter  is  evenly  rotated  on  its  shaft  s,  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  curved  arrow. 

Now  p  will,  if  viewed  sideways  from  one  of  the  pole 
faces,  If  or  S,  have  an  up-and-down  motion ;  and  its 
apparent  velocity  will  be  variable  during  any  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  coil;  but  the  changes  that  take 
place  will  bo  repeated  over  and  over  again  at  regular 
intervals.  This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  from 
Figs,  56  and  57.  Fig.  56  represents  the  circular  path 
traversed  by  p  when  the  coil  is  looked  at  from  the  front 
end,  only  one  pole,  N,  being  shown  for  simplicity's  sake ; 
and  as  we  suppose  that  the  coil  is  being  turned  with 
uniform  velocity,  the  actual  rate  of  progress  of  p  round 
its  circular  path  will  also  be  uniform.  But  if  we  look  at 
p  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  coil,  it  will  appear  to  travel 
up  and  down  in  a  straight  line,  a  h  (Fig.  57),  and  its  rate 
of  motion  in  an  actual  up-and-down  direction  will  not  be 
uniform.  When  p  has  travelled  round  10°  from  its 
topmost  position,  i.  e.  from  p  to  p^  (Fig.  56),  its  actual 
progress  in  a  downward  direction  will  be  represented  by 
the  distance  p  pj  in  Fig.  57,  which  is  relatively  much  less 
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than  the  circumferential  distaace  p  p^  in  the  first  figure. 
Another  10"  travel  is  from^ii  to  p^  {Fig.  56),  from^j  *0Pa. 
from  p^  to  Pf,  and  so  on ;  and  as  these  distances  are 
traversed  in  equal  times,  the  apparent  velocity  of  p,  as 
viewed  iu  Fig.  57,  will  at  first  be  very  slow,  but  will 
gradually  increase  until  it  reaches  the  90"  position,  p^. 
From  ps  to  p^  its  apparent  velocity  will  gradually  decrease. 


-Se^ 


Fio.  56.  (View 


FiQ,  57.  (View  from  aide  of  coil.) 


The  same  thing  will  be  observed  when  the  coil  is  making 
its  second  half-turn,  i.  e.  when  p  is  travelling  from  p^  back 
again  to  its  topmost  position. 

Now,  the  E.M.F.  induced  at  p,  or  rather  in  the  side 
a  6  of  the  coil,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  it  cuts  the 
lines  of  the  field,  and  supposing  the  field  to  be  uniform, 
this  depends  upon  its  rate  of  motion  in  an  actual  up 
or  down  direction,  as  viewed  in  Fig.  57.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  E,M.F.  in  p  will  vary  just  as  the  rate  of 
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its  travel  along  the  assumed  path  a  b  (Fig.  57)  varies :  and 
it  will  change  from  zero  to  a  maximum  during  the  first 
quarter-turn  of  the  coil,  from  maximum  to  zero  during 
the  second  quarter-turn,  from  zero  to  maximum,  in  the 
reverse  direction,  during  the  third  quarter-turn,  and  from 
maximum  to  zero  during  the  last  quarter-turn  t  by  which 
time  it  wilt  have  made  one  complete  revolution.  The 
other  half,  c  d,  of  the  coil  (Fig.  55)  will  be  acted  upon  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner. 

Motion  of  the  kind  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  57 
is  called  harmonic,  and  obeys  a  simple  law  called  the 
sine  law.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  Figs,  58 
and  59,  which  are  closely  related  to  tbe  two  preceding 
figures. 

Looking  at  the  coil  from  tbe  collector  or  front  end 
(Fig.  55),  the  path  described  by  the  point  p  (Fig.  58)  will 
be  a  circle,  having  its  centre  dX  0;  p  o  being  its  zero  or 
starting  position,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc,  successive  points 
ou  its  journey  during  one  revolution  of  the  coil. 

The  sine  curve,  or  curve  of  E.M.F.,  is  plotted  as  follows. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line,  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle  in  Fig.  58,  and  call  it  the 
TIME  BASE  (Fig.  59).  Since  the  point  p  moves  with  uniform 
velocity  round  its  circular  path,  distances  measured  along 
the  time  base  may  be  taken  to  represent  either  "  time  from 
the  beginning  of  measurement,"  or  "distance  moved  by^ 
round  its  circular  path."  p  is  connected  to  its  "centre  of 
travel "  or  axis,  0,  by  the  radius  II  of  the  circle  in  which  it 
moves,  and  this  is  clearly  the  greatest  height  to  which  it  can 
rise,  as  in  position  0  4  (Fig.  58).  We  therefore  take  this 
height  as  the  maximum  height  for  our  sine  curve  (Fig.  59), 
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which  represeotB  the  rise,  fall,  and  reversal  of  E-lf-F.  The 
radius  R  will  make  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  circle,  which  will  have  zero  value  when  p  is  in  the 
position  p  0,  and  will  increase  as^  travels  round  the  circle, 
until,  at  position  4,  the  radius  is  90°  from  its  original 
position.  To  draw  the  E.M.F.  curve,  we  must  first  take  a 
length  along  the  time  base,  and  call  it  360° ;  this  being  con- 
veniently made  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  in  which  p  moves.^  This  length  is  then 
equally  divided  up,  and  we  get  a  straight  line  with  sub- 
divisions representing  the  distances  moved  by  p  along  its 
circular  path,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  angles  made 
by  the  radius  with  its  first  position  in  its  revolution  round 
the  centre  0;  and  these  divisions,  as  before  pointed  out, 
may  also  be  taken  to  represent  time.^ 

Suppose  p  has  reached  the  point  1,  we  take  a  distance 
along  the  time  base  equal  to  half  the  circumferential 
distance,  0  1,  and  at  that  point  erect  a  perpendicular: 
where  this  cuts  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  point  1  on 
the  circle,  we  get  one  point  on  the  curve.  In  the  same 
way  for  position  2,  we  take  half  the  distance  along  the 

'  Distances  along  the  time  base  are  propoTtional  to  circumferential 
diataneeH,  aad  may  be  drawn  to  any  scale.  In  the  present  case  tliey 
ate  eqaal  to  htUf  the  circumferential  distances  which  they  represent, 
this  being  the  usual  scale  adopted. 

^  If  p  has  moved  from  its  zero  position  to  poaition  2  (Fig.  5S),  the 
radina  will  have  travelled  round  45°.  When  p  reachea  the  position  4 
the  radius  will  have  travelled  or  have  described  an  angle  of  90°. 
'When  p  has  niade  one  half-turn,  i.  e.  when  it  has  reached  the  poaition 
8,  the  radius  may  be  said  to  have  travelled  180°  from  its  zero  position. 
When  jt  has  made  one  complete  revolution,  we  say  that  its  radius  has 
travelled  round  or  described  an  angle  of  360°. 
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circumfereBce  0  2,  aad  mark  tbis  off  od  the  time  base, 
tben  erect  a  perpendicular,  and  where  the  latter  cuts  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  through  2  on  the  circle,  we  get  the 
second  point  on  our  curve.  Thig  operation  being  repeated 
for  different  positions  ofp  round  its  circular  path  (3,  i,  5,  fl, 
etc.),  a  series  of  points  is  obtained,  which,  when  connected, 
are  found  to  lie  on  a  wavy  line  called  the  sine  curve  (Fig  59). 
This  curve  depends  upon  the  relationship  that  the 
distance.  If,  of  each  positioQ  of  p  (above  or  below  the 
horizontal  line)  bears  to  the  radius,  .B.  For  the  greater  If 
is,  that  is,  the  greater  the  distance  p  is  above  or  below  the 
base  line,  the  more  effectively  is  it  cutting  the  magnetic 
lines  of  the  field,  and  the  greater  is  the  E.M.F.  .^  is  a 
maximum  at  the  positions  i  and  12,  and  these  are  conse- 
quently the  maximum  points  on  the  curve.  The  connection 
between  H  and  7J  is  as  follows : — 

iT  =  iJ  sin  A, 

where  A  is  the  angle  which  the  radius,  B,  makes  with  the 
horizontal  line,  in  the  particular  position  taken. 

The  sine  of  the  angle  A  (Fig. 
60)  (written  sin  A  or  sine  A)  is 
the  number  obtained  by  dividing 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  or 
height  ff  by  the  length  of  the 
hypotenuse  (side  opposite  the 
right  angle)  or  third  side  H,  in 
tills  case  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

Siae  of  &n  Angle. 
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this  ratio  being  dependent  on  the  angle  itself,  not  c 
individual  length  of  either  of  its  sides.' 

The  curve  obtained  shows  the  variation  in  the  E.M.F.  of 
a  simple  alternator,  such  as  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  55,  during  one 
revolution  of  its  coil  or  armature. 
The  E.M.F.  is  at  zero  when  the 
plane  of  the  coil  or  armature  is 
at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field,  and  gradually 
rises,  reaching  a  maximum  when  the  plane  of  the  coil  is 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  field.  The  field  in  this 
case  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  ;  if  it  is  not  so,  the  simple 
sine  law  no  longer  holds  good,  and  the  E.M.F.  curve  will 
be  more  or  less  altered  in  form.  In  practical  alternators, 
owing  to  the  n  on -uniformity  of  the  fields,  and  the  various 
shapes  of  coils  used,  the  form  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  may 
vary  considerably  from  that  of  the  true  sine  curve.  The 
design  of  alternators,  however,  has  been  brought  to  such  a 


n  Angle. 


1  hetAB  0  (Fig.  61)  be  any  angle,  a,  of  which  the  sine  value  is 
required.  Take  any  point,  D,  in  either  side,  say  in  A  B,  and  drop 
therefrom  a  perpendicular,  D  E,  to  the  other  side,  B  C,  cutting  it  at 
E.  Then  B  1>  £  will  he  a  tight-angled  triangle,  of  which  B  I)  is 
the  hypotannse,  ond  D  E  the  perpendicular.    Now,  in  such,  the 

kf^oteniue   ' 

If  the  angle  remain  the  same  (in  the  present  case  it  is  30°),  no  matter 
how  long  the  sides  B  D  or  B  E  may  he,  or  from  which  point  or  side 
the  perpendicular  is  dropped,  the  ratio  ^'^"  "^" — -  will  always  be 

the  same.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  it  is  J,  i.  e.  sin  30°  =  '5. 
A  table  of  Bine  values  is  given  in  Chap.  FT. 


y  represents  the  sine  value  of  the  angle  . 
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pitch  of  perfection  that  they  may  be  made  to  give  a  trae 
sine  wave  of  &M.F.,  or  one  which  differs  in  shape  there- 
from, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  designer.  The  fact  of 
thus  being  able  to  obtain  variously  shaped  waves  of  E.MiF. 
within  certain  limits,  is  of  importance;  and  one  question 
which  naturally  arises  is : — what  is  the  most  efficient  form 
of  wave  for  a  given  circuit  ?  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 

43.  Frequency. — The  E.M.F.  in  the  coil  shown  in 
Fig.  55  is  at  zero  in  the  upright  position  there  depicted, 
but  gradually  increases  until  the  plane  of  the  coil  lies 
horizontal — i.  e.  until  the  coil  has  moved  through  90°  and 
has  no  lines  through  it:  it  then  gradually  decreases, 
reaching  zero  when  the  coil  has  made  one  half-turn.  In 
the  second  half-turn  the  E.M.F,  will  again  gradually  rise 
and  fall,  but  this  time  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  rise, 
fall,  and  reversal,  and  the  corresponding  distance  travelled 
by  the  coil,  are  shown  in  Figs.  58  and  59. 

If  the  coil  is  connected  up  with  an  outer  circuit,  in  one 
revolution  the  induced  E.M,F,  and  resulting  current  will 
make  two  alternations,  or  one  complete  period  or  <ycle :  and 
the  rate  of  double  altematioTis  per  scamd,  or  nv/mber  of 
complete  periods  or  cydes  per  second,  which  is  termed  the 
freqaena/  or  periodicity,  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
revolutions  which  the  coil  makes  in  that  time.  Thus, 
supposing  it  revolves  600  times  in  one  minute,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  E.M.F.  and  of  the  current  set  up  will 
be  10. 

Frequency  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  ~,  thus  70  — 
signifies  a  pressure  or  current  making  70  complete  periods 
per  second — i.  e.  having  a  frequency  of  70. 
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The  frequency  of  alternating  currents,  as  used  for  ordin- 
ary work  in  this  country,  varies  from  25  —  to  about  100  —', 
the  tendency  in  central  station  work  being  to  adopt  low 
values,  especially  for  power-transmission  work.  For 
special  purposes  E.M.Fa.  of  very  much  higher  frequency 
are  sometimes  employed. 

The  rise  and  tail  of  the  current  in  (me  direction  should 
be  called  an  alternation;  but  this  term  is  sometimes 
employed  to  indicate  a  complete  reversal,  i.  e.  a  period  or  cycle, 
a  misuse  of  the  term  which  is  somewhat  con^sing.  Kefer- 
ring  to  Fig.  59,  the  portion  of  the  curve  from  0  to  180  is 
really  an  alternation,  and  the  portion  from  0  to  360  a  cycle 
or  period,  and  the  symbol  for  frequency  {— )  beii^  derived 
from  the  shape  of  the  curve,  should  assist  the  student  in 
remembering  this.  An  alternation,  ia,  as  its  name  indicates, 
an  alternative  wave  or  alteration  in  direction.  Thus  a 
frequency  of  80  —  means  80  periods,  or  160  alternations 
per  second. 

44.  Freqdenct  of  Alteenatobs. — In  the  case  of  a 
simple  coil  rotating  in  a  2-pole  field,  it  has  just  been 
shown  that  the  frequency  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
revolutioDS  per  second.  Practical  alternators  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  constructed  with  multipolar  Seld-magnets, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  coila ;  but  the  frequency  may  be 
got  by  simply  multiplying  together  the  revolutions  per 
second  and  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  a  consequent 
pole  or  two  facing  poles  counting  as  a  single  one. 

Example. — An  alternator  has  12  pairs  of  poles  {N  and 
S),  and  ruua  at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  coil 
will  pass  through  12  fields  in  one  revolution — i.e,  there 
will  be  12  complete  reversals  or  waves  of  E.M,F.  (— )  in 
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each  revolution.     Consequently,  the   resulting   frequency 
will  be  : — 

^  X  12  =  5  X  12  =  60  -. 

45.  Virtual  Volts  and  Amperes. — The  E.M.F.  of  a 
practical  alternator  is  contiaually  rising,  falling,  and  revers- 
ing, in  much  the  same  manner  as  described  in  §  42 ;  and 
the  current  in  the  circuit  must  rise,  fall,  and  reverse  in 
sympathy  though  not  Jiecessarily  in  stf^  with  the  E.M.F. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  take  the  maximum  points  of 
the  pressure  or  current  wave  as  the  nominal  value,  for  the 
pressure  or  current  are  only  at  these  maxima  for  compar- 
atively short  periods.  What  is  rightly  called  an  alternating 
E.M.F.  of,  say,  100  volts,  must  at  some  times  be  considerably 
above  100  volts,  and  at  other  times  at  zero.  Similarly,  an 
alternating  current  of,  say,  10  ampei-ea,  is  at  times  greater 
than  10  amperes,  and  at  others  less.  We  must  take  a 
value,  called  the  virtual  value,  which  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  direct  KM.F.  or  current  which  would  produce  the 
same  effect.  And  those  effects  of  the  E.M.F.  and  current 
are  taken  which  are  not  affected  by  rapid  changes  in 
direction  and  strength ;  in  the  case  of  E.M.F.  or  pressure — 
the  reading  on  an  electrostatic  voltmeter ;  and  in  the  case 
of  current — the  heating  effect. 

Thus,  a  virtual  B.M.F.  of  100  volts  is  one  that  would 
produce  the  same  deflection  on  an  electrostatic  voltmeter 
as  a  direct  E.M.F.  of  100  volts :  and  a  virhuil  current  of 
5  amperes  is  that  current  which  would  produce  the  same 
beating  effect  as  a  direct  current  of  5  amperes — say,  on  a 
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"bank"  or  group  of  incandescent  lamps.  But  both 
pressure  and  current  will  be  continually  varying  above 
and  below  these  values. 

The  virtual  value  of  an  alternating  E.M.F.  or  current 
having  a  sine  curve  form  (Fig.  59)  is  about  '707,  or 
rather  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  maximum  value.  For 
example,  an  E.M.F.  which  alternates  between  maximum 
values  of  100  volts  in  one  direction,  and  100  volts  in  the 
other,  will  have  a  virtual  value  of  about  70 '7  volts. 
Similarly,  a  current  which  alternates  between  maxima 
of  10  amperes  in  one  direction,  and  10  amperes  in  the 
other,  will  have  a  virtual  value  of  about  707  amperes. 
The  reciprocal^  of  707  is  1'41,  so  that  if  any  virtual 
value  of  pressure  or  current  be  multiplied  by  this  number, 
the  product  will  give  the  approximate  maximum  value. 
Thus,  a  virtual  alternating  pressure  of  220  volts  alternates 
between  maxima  of  (220  X  I'+l  =)  310  volts  in  either 
direction ;  and  a  virtual  current  of  50  amperes  between 
(50  X  l'*l  =),  say,  70  amperes  in  one  direction,  and  70 
amperes  in  the  other. 

A  given  virtual  alternating  pressure  throws  more  strain 
on  the  insulation  of  a  circuit  than  a  direct  pressure  of  the 
same  value  (§  39):  and  in  this  connection  it  should  he 
remembered  that,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  any  given 
virtual  pressure  fluctuates  between  maximum  values  nearly 
half  as  high  again  as  its  virtual  value.     If  the  wave  of 

1  The  reciprocal  of  any  number,  n,  h  obtained  by  dividing  it  into 
unity — i.e.  reciprocal  of   n  =  -.    Thus  reciprocal  of  "707  =  -    -.= 

=  1 '41442  ,  .  .  or  say,  1-41.  The  product  of  any  number  multiplied 
by  its  reciprocal  is  unity ;  thm  "707  x  1-41442  ...  =1. 
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pressure  differ  from  the  sine  curve  form,  a  matter  which 
depends  on  the  design  of  the  alternator,  aa  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  §  42,  the  maxima  may  be  as  much  as  twice 
the  virtual  value. 

The  difference  between  virtual  and  effective  values  of 
pressure  and  current  is  explained  in  §  5G. 

46.  Amplitude  and  Phase. — The  ampliinde  of  an 
impressed  (virtual)  alternating  E.M,F.  or  current  is  the 
maximum  value  or  height  of  each  wave.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  59,  the  distances  a  a  represent  the  amplitude  of  the 
waves  of  E.M.F. 


Fis,  63. — Lagging  Current. 

Both  E.M.F.  and  current  undergo  periodic  changes  of 
strength,  or,  in  other  words,  they  pass  through  different 
phases  or  states.  If  we  take  a  case  where  the  current 
rises,  falls,  and  reverses  exactly  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
E.M.F.,  the  current  would  then  be  said  to  be  in  phase  or 
in  stq>  with  the  E.M.F. :  but,  as  already  explained,  this  is 
not  always  so,  the  current  wave  being  more  often  oui  of 
phase  with  the  E.M.F.  wave,  owing  to  the  effects  of  in- 
ductance and  capacity.  The  frequency  of  the  current 
is,  however,  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  impressed 
E.M.F. 

47.  Lag  and  Lead. — It  was  explained  iu  g  32  that  the 
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effect  of  inductance  in  a  circuit  is  to  cause  the  current  to 
take  time  to  "  grow,"  and  time  to  die  away.  In  fact,  the 
current  does  not  generally  start  till  after  the  E.M.F.  has 
been  impressed  on  the  circuit,  and  does  not  stop  until 
after  the  E.M.F.  has  been  stopped  or  reversed.  Induct- 
ance in  an  alternating-current  circuit  consequently  causes 
the  wave  of  current  to  lag  behind  the  wave  of  E.M,F; 
This  is  depicted  in  Fig.  62,  where  the  dotted  curve,  P, 
represents  the  E.M.F.  or  pressure  wave;  and  the  other 
curve,  0,  the  current  wave.  Starting  from  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  horizontal  line  or  time  base,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  current  starts  after  the  E.M.F.  starts,  and  reverses 
after  the  E.M.F.  reverses,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the 
current  lags  in  phase  behind  the  E.M.F.,  although  its 
frequency  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  amount  of  the  lag  is  measured  in  degrees  aa  set 
out  along  the  time  base.  Thus  the  1^  is  indicated  by 
the  distance,  d,  between  the  beginning  of  the  pressure 
curve  and  the  beginning  of  the  current  curve,  and  is  in 
this  case  about  70°.  The  Is^  due  to  inductance  may  be 
anything  up  to  90°  (a  quarter  period),  but 
cannot  exceed  this. 

The  effect  of  capacity  in  a  circuit  is 
generally  said  to  cause  the  current  to  Uad 
in  phase,  but  this  effect  is  rather  difficult  to 
conceive,  though  we  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  by  means  of  a  mechanical  analogy, 
such  as  has  ali-eady  been  employed.  Apply 
an  alternating  twisting  force  to  the  top  of  the 
wire,  T  (Fig,  63) ;  the  action  of  the  spring,  S, 
being  taken  to  represent  the  effect  of  capacity,  and  the 
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rotation  of  the  vane,  V,  movement  of  electricity  or  current. 
On  commenciug  the  experiment  the  twisting  force 
(E.M.F.)  must  first  be  applied  he/ore  the  rotation  (current) 
will  commence ;  but  after  a  time,  though  it  will  he  difficult 
to  discern,  the  resiliency  or  rebounding  effect  of  the 
spring  will  act  so  as  to  cause  the  vane,  V,  to  move  in 
advance  of  the  twisting  force  (E.M.F.),  thus  representing 
the  current  leading  in  phase.  The  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  capacity,  as  given  in  §§  35  and  37,  will  also  assist 
the  reader  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  As 
a  general  rule,  alternating  currents  \a^  more  or  less  in 
phase,  as  the  inductance  usually  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  capacity :  but,  on  very  long  lines,  or  by  purposely 
introducing  capacity  into  a  circuit,  the  lag  may  be  neutral- 
ized or  even  exceeded  by  the  lead,  and  the  current  will 
then  be  either  in  phase  with  the  pressure,  or  it  may  lead 
in  phase. 

There  has  been  some  objection  to  the  terms  "  lead  of 
current"  or  "lead  in  phaae,"  principally  on  the  ground 
that  they  tend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  effect  precedes 
the  cause — i.6.  that  the  current  is  in  advance  of  the 
E.M.F.  causing  it.  The  latter  is  true  in  one  sense,  but 
untrue  in  another.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  flow  of 
electricity  in  a  circuit  until  E.M.F.  has  been  applied :  but 
if  the  circuit  has  capacity,  and  supposing  firstly  that  a 
direct  E.M.F.  is  applied,  the  current  will  on  starting  be 
momentarily  greater  than  the  ultimate  steady  current; 
and  it  will  again  be  momentarily  greater  on  stopping  the 
E.M.F. 

In  §  31  we  likened  an  electrical  circuit  to  a  pipe  filled 
with  water.     This  analogy  may  be  extended  by  supposing 
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that  an  electrical  circuit  with  capacity  is  like  a  pipe 
circuit  only  partially  filled  with  water.  Then  when  water- 
motive  force  is  applied — for  instance,  when  the  connection 
of  the  circuit  with  a  cistern  or  reservoir  is  established  by 
opening  a  tap — there  will  be  a  raomentaiy  rush  of  water  (till 
the  pipe  is  filled  up)  that  will  be  greater  than  the  ultimate 
steady  flow.  The  hydraulic  circuit,  however,  does  not  offer 
a  good  analogy  for  the  electric  circuit  when  capacity  is 
taken  into  account.  The  capacity  of  a  rigid  pipe  for 
water  is  fixed,  whereas  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  for 
electricity  depends  upon   its  surroundings,   and   on   the 


FlO.  64.— Leading  Curcei 


E.M.F.  or  P.D.  applied.^  The  illustration  just  put  forward 
will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  as  to  how  capacity 
may  be  said  to  "suck"  the  current  out  in  advance  of  a 
direct  E,M,F.,  but  does  not  afford  a  parallel  for  the  dis- 
charge flow,  or  for  the  action  with  an  alternating  E.M.F. 

The  lead  of  current  due  to  capacity  in  an  alternating 
current  circuit  is  best  illustrated  by  the  mechanical 
analogies  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  and  in 
§  37,  while  a  partial  explanation  is  given  in  §§  33,  35,  and 

'  See  the  Author'a  Firat  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Secoad 
Edition,  §  159. 
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55.  Fig.  64  represents  the  current  curve,  CCG,  leadiug  in 
advance  of  the  pressure  curve,  PP P. 

L£^  and  lead  are  further  dealt  with  in  §|  56, 57,  and  59. 

48.  Reactance, — The  resistance  offered  by  a  conductor 
to  a  steady  flow  of  electricity  is  expressed  in  ohms ;  and 
this  value  is  the  same  whether  the  conductor  is  coiled 
up  or  stretched  out,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  of 
neighbouring  conductors.  With  a  constantly  changing 
current,  such  as  an  alternating  one,  the  apparent  resist- 
ance offered  to  its  flow  is  greater  if  the  circuit  conductor 
be  coiled  up  than  if  it  be  straight,  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  neighbouring  conductors,  and  also  depends 
upon  the  frequency.  In  short,  Ohm's  simple  law  as 
enunciated  in  Chap.  //.  cannot  be  applied  to  alternating- 
current  circuits. 

This  apparent  additional  resistance  in  the  circuit  is 
due  to  the  combined  effect  of  self  and  mutual  induction, 
and  is  called  reactance.^  The  inductance  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  electro-magnets  or  coils  of  wire  in 
the  circuit,  but  is  neutralized  by  capacity ;  while  the 
mutual  induction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  neigh- 
bouring conductdrs.     Thus : — 


Reactance  oc 


inductance 


capacity 

Reactance  constitutes  a  kind  of  spurious  resistance,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  or  ohmic  resistance  (§  57), 

'  The  term  inductance  was  originally  introduced  to  take  the  place 
of  adf-indiiction,  but  it  ia  now,  as  in  this  particular  case,  taken  to 
include  mutual  induction  also,  as  the  two  are  in  many  cases  insepar- 
able, especially  in  a]t«mating-ciirrent  work.  The  distinction  between 
Mif  and  mutual  induction  is  given  in  Chap.  IV. 
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49.  Reactance  and  Impedance. — Impedance  is  tlie 
"virtual"  or  total  resistance  oflFered  to  the  flow  of  an 
alternating  current;  and  from  what  was  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  is  clearly  the  combined  effect  of  the 
ohmic  and  spurious  resistances  in  a  circuit ;  or  in  other 
words : — 

Impedance  oc  resistance  +  reactance. 

The  two  terms  reactance  and  impedance  must  not  be 
confused.  It  should  be  easy  to  remember  that  reactance 
refers  only  to  the  reaciive  effects  in  the  circuit,  or  what  is 
otherwise  called  the  "  spurious  resistance  " — i.  e.  an  extra 
resistance  brought  about  when  the  How  of  electricity  is 
not  steady.  Impedance,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the 
virtual  or  total  resistance  which  impedes  the  flow  of  an 
alternating  current  of  electricity. 

The  connection  between  resistance,  reactance,  and 
impedance  is  further  explained  in  §  57. 

*50.  Different  action  of  Resistance  and  React- 
ance ON  Current.  Chokinq  Coils. — There  Is  a  very 
important  difference  in  the  obstruction  offered  to  an 
alternating  current  by  ordinary  resistance  and  by  react- 
ance, as  the  reader  wilt  have  observed  in  performing  the 
experiments  mentioned  in  §§  38  and  41.  Resistance 
obstructs  the  current  by  dissipating  its  energy,  which  is 
converted  into  heat.  Reactance,  on  the  other  hand, 
obstructs  the  current  by  setting  up  an  alternating  E,M.F. 
in  opposition  to  the  impressed  E.M.F.,  and  so  reduces  the 
current  in  the  circuit  toithout  wasting  much  energy,  except 
by  hysteresis  in  any  iron  magnetized  (Cliap.  VI.). 

This   may  be   regarded  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
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alternating  over  direct  curreuts,  for,  by  introducing  re- 
actance into  a  circuit,  we  can  cut  the  current  down  with 
comparatively  little  loss  of  energy.  This  is  generally  done 
by  increasing  the  inductance  in  a  circuit,  and  consequently 
also  its  reactance  aud  impedance,  by  means  of  a  device 
called  variously  a  reaclance  coil,  impedance  coil,  ckokinif 
coil,  or  "choker." 

Figs.  65,  66,  and  67  illustrate  the  principle  of  choking 
coils.  In  Fig.  65,  (7  is  a  coil  of  thick  wire  provided  with 
a  laminated  iron  core,  /  C, 
which  may  be  either  fixed  or 
movable.  In  the  first  case, 
the  inductance,  and  therefore 
also  the  reactance  of  the  coil, 
is  invariable,  with  a  given 
frequency.  In  the  second  case, 
the  inductance  and  consequent 
reactance  may  be  respectively 
increased  or  diminished  by  in- 
serting the  core  farther  within 
the  coil  or  by  withdrawing  it.       ^''°-  '^-^i'"!'''^  ^hokiug  Coii. 

In  Fig.  66,  0  is  a  coil  of  thick  wire  with  a  fixed 
laminated  iron  core,  /  G,  and  a  movable  thick  copper 
sheath  or  sleeve,  G  S.  When  G  S  vs  apart  from  G,  the 
latter  will  have  its  maximum  inductance— i.e.  its  greatest 
choking  effect:  but  this  will  decrease  as  Pis'  is  slipped 
further  and  further  on  to  G.  When  G  S  is  placed  over  C. 
mutual  induction  takes  place  between  G  and  CS,  the 
latter  forming  a  closed  secondary  circuit.  The  E.M.F. 
due  to  the  inductance  of  the  coil  C  will  then  be  more 
or  less  occupied   in  setting  up  currents  in  GS,  instead 
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of  opposing  the  pressure  in  and  so  weakening  the  current 
in  the  main  circuit.  The  sheath,  OS,  however,  also  absorbs 
some  of  the  energy  of  the  current  flowing  through  C; 
hence  a  choking  coil  on  the  first-described  principle  (Fig- 
65)  is  more  generally  used. 

The  choking  coil  depicted  in  Fig.  66  is  virtually  a  small 
transformer,  of  which  0  is  the  primary  coil,  and  C  S  the 
secondary  coil.  Now  the  copper  sheatb,  O  S,  lias  very 
little  resistance,  and  the  currents  set  circulating  in  it — 
which  represent   energy   transferred    from    the    primary 


Fig.  tjft.— iiheatlieil  Cliukiug  Coir. 

circuit,  C — are  comparatively  large.  If  we  could  ii 
or  diminish  the  resistance  of  C  S  At  will,  instead  of 
slipping  it  on  or  off  C,  we  should  be  equally  well  able  to 
regulate  the  choking  effect  of  the  apparatus  as  a  whole. 
This  is  sometimes  done  in  practice,  as  diagrammatically 
represented  in  Fig.  67,  where  /  C  is  a  laminated  iron  core, 
on  which  are  wound  the  fixed  primary  and  secondary  coils 
Pand  S.  P  is  in  the  main  circuit,  and  joined  up  to  5  is  an 
adjustable  resistance,  B,,  with  some  kind  of  sliding  contact, 
C,  by  which  the  amount  of  R  may  be  increased  or 
diminished.      The    iron    core,    /  C,    may    or    may    not 
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be  movable.  Supposing,  firstly,  that  it  is  fixed.  The 
greater  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit,  SS  C,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  currents  induced  therein,  and  the  leas 
the  energy  of  inductance  absorbed  from  the  primary 
circuit,  P:  consequently,  when  B  is  small,  the  least 
choking  effect  will  be  exorcised,  but  as  .ffi  is  increased,  the 
choking  effect  will  increase.  If  I C  is  movable,  the 
choking  effect  may  be  further  diminished  or  increased  by 
respectively  withdrawing  or  inserting  it. 

•51.  Pbactical  Fobms  of  Choking  Coil. — All  the 


FiQ.  67.— Choking  Coil  with  Variable  Closed  Secondary  Circuit. 

"  chokers "  described  here  belong  to  the  class  depicted  in 
Fig.  65 — i.  e.  they  consist  of  one  winding  with  a  movable 
or  fixed  core.  Choking  coils  acting  on  the  principle  shown 
Id  Fig.  66  are  used  in  America,  but  besides  being  less 
efficient,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are  also  more 
expensive  in  construction.  Owing  to  inefficiency,  the 
principle  shown  in  Fig.  67  is  not  altogether  satisfactory 
when  the  choking  coil  is  in  circuit  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Fig.  68  shows  a  choking  coil  for  heavy  work,  as  made  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips.  The  coil  consists  of  one 
winding  in  two  sections,  the  bobbin  being  divided  midway 
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by  an  insulating  "  cheek."  A 
guide-tube  of  "pressapahn"^ 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
bobbin,  and  in  this  slides  the 
core.  The  latter  is  made  of 
a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires 
securely  bound  together,  and 
it  is  hung  at  one  end  of  a 
steel  cord,  which  makes  a 
couple  of  turns  round  a  pulley, 
and  termimites  in  a  counter- 
weight; the  cord  being  fixed 
at  one  point  to  the  pulley,  so 
that  it  cannot  slip  thereon, 
A  sensitive  adjustment  is 
secured,  the  hand-wheel  oper- 
ating a  worm  which  gears  into 
a  spur  wheel  fixed  alongside 
the  pulley.  Tlie  latter  may  be 
locked  in  any  required  position 
by  means  of  the  small  bolt 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  its 
spindle.  The  terminals  of  the 
coil  are  at  the  back  of  the 
wooden  stand,  the  switch  at 
the  top  being  so  connected 
as  to  ahort-eircuit  it  if  neces- 

I  PressspfOin  is  a  maferial  made 
of  compreased  wood  fibre.     It  is 
.-ChokiM  Coil  (Johnson    cheaper  than  vulcanite,  and  more 
md  Phniipa).  durable  than  pasteboard. 
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sary.  The  height  of  the  stand  b  4  ft,  10  id.,  the  par- 
ticular size  shown  canyiog  a  maximum  current  of  15 
amperes,  and  at  a  certain  frequency,  choking  down  the 
P.D.  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  fixed  from  1400  to  200 
volts. 


FiQ.  69.— Chokiug  Coil  (Crompton  &  Co.). 


Fig.  69  gives  an  outline  of  a  choking  coil  made  by 
Messrs,  Crompton  &  Co.,  the  main  difference  between 
this  and  the  one  just  described  being  in  the  method  of 
adjustment,  and  the  absence  of  a  counterweight.  The 
coil  C,  and  iron  core  /  C,  are  both  great  in  diameter,  as 
compared  with  lengtli ;  the  core  thus  having  to  pass 
through  only  a  relatively  small  distance  to  secure  a  large 
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difference  in  effect.  The  core,  /  G,  is  made  up  of  fine 
soft  iron  wires  bound  together,  and  is  fastened  to  one  end 
of  a  steel  band  which  passes  over  the  pulley  P.  The  other 
end  of  this  steel  band  is  secured  to  the  cross-piece  G  P, 
which  travels  along  the  two  guide  rods,  G  R.     The  hori- 


Fio.  70.— Choking  Coil  in  Case. 

zontal  lines  on  I  C  represent  the  binding  round  tbe  iron 
wires,  the  latter  of  course  running  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  The  hand-wheel  ff,  on  the  front  of  tbe  switch- 
board, turns  the  screwed  spindle  S  S,  which  is  tapped  into 
CP;  and  according  to  the  direction  in  which  5" is  turned, 
so  G  P  moves  either  to  the  right  or  to  tbe  left,  and  /  C  is 
withdrawn  from  or  dropped  further  into  the  coil.  The 
design  of  the  coil  and  the  method  of  adjustment  may  be 
altered  to  suit  different  circumstances. 

Fig.  70  shows  a 
choking  coil,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  chok- 
ing coils,  fitted  in  a 
cast-iron  case,  from 
which  the  cover  has 
been  removed  to  show 
the  interior.  Each 
separate  "  choker  "  has 
two  coils  mounted  on  fiq.  7t.-Choking  Coii. 
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a  laminated  core,  as  illustrated  iu  Fig.  71.  These  cores 
cannot  be  seen  in  Fig.  70,  as  strips  of  vulcanized  iibre  are 
placed  horizontally  between  their  ends  and  the  holding- 
down  bolts.  The  coils  are  relatively  small,  as  the  case 
which  holds  them  is  only  2  ft.  long.  This  apparatus  was 
made  by  the  Electric  Construction  Company  for  the 
system  of  ntreet  lighting  adopted  at  Lagos,  W.  Africa,  where 
50-c.p.  incandescent  lamps  are  run  in  series  circuits  off 
constant  potential  mains.  A  sketch  of  the  connections  is 
given  in  Fig.  72,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  choker  (or 


-Choking  Coil  Circuit. 


rather  chokers)  is  joined  up  with  a  multiple-contact 
regulating  switch.  Each  lamp  is  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic short-circuiting  cut-out,  and  should  one,  two,  or  more 
of  them  fail,  a  corresponding  number  of  sections  of  the 
choking  apparatus  is  put  in  circuit  to  take  the  place  of 
the  broken  lamp  or  lamps,  and  thus  keep  the  current 
constant.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  arrangement 
of  lamps,  etc.  is  a  general  one ;  it  being  adopted  to  suit 
certain  special  conditions.  The  matter  is  cited  as  illus- 
tiuting  an  application  of  choking  coils. 

Another  type   of  choking   coil,   made   by   Mr.   Leslie 
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Miller  for  very  light  work,  coosists  of  a  fixed  core  and  coil, 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  latter  in  circuit  being  varied 
by  means  of  a  sliding  contact.  A  diagram  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  given  in 
Fig.  73,  and  an  ex- 
terior view  in  Fig. 
74.  lit  is  a  lamin- 
ated iron  ring  built 
up  of  soft  iron 
ribbon.  On  this, 
but  well  insulated 
therefrom,  is  a  coil 
of  thickly  -  covered 
copper  wire,  one 
end  of  which,  £,  is 
free,  i.  e.  uncon- 
nected with  any- 
thing, while  the 
other  is  joined  to 
terminal  T.  IH  is 
closely  wound  with 
the  wire,  i.e.  the 
turns  lie  close  side 
by  side,  not  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 
Pivoted  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring 
and  operated  by  a 
handle /T,  is  a  brass  arm  ^,  the  end  of  which  bends  over  and 
makes  contact  with  the  turns  of  wire  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ring,  the  insulating  covering  being  scraped  off  for  this 


i»ll  Choking  Coil  Circ 
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purpose,  after  the  wire  is  wound  on  the  ring,  without  how- 
ever short-circuiting  the  neighbouring  turns.  A  is  con- 
nected with  terminal  T',  and  the  figure  shows  the  con- 
nection of  the  choking  coil  to  the  mains,  with  one  lamp 
L  in  circuit.  If  the  arm  A  is  in  the  dotted  position  A'  iio 
current  will  flow.     By  turning  H  one  way  or  the  other, 


FiO.  74.— Combined  Choking  Ooil  tuid  Switch. 

more  or  less  of  the  turns  of  wire  will  be  put  in  circuit 
with  the  lamp,  and  the  latter  will  give  less  or  more  light. 
It  may  appear  that  the  actual  resistance  of  the  turns  put 
in  circuit  has  something  to  do  with  the  cutting  down  of 
the  current,  but  if  the  appai'atus  is  well  designed,  the 
resistance  of  the  whole  of  the  coil  should  be  such  that  if 
it  were  all  put  in  circuit  with  the  lamp  without  its  iron 
core,  t.c  without   appreciable   reactance,  there  would  be 
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very  little  effect  on  the  briglitaess  of  the  lamp.  For  if  the 
coil  has  much  resistance  as  well  as  reactance,  energy  will  be 
absorbed  in  heating  the  coil,  and  the 
cnrrent  will  not  be  cut  down  without 
material  waste,  the  primary  object  of  a 
choking  coil.  An  exterior  view  (about 
half-size)  is  given  in  Fig.  74,  where  the 
handle  and  the  terminals  (j5"and  T  T' 
in  Fig.  73)  will  he  seen. 

These  choking  coils  are  suitable  for 
regulating  a  single  or  even  two  or 
three  lamps,  but  cannot  be  used  for 
large  currents.  Fig.  75  shows  this 
apparatus  or  regulating  switch,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  (for  it  acts  both  as 
switch  and  regulator),  fixed  in  con- 
junction with  a  glow-lamp. 

*52.  Use  of  Choking  Coils. — It 
has  been  shown  that  choking  or  re- 
actance coils  are  made  in  many  different 
foiTns;  and  that  their  use  is  to  cut 
down,  "choke,"  or  "throttle"  the 
pressure  in  a  circuit  or  portion  of  a 
circuit ;  the  principle  of  their  action 
being  illustrated  by  the  experiments 
Flo,  75.-ComWne.i  mentioned  in  S  38.  In  electric-light 
Choking      Coil      and  ,      f         ■      .  ,        , 

ijwitch  fitted  to  Lamp,    work   lor    instauce,   a    glow-lamp    or 

group  of  lamps  may  be  "  turned  down  " 
or  "dimmed"  to  any  desired  extent  by  operating  a 
choking  coil  in  its  or  their  circuit.  In  theatres,  music- 
halls,  churches,  etc.,  any  number  of  lamps  may  be  simul- 
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taueously  raised  or  lowered  in  brilliancy  by  tbe  use  of 
choking  coils.  In  ordinary  house  work,  an  alteration  in 
the  light  is  generally  effected  by  simply  turning  lamps  on 
or  off,  though  a  choking  coil  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  74 
is  useful  in  some  cases,  e.  g.  in  bedrooms,  etc.  Of  course 
this  turning  down  or  lowering  of  the  lights  could  be 
effected  by  inserting  ordinary  resistance  in  the  circuit,  but 
in  this  case,  as  previously  explained,  much  of  the  energy 
taken  from  the  lamps  would  be  expended  in  beating  the 
resistance,  whereas  by  using  reactance  coils  the  current 
is  cut  down  with  very  little  waste. 

The  principal  use  of  choking  coils,  however,  is  in  con- 
nection with  arc  lighting,  and  for  regulating  purposes  in 
central  station  work.  One  or  two  forms  for  arc  lighting 
work  are  illustrated  in  Chap.  I.,  where  their  use  is  fully 
dealt  with.  Something  issaid  in  §  58  as  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  inductance  for  a  choking  coil  for  a  given  circuit. 
5S.  "  Skin  Resistance"  or  Conductor  Impedance. — 
When  a  direct  current  begins  to  traverse  a  conductor,  it 
commences  to  flow  flrst  at  the  surface,  and  then  at  last 
penetrates  to  the  interior:  when  it  stops,  it  leaves  off 
first  at  the  surface  and  lastly  in  the  interior.  This  effect 
is  due  to  the  inductance  of  the  conductor,  and  may  be 
explained  as  follows.  Imagine  the  conductor  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  separate  small  insulated  wires  packed  closely 
together  side  by  side  (Fig.  76).  Now  when  a  current  is 
started  along  these  separate  wires,  mutual  induction  will 
take  place  between  them,  and  momentary  reverse  E.M.Fs. 
will  be  set  up  therein.  Clearly  those  wires  which  are 
nearer  the  centre  and  consequently  completely  surrounded 
by  neighbouring  wires  will  have  stronger  reverse  KM.Fs. 
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set  up  in  them  than  those  on  or  aear  the  outer  surface,  so 
that  a  direct  current  will  find  less  momentary  opposition 
to  it  near  the  surface  than  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
Juctor.  Thus  a  direct  current  may  be  said  to  flow  first 
at  the  surface  and  lastly  evenly  through  the  whole  section 
of  the  conductor;  the  time  occupied  in  settling  down 
being  only  a  fraction  of  a  second,  however.  Again 
imagining  our  conductor  aa  subdivided  (Fig.  76),  when 
the  steadily  flowing  direct  current  is  suddenly  stopped, 
mutual  induction  will  take  place,  and  momentary  "  direct " 
E.M.Ff.  (i.e.  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  is  flow- 
ing) will  be  set  up  in  the  separate  wires,  and  will  tend  to 


prolong  the  current.  These  induced  E.M.Fs,  will  be 
greater  in  those  wires  in  the  centre  than  in  those  on  the 
surface,  hence  the  current  will  leave  off  first  at  the  surface 
and  lastly  at  the  interior.  If  we  suppose,  for  argument, 
that  the  conductor  is  subdivided  into  separately  insulated 
conductors  or  wires,  we  may  put  down  the  effect  to  mutual 
induction :  but  if  we  think  of  the  conductor  as  a  whole, 
the  effect  may  be  attributed  to  self-induction  (inductance), 
which  is  perhaps  after  all  the  real  cause. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  given  the  name  of  skin 
resistance,  a  bad  and  misleading  term,  as  after  all  it  is 
plainly  an  effect  of  induction  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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ohmic  resistance :  for  if  we  take  two  conductors  of  equal 
length,  resistance,  and  cross -section,  one  being  of  circular 
section  and  the  other  in  the  shape  of  a  ribbon  (Fig.  76),  it 
will  be  found  that  the  so-called  "  skin  resistance "  of  the 
first  is  greater  than  that  of  the  second,  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  conductor  is  more  spread  out,  i.  e.  the  imaginary 
separate  wires  composing  it  are  not  so  much  under  each 
other's  inductive  influence.  The  term  "akin  resistance" 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  with  two  or  more  conductors  of 
equal  cross-section,  the  phenomenon  in  question  would  be 
more  marked  in  the  one  with  the  greater  surface,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Author  has  suggested  that 
conductor  impedanee  would  be  a  better  and  more  expressive 
name  for  this  effect. 

Although  the  effect  of  inductance  is  not  very  notice- 
able in  straight  conductors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
exists  therein,  and  ia  the  greater  the  greater  the  mass 
and  the  more  compact  the  shape  of  the  conductor.  With 
direct  currents,  however,  its  effects,  in  uncoiled  conductors, 
may  be  disregarded,  as  such  only  occur  at  the  moment  of 
starting  or  stopping  the  current, 

54.  Conductors  for  Alternating  Currents. — The 
inductance  of  a  straight  or  thick  conductor  {i.e.i\&  so- 
called  "skin  resistance")  exercises  a  continual  effect  on 
the  Sow  of  an  alternating  current ;  which  effect  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  current.  When 
an  alternating  current  commences  to  flow  in  a  conductor, 
it  starts  lirat  at  the  outer  surface  and  then  penetrates 
more  or  less  to  the  interior ;  but,  unless  the  frequency  be 
yery  low,  and  the  conductor  small  (presuming  it  to  be  of 
circular  solid  section),  it  may  happen  that  very  little  or  no 
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current  Sows  through  the  ceutre.  Let  us  try  to  picture 
the  probable  cause  of  this.  When  the  current  starts  in 
one  direction,  the  reverse  E.M.F.  due  to  inductance  is,  as 
was  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  greatest  at  the 
centre;  supposing  the  current  to  stop,  the  induced  E.M.F. 
is  again  greatest  at  the  centre,  and  is  at  the  moment 
"  direct,"  i.  e.  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current :  but  as 
the  latter  at  this  moment  reverses,  this  direct  E.M.F. 
acts  in  opposition  to  it.  Thus  the  induced  E.M.Fs., 
which  exist  principally  in  the  centre,  alternate  as  the 
current  alternates,  but  are  constantly  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. Though  the  effect  of  inductance  in  straight  con- 
ductors is  extremely  small  as  compared  with  that  in  coiled 
ones  (as  in  electro-magnetic  apparatus),  atill  it  does  exist, 
and  Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  current 
at  a  frequency  of  150  ~,  the  current  penetrates  the  copper 
conductor  to  a  depth  of  about  three  millimetres  only, 
i.  e.  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  At  the  ordinary 
frequency  of  lOU  — ,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
current  in  a  copper  conductor  at  a  depth  of  12  milli- 
metres (nearly  '5  in.)  from  the  surfuce  is  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  its  value  at  the  surface.  Thus  the  largest 
useful  size  of  circular  cable  for  alternating-current  work  at 
ordinary  frequencies  is  about  19/14s,  i.e.  a,  strand  made 
up  of  1 9  wires,  each  of  No.  14  size,  the  total  diameter  being 
about  '4  in.  Larger  sizes  are  less  efScient  than  the  cross- 
section  of  copper  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Some  writers  aver  that  the  effect  just  dealt  with  is  due 
to  capacity  as  well  as  inductance,  and  such  is  probably  the 
case,  though  if  capacity  be  taken  into  account  the  ex- 
planation becomes  less  simple.     However  the  effect  be 
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explained,  it  seems  certain  that  the  conducting  power  of  a 
conductor  for  alternatiug  currents  depends  not  so  much 
upon  its  mass  as  upon  its  surface,  so  that  a  hollow  tube 
may  conduct  nearly  as  well  as  a  solid  rod  of  the  same 
diameter:  and  with  the  same  are^  of  cross-section,  a 
ribbon-shaped  or  tubular  conductor  is  preferable  to  a 
circular  stranded  or  solid  one.  As  was  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph,  the  "skin  resistance"  or 
condudor  impedaiice  (§  53)  increases  as  the  frequency 
increases ;  but  unless  either  the  frequency  of  the  current 
or  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  be  very  great,  it 
may  be  disregarded  in  practice  for  the  sizes  most  com- 
monly in  use.  Low-tension  alternating  cables  for  large 
currents  have,  however,  to  be  designed  with  this  point 
in  view. 

55.  Electrical  Resonance.  —  The  mains  of  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation  extend  from  their 
central  station  at  Deptford  to  various  distributing  centres 
in  the  western  and  southern  districts  of  London.  Each 
"  go  "  and  "  return  "  main  up  to  about  the  year  1897  con- 
sisted of  concentric  copper  tubes  insulated  from  each 
other  with  tightly-compressed  paper,  and  owing  both  to 
their  shape  and  great  length  they  possessed  considerable 
capacity.  Soon  after  the  supply  was  started,  the  fall 
of  pressure  along  the  mains  was  found  to  be  much  less 
than  anticipated,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  at  tbe  dis< 
tributing  ends  was  greater  than  could  be  then  accounted 
for.  Alter  a  time  it  was  seen  that  this  effect  was  due  to 
the  great  length  and  consequent  capacity  of  the  mains, 
and  the  rise  of  pressure  due  to  this  cause  has  been  given 
the  name  eheirieal  resonance,  though  it  is  more  popularly 
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known  as  "  rise  of  pressure  effect,"  "  capacity  efifect,"  or 
"  condenser  efifect." 

In  his  Royal  Institution  Lectures  (§  36),  Professor 
Forbes  presented  a  mechanical  analogy  for  this  so-called 
"  electrical  resonance."  A  long  spiral  spring  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  free  end  being  held  in  the  hand :  and 
the  end  of  the  spring  was  pulled  down  and  allowed  to  rise 
again  at  regular  intervals  and  with  small  force.  After  a 
time,  the  spring  accumulated  enei^y  by  reasou  of  its  re- 
silience, and  its  movements  up  and  down  showed  greater 
amplitude  than  that  which  the  operator  gave  it  at  each 
downward  pull — that  is  to  say,  the  spring  "jumped"  up 
and  down  of  its  own  accord  beyond  the  range  of  the  hand 
at  its  lower  end. 

To  construe  this  efifect  into  electrical  langui^e,  we 
must  first  of  all  assume  that  the  direction  of  the  axis 
passing  down  the  centre  of  the  spring  is  the  direction  of 
the  circuit  conductor  (or  rather  part  of  it);  that  the 
elongation  and  shortening  of  the  spring  represent  currents 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other;  and  that  the 
downward  pulls  stand  for  the  impressed  E.M.Fs.  in  one 
direction,  there  being  no  anali^ue  for  E.U.Fs.  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  spring  is  not  pushed  up,  but 
contracts  of  its  own  accord. 

If  both  the  E.M.F.  and  frequency  be  very  low  indeed, 
t,e.  if  the  end  of  the  spring  be  pulled  down  slowly  and 
at  long  intervals,  the  "jumping  effect"  (capacity  current) 
will  be  absent :  but  as  the  "  frequency  "  of  the  downward 
pulls,  or  the  E.M.F.,  as  represented  by  the  sharpness 
with  which  the  spring  is  pulled,  increases,  so  also  will  the 
jumping  effect,  until  at  last  the  movement  of  the  spring 
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(current)  will  refuse  to  be  governed  by  and  will  be  out  of 
step  witb  the  successive  pulls  (E.M.F.  impulses)  given 
by  tbe  observer.  The  above  explanation  is  doubtless 
somewhat  crude  and  weak,  but  it  will  serve  to  give  the 
reader  an  inkling  of  the  cause  of  electrical  resonance, 
the  effect  being,  as  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  fall  of 
potential  along  the  conductor  or  circuit  in  which  it  exists, 

"  Electrical  resonance  "  is  the  effect  of  capacity  on  an 
alternating  current  in  circuits  (or  portions  thereof)  in 
which'  the  inductance  is  so  counterbalanced  by  the 
capacity  that  the  reactance  is  nil.  Then  the  current  is 
exactly  in  phase  with  the  impressed  E.M.F.  It  is  very 
seldom,  however,  that  this  exa'.'t  balance  occurs  in  practice, 
unless  intentionally  brought  about;  but  when  it  does  so 
happen,  the  effect  is  very  marked,  the  pressure  in  the 
circuit  rising  enormously,  and  great  strain  being  thrown 
upon  the  insulation  of  the  circuit.  In  some  cases  the 
circuit  pressure  has  been  increased  eightfold  thereby ! 

56.  Effective  Volts  and  Amperes. — In  §  45  an  ex- 
planation was  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  virtual 
pressure  and  virtual  current,  A  virtual  E.M.F.  is  about 
■707  of  the  maximum  values  reached  by  the  tops  of  the 
pressure  curve  if  the  latter  is  of  the  sine  shape  (Fig.  59), 
and  varies  slightly  as  the  form  of  the  curve  varies.  When 
we  speak  of  the  E.M,F.  impressed  on  the  circuit,  we  mean 
the  virtual  E.M.F,  In  nearly  all  circuits  the  impressed  or 
virtual  E.M.F,  meets  with  an  opposing  E.M.F.  of  reactance, 
and  the  effective  E.M.F.  is  something  less  than  the  virtual 
E.M.F.,  it  being  that  pressure  which  is  ultimately  available 
for  driving  electricity  round  the  circuit,  or  for  doing  work. 

For  illustration,  let  us  imagine  a  given  non-inductive 
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circuit,  without  appreciable  capacity,  contaiaiDg  a  short- 
circuited  choking  coil ;  and  suppose  that  a  constant  virtual 
or  impressed  E.M.F.  is  maintained  at  its  ends,  as  in 
Fig.  4>S.  While  the  choking  coil  is  short-circuited,  there 
being  no  opposing  E.M.F.  in  the  circuit,  the  whole  of  the 
impressed  E.M.F,  will  be  effective  in  driving  electricity 
round — i.  e.  the  virtual  and  effective  E.M.Fa.  will  be  equal. 
If  the  choking  coil  is  thrown  in  circuit,  the  reactive  E.M.F. 
due  to  its  inductance  will  oppose  the  virtual  E.M.F. ;  and 
the  effective  E.M,F.  and  consequent  current  will  be  pro- 
portionately reduced,  and  will  be  still  further  reduced  if 
the  reactance  of  the  coil  is  increased,  the  virtual  or 
impressed  E.M.F.  ramaining  constant  the  whole  time. 

Keferring  to  what  was  said  in  §  45,  if  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  circuit,  the  reading 
will  give  the  virtual  volts  under  all  circumstances,  and  if 
there  be  no  reactance  present,  this  reading  will  also  repre- 
sent the  effective  volts. 

Current  necessarily  implies  the  flow  of  electricity,  aod  a 
virtual  current  is  that  indicated  when  a  reliable  ammeter 
is  put  in  circuit.  If  the  current  happens  to  be  in  phase 
with  the  pressure,  this  reading  will  also  give  what  may  be 
called  the  effective  curi-eTti.  It  has  been  shown,  however 
(§§  46  and  47),  that  the  current  is  hardly  ever  in  phase 
or  step  with  the  pressure;  it  usually  lagging  in  phase, 
though  it  may  sometimes  lead  in  phase.  The  amount  of 
this  lag  or  lead  is  called  the  phase  difference  or  angle  of  lag 
or  lead,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  greater  this  is  the  less 
is  the  power  of  a  given  virtual  current  to  do  useful  work. 
That  proportion  of  the  current  which  can  do  useful  work 
may  be  called  the   effective  current.      When  there  is  no 
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phase  difference,  the  effective  current  is  the  same  as  the 
virtual  cnrrent ;  hut  as  the  angle  of  lag  or  lead  increases, 
so  does  the  value  of  the  effective  as  compared  with  the 
virtual  current  diminish. 

The  difference  between  virtual  and  effective  current  is 
further  referred  to  in  §  59. 

57.  Connection  between  Inductance,  Reactance, 
Impedance,  Impressed  Volts,  and  Virtual  Current. 
— We  have  seen  (§  48)  that  the  reactance  in  ah 
alternating- current  circuit  depends  directly  upon  the 
inductance  and  inversely  upon  the  capacity.  In  a  circuit 
with  negligible  capacity,  if  L  be  the  inductance,  and  n  the 
frequency,  the  reactance  will  be  'i-nn L}  The  term  L 
(inductance)  is  here  understood  to  include  both  self  and 
mutual  induction.     {Vide  footnote,  p.  129.) 

Reactance  or  spurious  resistance  is,  like  ohmic  resistance, 
independent  of  the  current ;  but  the  current  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  we  wish  to  find  the  volts  necessary  to 
overcome  these  resistances.  Thus  if  G  be  any  virtual 
current,  R  G  denotes  the  volts  necessary  to  force  it  through 
an  ohmic  resistance  R.  Similarly  ^-rrnLG  will  be  the 
volts  necessary  to  force  the  same  current  through  an 
inductive  or  spurious  resistance  'i-nnL.  This  quantity 
^TsnLC  represents,  in  fact,  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  react- 
ance, or  the  recbdive  drop  of  volts;  just  as  BC  represents 
the  ohmic  drop. 

'  This  formula  requires  an  application  of  the  differential  calciiliie 
for  its  proof,  bo  we  will  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  ir  stands  for 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  any  circle  to  its  diameter,  t.  e. 
3*1416  (approximately).  L  is  usaally  termed  the  co-efficient  of 
inductance. 
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Thus  for  example,  if  (7=60  amperes,  Jt  =  SO  —  per  sec, 
and  X=005  henry,'  the  E.M.F.  of  reactance  will  be  2x 
3-1416  X  80  X  -005  x  60  =  151  volts. 

If,  as  already  stated,  the  reactive  drop  in  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  carrying  a  virtual  current  C  be  'i-niiLC 
volts,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  total  volts  neeessaiy  to  be 
impressed  on  the  circuit  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
volts  required  to  send  the  given  current  through  the  ohmic 
resistance,  and  the  volts  equal  to  the  opposed  volts  of  react- 
ance (i.e.  RC  +  2TnLC).  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  of  reactance  is  not 
in  phase  (or  cophasal)  with  the  impressed  E.M.F.  j  that  is 
to  say,  the  wave  of  alternating  E.M.F.  of  reactance  does  not 
reach  its  maximum  values  at  the  same  time  as  the  wave 
of  impressed  E.M.F.,  but  afterwards.  In  other  words,  the 
E.M.F.  of  reactance  lags  behind  the  impressed  E.M.F. 

The  impressed  or  virtual  volts  necessary  to  set  up  a 
current  of  C  virtual  amperes  in  a  circuit  of  known  ohmic 
resistance  £,  and  reactance  .  2  tt  ti  £,  may  be  found  as 
follows; — 

Draw  a  horizontal  line  A  B  (Fig.  77)  proportional  in 
length  to  the  volts 
(It  G)  required  to 
send  the  current 
through  the  ohmic 
resistance  B  of  the 
circuit.      From   A 

_^      draw  A  C  perpen- 

OHMIC  DROP  B  dicular     io     A  B, 


Fia.  77.— Imprefsed  Volts  anil  Drop 


and  proportional  in 


'  The  heiiiy  is  the  nnit  of  inductance  (Chap.  IV.), 
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leogtbto  thereactivedrop,i.e.  to  2irni  C.  Theu  join  £(7. 
The  length  oi  BC  will  represent  the  required  value  of  im- 
pressed E.M.F. 

Now  GA  B  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  CB  is 
the  hypotenuse,  i.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  right  angle.  In 
such,  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  (by  Euclid,  I.  47). 

Thus  :— 

CB'  =  A(^  +  AB^ 
and 

CB=  -J'aW+AB' 

That  is:— 


Impressed  or  virtual  volts  (£)=  s'{BGy^  +  {^irnLCf 

=  CJK'  +  (2i^'lf       (I.) 
Now  as  in  Ohm's  simple  law  :— 
£=  CM 
and 

-I 

we  may  write  : — 


(Virtual)  C  ■■ 


(Impressed  or  virtual)  E 


■jR'  +  {2ivnLy  (II.) 

This  may  be  termed  the  Ohiu's  law  for  alternating  cur- 
rents, -J R'  +  (2'nH L)'^  being,  in  fact,  the  impedance  or 
"  virtual  resistance  "  in  the  circuit. 

la  words  the  above  may  be  written  thus : — 

„..     ,  .      Impressed  E.M.F. 

Virtual  current  =  — E-^ — — , — — ~ 
Impedance. 
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,  If,  in  a  steady-current  circuit,  we  multiply  together  the 
current  and  the  resistance,  the  product  will  give  the  E.M.F. 
in  the  circuit :  or 

Cx  Ii  =  JS 
The  «atue  result  follows  in  an  alternating-current  circuit, 
for  multiplying  the  virtual  current  by  the  virtual  resistance 
(impedance)  will  give  ua  the  impressed  or  virtual  E.M.F,, 

(Virtual)  C  X   •JS'  +  {2-^nLy  =  S  (impreased)  (III.) 

This  being  merely  the  foregoing  equation  (H.)  transposed. 

It  will   be  seen  (Fig.  77)  that   in  each  of  the   three 

quantities — impressed  volts,  reactive  drop,  and  ohmic  drop, 

the  quantity  G  (virtual  current)  occurs.    Obviously  C,  being 

^  a    common     factor, 

may  be   eliminated 

.^^  in   every   case,   and 

V^i!!:^^.  the   quantities   will 

K^Njfip  then  respectively  re- 

V?\s,„^^  present    impedance, 

reactance,    and    re- 


RE8I8TANCE  B    aiatance,   as    shown 

Fia.  78. — ResistaDce,  Reactouce,  aD<l  Impedance,    iq  Fis.  78. 

Thus:— 

Impedance'  =  resistance^  -|-  reactance^ 
i.  e. : — 

Impedance  =  Vresistance'  -J-  reactance^. 
In  Figs.  77  and  78  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  length  of 
A  C,  and  therefore  also  the  angle  ABG,  depends  upon  the 
reactive  drop ;  or,  with  a  given  cun-ent,  upon  the  reactance, 
ABG  \&,  in  fact,  the  angle  of  phase. 
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58.  To  FIND  TUE  MECESSABY  INDUCTANCE  FOR  A 
Choking  Coil. — Suppose  we  have  a  aon-inductive  resist- 
ance, such  as  a  group  of  forty  '35-ampere  glow-lamps  in 
parallel,  for  which  the  supply  pressure  is  too  high;  by 
means  of  an  adaptation  of  the  diagram  in  Fig,  77  we  may 
find  out  the  reactance  and  inductance  which  a  choking 
coil  must  have  in  order  to  reduce  the  supply  pressure  to 
that  required  by  the 
lamps,  wheu  it  is 
put  in  series  with 
them.  In  Fig.  79, 
which  should  be 
compared  with  Fig. 
77,  we  take  the  side 
CB  to  represent  the 
supply  pressure,  or 
in  other  words  the 
volts  impressed  on 
the  circuit.  Then  -4-S  is  the  P.D.  required  at  the  lamp 
terminals,  otherwise  the  ohmic  drop,  while  A  C  stands  for 
the  P.D.  at  the  choking  coil  terminals,  i.e.  the  reactive 
drop,  assuming  that  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  choker  is 
negligible.    We  thus  get  the  following  relation : — 

Supply  pressure"  =  (Lamps  P.D.f  +  (Choker  P.D.f. 

If  the  supply  pressure  is  240  volts  at  60  — ,  and  the 
lamps  are  200  volt  ones,  and  the  choker  P.D.  required  is 
called  X, 

We  have : — 

240^  =      200^  +  a,-^ 
i.  c        x^=      240*  -  200* 
X  =  ^^240*^^20O* 
=      133  volts. 


t»  O.  ACROSS  LAMPS 
FiQ.  79.— Supply  Pressure  and  P.D. 
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Tlie  circuit  may  be  diagraimuatically  represeuted  as  in 
Fig.  80,  L  being  the  group  of  lamps  and  G  the  choking 
coil.  The  reader  will  probably  be  puzzled  to  find  that  the 
choking  coil  P.D.  ig  greater  thau,  instead  of  being  equal 
to,  the  difference  between  the  circuit  pressure  and  that 
required  by  the  lamps.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
choking  P.D.  lags  behind  the  other.  The  case  we  have 
taken  is  a  simple  one  only,  where  the  load  (i.  e.  the  lamps) 
has  no  inductance,  and  where  the  choker  is  assumed  to 
have  little  or  no  resistance.     Generally,  however,  the  load, 


'hokiog  Coii  Circuit. 


as  with  arc  lamps,  has  considerable  inductance,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  choker  cannot  always  be  neglected,  so 
that  the  calculation  is  less  simple.  However,  to  proceed 
with  the  example,  having  found  that  the  nece£s.iry 
choking  P.D.  is  133  volts,  the  question  now  is  to.  find 
what  inductance  the  coil  must  have. 

The  current  required  by  the  lamps  is  1 4  amperes.  The 
reactive  drop  in  the  choker  will  then  he  made  up  as 
follows : — 

-2x60X14 
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:  14 
=  "025  iienvy. 

59.  Power  in  Alternating-Current  Circuits. — The 
power  ID  a  direct-current  circuit  is  obtained  by  simply 
multiplyiug  bogetlier  the  pressure  aad  the  current,  or — 
presuming  the  circuit  liasno  back  E.M.F.in  it — the  square 
of  the  current  and  the  resistance ;  the  product  in  either  case 
representing  watts  (Chap.  //,). 

It  might  be  thought  that  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
virtual  volts  and  virtual  amperes  in  a  circuit  we  should 
obtain  the  actual  power  developed.  Such  would  he  true 
in  a  sense,  but  the  product  would  represent  useful  povxr 
only  when  the  current  was  in  phase  with  the  E.M.F.,  the 
product  in  question  being  in  all  cases  the  apparent  pmver 
or  apparent  watts.  The  phase  difference  or  angle  of  lag  or 
lead  (§  56)  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  greater 
this  is  the  less  is  the  power  actually  being  developed  in  a 
circuit  with  a  given  virtual  pressure  and  current.  In  fact, 
if  the  phase  difference  is  very  great,  i.  e,  if  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  either  inductance  or  capacity  in  a  circuit  of 
comparatively  low  resistance,  we  may  have  what  is  known 
as  a  nearly  wattless  current,  the  true  power  or  effective 
watts  being  far  less  than  the  apparent  power  or  virtual 
watts. 

The  idea  of  a  "wattless  current"  is  difficult  to  grasp. 
If  there  bo  any  current  at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  it  cannot  do  some  useful  work.  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  flow  of  electricity — as  of  water — must 
have  pressure  behind  it  to  enable  it  to  do  work,  and  when 
we  are  dealing  with  alternating  pressure  and  flow,  and  can 
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:  that  they  may  be  more  or  less  out  of  step  with 
each  other,  coimprehension  becomes  fairly  simple. 

The  following  analogy  affords  a  rough  but. useful  explan- 
ation. LetPP(Fig.  81) 
represent  a  pipe  filled 
with  water  (or  a  con- 
ductor forming  a  closed 
circuit),  and  IT,  W-,,  W^,' 
and  W^  water-wheels  to 
which  an  alternating 
movement  may  be  given 
by  means  of  the  handles 
h,  h,  h,  h.  These  water- 
wheels  are  to  be  regarded 
as  alternators.  Let  W  W 
be    a    fifth    water-wheel, 

Fra.  81.— 'WatfleBB  Current.  ,  ■■    l  ■  .- 

to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  imparted  by  the  to-and-fro  movement  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe.  The  motion  of  water  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pipe-circuit  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
efiective  current,  and  the  consequent  movement  given  to 
W  W  the  effective  power. 

We  will  first  consider  a  case  where  there  is  no  phase 
difference — that  is,  when  the  water-motive  force  of  W  acts 
directly  in  line  with  the  circuit,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  Here  the  virtual  E.M.F.  of  W  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent also  the  effective  E.M.F.,  and  the  virtual  current  or 
motion  given  to  the  water  by  W  to  equal  the  effective 
current  operating  W  W.  Then  the  apparent  or  virtual 
watts'(i.e.  virtual  E.M.F.  X  virtualcurrent)  will  also  repre- 
sent the  true  or  effective  watts  (power  given  to  W  W). 
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To  illustrate  the  effect  of  a  small  phase  difference,  we 
will  next  consider  the  water-wheel  as  placed  slightly  skew 
with  the  circuit,  as  at  W^;  the  angle  of  lag  (or  lead)  being 
represented  by  the  angle  a  between  the  two  lines.  Suppos- 
ing the  frequency  and  virtnal  E.M,F,  of  Wi  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  first  case  (W),  the  virtual  current  or  actual 
movement  of  electricity  (water)  immediately  about  W^  will 
also  be  the  same  ;  but  as  part  of  the  pressure  will  be  use- 
lessly employed  in  driving  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  pipe,  the  repelling  effect  of  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  analogous  to  the  counter  E.M.F,  of  reactance,  the 
effective  pressure  and  also  the  effective  current  about 
W  W  (the  product  of  which  is  the  effective  or  true  power) 
will  be  less.  The  backwash  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe  is 
thus  analogous  to  wattless  current. 

If  there  be  a  still  greater  phase  difference,  as  at  W^, 
though  the  virtual  E.M.F.,  virtual  current,  and  therefore 
also  the  virtual  power,  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case  (  W), 
the  effective  power  will  be'still  further  lessened. 

If  the  phase  difference  be  90°,  as  at  W^,  where  the 
water-wheel  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  its  most  effective 
position ;  we  may  suppose  that  the  current  will  be  per- 
fectly wattless,  i.e.  that  there  will  be  no  useful  power 
developed,  and  consequently  no  movement  of  W  W. 

The  above  explanation  is  rather  weak,  but  is  perhaps 
better  than  none  at  all ;  for  the  reader  must  get  some 
idea,  however  vague,  that  a  more  or  less  "  wattless  current " 
can  exist. 

A  virtual  current  is  the  actual  flow  of  electricity  as 
measured  at  the  terminals  of  a  circuit,  and,  depending  on 
the  conditions  of  the  latter,  a  certain  proportion  will  be 
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available  for  useful  work  (effective  current),  while  the 
remaiader  ia  ineffective.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  wattless  current  is  only  wattless  80  far  as  its  power  of 
doing  'Useful  work  is  concerned.  A  current,  whether 
"  wattless "  or  not,  will  develop  a  proportionate  amount 
of  heat  in,  or  a  proportionate  magnetic  field  around  those 
parts  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  happens  to  be  flowing. 

The  "  wattless  current"  is  objectionable  in  central-station 
work  for  two  reasons :  firmly,  because  it  loads  up  the  arm- 
atures of  the  alternators,  causing  heating  and  reducing  the 
useful  load  that  may  be  put  upon  each  ;  because  the  power 
developed  with  a  given  E.M.F.  is  limited  by  the  maximum 
current  the  conductors  in  the  armature  coils  can  carry. 
Secondly,  owing  to  the  watts  lost  in  the  cables  and  con- 
ductors through  which  the  "wattless  current"  flows. 
Although  the  current  is  wattless  so  far  as  any  use  that 
may  be  made  of  it  is  concerned,  there  still  remains  the 
loss  of  power  due  to  ohmic  resistance,  the  fall  of  pressure 
in  a  cable  carrying  a  given  current  depending  solely  on 
the  resistance,  taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  reduction 
in  useful  area  due  to  conductor  impedance  (§  -53). 
Thus:— 

Pressure  drop  =  resistance  x  current 
and  watts  lost  in  conductors  =  pressure  drop  x  current, 

the  "current"  being  that  measured  on  an  ammeter  con- 
nected to  the  cable  in  question,  and  therefore  the  virtual 
current. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  matters,  a  lag  (or  lead) 
in  phase  of  the  current  sets  up  a  troublesome  reaction 
between  the  field-magnets  and  the  armature-coits,  tending 
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to  weaken  the  former,  and  this  Qeceasitates  an  increase  in 
the  exciting  currant  if  the  impressed  virtual  E.M.F.  is  to 
be  maintained. 

60.  Power  in  Alternatinq-Current  Cikcoits  (cont). 
— The  formula  for  the  power  in  an  alternating-current 
circuit  is  as  followa  : — 

(True  or  Effective)  P  W  =  E"'  C  cos  A 

where  P  W  stands  for  power  (in  watts),  E"  for  virtual 
electro-motive  force,  C  foi-  virtual  cun-ent,  and  A  for  the 
angle  of  lag  or  lead.i 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  cosines  in  Chap.  IV.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  an  angle  of  no  degrees  the  cosine  value 
is  unity,  or  1.  Thus,  in  the  formula  above,  if  the  current 
and  pressure  are  in  phase — i.  e.  if  there  is  no  phase  differ- 
ence (angle  of  lag  or  lead) — the  true  or  effective  watts 
may  be  obtained  by  simply  multiplying  together  the  virtual 
volts  and  virtual  amperes,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
par^raph. 

Thus  :— 

True  or  effective  watts  =  £"  x  C"  x  cos  0° 
=  £'  xC  xl 
=  1^x0- 

As   the   phase  difference   increases,  the   cosine  values 

'  X=Greek  1  (lambdu),  used  for  lag  or  lead  values.  Cos  \  signifieB 
the  cosioe  of  any  aogle  \.  The  cosine  of  angle  o  (Fig.  61),  for  in- 
stance, is  the  ratio  of  the  adjacent  side  it  £  to  the  hypotenase  B  D,  or 
^j:.  The  cosine  value  of  any  angle  may  be  obtained  direct  from 
tables,  Buch  a*  that  in  Chap.  fj. 
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decrease  below  unity;  thus  cos  10"  =  '985, cos  30°  =  '866, 
cos  80°  =  173,008  90°  =  -000;  and  the  true  watts  become 
proportionately  leas  than  the  apparent  watts.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  phase  difference  X  =  60°,  the  true  watts  will 
only  be  half  the  apparent  watts,  for  cos  60°  =  'o.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  bow  important  it  is  to  keep  the  pliase  differ- 
ence as  low  as  possible. 

In  practice,  A  cannot  be  worked  out  directly  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  for  it  varies  with  every  variation  in 
the  conditions  of  the  circuit,  and  also  with  the  frequency. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  calculated  for  any  given  case,  but  it  is 
not  a  fixed  or  constant  quantity.  The  true  watts  may 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  non-inductive  wattmeter 
(Chap.  VIL). 

The  .ipparent  or  virtual  watts  put  into  a  circuit  feeding 
arc  lamps,  motors,  or  other  inductive  apparatus  through 
transformers,  as  calculated  from  the  indications  of  a  volt- 
meter and  ammeter  at  the  station  end,  may  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  actual  power  conveyed  to  the  lamps,  etc.,  i.  e. 
these  indications  may  give  the  idea  that  a  far  larger 
number  of  consuming  devices  are  in  circuit  than  is  actually 
the  case,  owing  to  the  excessive  reactance  in  the  trans- 
former circuit. 

The  following  record  of  actual  observations  furnishes  an 
instructive  example.  The  virtual  current  passing  into  and 
out  from  an  alternator  was  44  amperes,  and  the  pressure 
2050  volts.  The  exciting  current  for  a  corresponding 
non-inductive  load  would  have  been  between  50  and  55 
amperes,  at  about  80  volts ;  but  this  had  to  be  increased 
to  from  75  to  80  amperes  in  order  to  maintain  the  2050 
volts  pressure  at  the  alternator  terminals.     By  tests  made 
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with  a  wattmeter,  which   measures   true   power,  it   was 
found  that  the  latter  was  only  56,000  watts. 
Thus  :— 

Apparent  watts  =    2,050  X  44 
=  90,200 
and  True  watts  =  56,000 

Consequently  the  ratio  between   the  true  and   apparent 
watts,  which  is  termed  the  power  factor,  was  in  tltis  case 
56,000  _  .„„ 
90,200  ~  ^ 

To  keep  this  power  factor  as  near  unity  as  possible  is 
thus  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  alternating-current 
distribution. 

When  transformers  are  feeding  non-inductive  circuits, 
such  as  glow-lamps,  the  reactance  due  to  the  former  is  less 
than  whea  they  are  principally  supplying  arc  lamps  or 
motors,  and   is  diminished  as  the  non-inductive  load  is 


It  is  here  that  the  f)Uestion  of  the  introduction  of 
capacity  (in  the  shape  of  condensers)  to  reduce  the  lag 
crops  up;  but,  though  most  engineers  are  familiar  with 
the  theory  of  their  application,  it  is  as  yet  a  moot  point  as 
to  whether  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  condensers,  as  well 
as  the  power  lost  in  them,  would  not  exceed  in  value 
the  saving  of  power  effected  by  their  use  (§  33).  The  loss 
of  power  in  a  condenser  is  principally  due  to  a  phenomenon 
known  as  dielectric  hysteresis,  which  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  magnetic  hysteresis,  and  which  was  partly  explained 
in  §  40.  Tho  rapidly  alternating  chaises  in  a  condenser 
connected  up  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  may  be  said 
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to  cause  alteroabiog  polarization  of  the  dielectric,  aod  con- 
sequent heating  and  loss  of  energy. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  phase  difference  is  due  to 
excessive  capacity  in  the  circuit,  the  introduction  of 
inductamce  will  neutralize  it. 

61.  Polyphase  Currents. — The  kind  of  alternating 
current  so  far  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  is  that  known 
an  the  aingle-phase  or  m&nophase  mrreni.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  alternating  current  called  polyphase  currents,  wiiich 


FiO.  82.— Two-phase  Curreut. 

may  be  compared  roughly  with  two  (diphase),  three  (in- 
phase),  or  more  simple  alternating  currents  set  up  in  distinct 
circuits,  and  lagging  one  beliind  the  other.  Such  currents 
are  specially  adapted  for  power  distribution  by  means  of 
large  motor  generators,  and  for  ordinary  motive-power 
work. 

As  is  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  a  2-ptia&e 
alternator  is  wound  with  two  distinct  sets  of  coils,  which 
are  connected  up  to  two  distinct  circuits.  These  circuits 
lead  the  currents  to  two  sets  of  coils  on  the  motors,  and 
produce  therein  what  is  known  as  a  rotating  magnetic 
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field.  Three-phase  alternators  and  motors  are  wound  with 
three  seta  of  coils,  and  the  currents  set  up  circulate  in  as 
many  circuits  (§§  65,  139,  etc.). 

In  Fig.  82,  A  and  B  represent  the  two  circuit  wires 
carrjiug  the  2-phasc  currents,  the  latter  being  indicated 
by  the  sine  waves.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
second  current  is  a  quarter  of  a  period  or  90°  behind 


83.— Thiee-phue  Current. 


the  first.  Thus  when  the  first  or  'A'  current  reaches  its 
maximum  in  one  direction,  the  second  or  'B'  current  is 
juat  starting ;  and  when  the  former  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  other  direction  the  latter  is  just  reversing,  and  so 
on.  In  other  words,  when  either  of  the  currents  is  at 
the  top  of  its  wave,  the  other  is  just  reversing.  Fig.  83 
represents  a  3-phase  circuit,  the  three  currents  A,  B,  and 
C  being  one-third  of  a  period  or  120°  apart  in  phase. 
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The  two  wires  A  and  B  ia  Fig.  82,  and  the  three  wires 
A,  B,  and  C  in  Fig.  83,  are  those  which  lead  the  currents 
from  the  generator  to  the  motors,  etc.,  transformers  being 
sometimes  interposed.  Besides  these,  either  one  or  two 
return  conductors  are  necessary  with  2-phase,  and  some- 
times one  with  S-phase  systems. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  polyphase  motors,  which  are 
alluded  to  in  §  135,  the  great  advantage  of  the  3-phase 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  total  weight  of  copper 
required  for  the  transmission  of  a  given  amount  of  power 
is  one-fourth  of  that  which  would  be  necessary  were  single- 
phase  working  adopted.  Two-phase  working  is  rather  less 
satisfactory  than  3-phase. 

The  advantages  of  polyphase  currents  are  being  more 
fully  appreciated  by  engineers  in  thb  countiy  every  day, 
and  their  use  is  rapidly  extending. 


CHAPTER  XI.— QUESTIONS. 

In  aiwttwttig  (fcene  gitesfioiia,  give  skeUhea  whereiwr  pomble. 
*1.  Explain  simply  and  briefly  why  the  "  curve  "  (Fig.  31)  does  not 
reprcBent  a,  real  alternating  curreat. 

2.  ContraBt  the  effecle  of  capacity  in  a  direct  and  altcmatittg-ciir- 
rent  circuit  respectively. 

3.  Show  liow  you  would  illnetrate  the  effect  of  inductance  and 
capacity  in  an  altemating-current  circuit  by  mechanical  meanfl. 

4.  Think  out  some  experiment  different  from  those  described  in 
§  38,  to  illuBtrate  the  effect  of  inductance  in  cutting-down  an 
alternating  current. 

6.  Why  ia  it  bad  suddenly  t«  make  or  break  a  circuit  havii^  great 
inductance  1 
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*C.  The  resistance  of  the  primary  of  a  tranflformer  is  only  a  few 
ohms.  Why  is  it  that  an  altematit^  E.M.F.  does  not  send  a  very 
large  current  throngh  HUch  a  low  resistance ) 

7.  Wtat  is  a  choking  coil  1  Why  will  it  not  choke  a  steady  con- 
tinuoas  current  I    [Ord,  1896.] 

*8.  Name  Bome  of  the  uses  of  choking  coils,  and  sketch  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind. 

0.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  choking  coits  and  resist- 
ances  for  "dimming"  glow-lamps  in  an  alternating-current  circuit? 

10.  Define  the  terms  ^conductance,  resistance,  reluctance,  in- 
ductance, reactance,  and  impedance. 

*11.  How  could  you  tell  which  of  the  following  were  in  a  room  in- 
accesaible  to  you,  if  wires  therefrom  were  led  to  youT— (a)  a  resist- 
ance, (b)  a  primary  battery,  («)  a  secondary  battery,  or  (d)  u  choking 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  hy  tlie  statement  that  in  an  inductive 
circuit  an  alternate  current  is  out  of  phase  or  step  with  the  E.M.F. 
[Ord.  1896.] 

*13.  State  Ohm's  law  and  say  whether  it  applies  accnrately  to 
varying  or  alternating  currents  as  well  as  to  steady  currents.  If  not, 
why  not  ?    [Prel.  1902,] 

14.  If  a  solenoid  has  a  resistance  of  R  ohms,  and  you  send  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  C  amperes  through  it  under  a  pressure  of  B  volls, 
ahoff  that  the  product  of  volts  and  amperes  equals  the  product  of  the 
square  of  the  current  multiplied  into  the  resistance.  Explain  why 
this  relation  does  not  hold  good  for  alternating  currents.  [Ord. 
1892.] 

15.  Why  should  alternate  current  mains  be  either  concentric  or 
laid  close  t<^ther  in  the  same  channel  1  Has  any  such  precaution 
to  be  adopted  with  mains  carrying  a  rectified  alternate  current ) 
[Ord.  1897.] 

16.  Calculate  the  number  of  (alternating)  volts  needed  to  drive  an 
alternating  current  of  10  (virtual)  amperes  through  a  choking  coil 
having  a  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  y^  henry,  the  frequency 
being  taken  at  80  periods  per  second.    [Ord.  1896.] 

17.  A  choking  coil  is  required  for  an  arc  lamp,  run  from  a  100- volt 
SO-frequency  circuit,  and  taking  16  amperes  at  35  volts.    How  would 
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yoH  construct  such  a  coil,  and  for  what  pressure  between  its  terminals 
should  the  coil  be  designed  1    [Ord.  1902.] 

18.  What  is  meant  by  impedanc*?  If  the  self-induction  of  a 
circuit  be  O'l  henry,  and  its  resistance  10  ohms,  at  what  frequency 
will  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  he  more  important  than  a  diminution 
of  50  per  cent,  in  the  resistance  !  Prove  that,  when  very  high 
frequency'  alternating  currents  are  employed,  the  self-induction  of 
even  a  straight  piece  of  wire  is  more  important  than  its  resistance. 
[Ord.  1900.] 

19.  Alt  alternator,  consisting  of  an  armature  with  ten  coils  and  a 
field-magnet  with  ten  pairs  of  poles  (a  N.  pole  on  one  side  of  the  field 
facing  a  S.  pole  on  the  other),  is  running  at  1000  revolutions  per 
minute.  If  the  potential  difference  between  the  armature  terminals 
is  100  volts,  and  the  outslds  circuit  consists  of  a  solenoid  having  a 
resistance  of  5  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  O'Ol  henry,  what  is  the 
cnrrentl    [Ord.  1899.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  numbered  parmjraphs. 

Alternators,  62.  Classification  of  Alteraators,  03.  Monophase  Al- 
ternators, 64,  Two-  and  Three-Phaae  Alternators,  65.  Claej^ifi- 
catiou  of  Alternators  (eorU.),  66.  Classification  of  Alternators 
(coat.),  67.  Classification  of  Alternators  (con(.),  68.  The  Ferranti 
"Copper-type"  Alternator, 69.  The  Ferranti  "Iron-type"  Alter- 
nator, 70.  The  Mordsy-Vietoria  Alternator,  71.  The  Brush  In- 
ductor Alternator,  72,  The  Johnson  and  Phillips  Alternator,  73. 
The  Parsons  Turbo- Alternator,  74.  The  Mather  and  Piatt  Alter- 
nator,75.  Other  Alternators,  76.  RM.F.  of  Alternators,  77.  Syn- 
chronizing of  Alternators,  78.  Double-current  Generators,  79. 
Types  of  Double-current  Generator,  79a.    Questions,  jw«f«  222. 

Chapter,  paragrtiph,  and  fi^re  numbers  in  italica  refer  to  Yd.  I. 
[&th  Sd.) ;  and  thoie  in  lutavt/  type  to  "Eledrk  Wiring,  Fittings, 
Simtchei,  aiid  Lamps"  (Srd  Ed.). 

*62,  Alternators. — An  alki-nator  or  alternating-cur- 
rent generator  or  alternatirtg-cmTent  dynamo  is  a  machine 
which  furoishes  au  alternating  current.  An  elementary 
alternator  and  its  action  were  described  both  in  Chap. 
VIII.  and  in  §  42.  Practical  alternators  have,  in  moBt 
cases,  multipolar  fields  composed  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  more 
poles.  One  exception  to  this  is  the  Parsons  alternator 
(§  74),  which  is  a  4-pole  machine. 

*63.  Classification  of  Altebnators. — According  to 
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the  kind  of  current  they  give  out,  alternators  are  of  three 
principal   classes:    viz.  those  which  generate  ordinary  or 
monophase  alternating  currents,  and  those  which  generate 
diphase  or  triphase  currents  respectively  (§  60). 
This  classification  may  be  set  forth  thus  :— 

1(i.)    Uniphase  or  monophase 
or  single- phase, 
(ii.)  Diphaaeortwo-phase.'i 
(iii.)  Triphase    or     three- [Polyphase, 
phase.  J 

We  may  term  an  alternator  a  uniphasei;  difhaser, 
triphaser,  or  pobfphascr,  according  to  its  type ;  and  the  three 
first  terms  might  be  otherwise  written  : — pltaser,  %pkastr, 
S-phaser,  the  former  name  being  a  suggestion  of  the 
writer's.  As  will  be  explained  presently  (§  65),  the  essential 
difference  between  these  three  kinds  of  generator  lies  in 
the  winding  of  the  armature  only  ;  the  form  of  the 
machine,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  field-magnet,  being 
practically  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

•64.  Monophase  Alternators. — The  action  of  the 
ordinary  multipolar  mooophaser  may  he  fairly  well  grasped 
from  Fig.  84.  Here  C,.  C.^.  C,  (7  represent  the  armature- 
coils,  and  JVj,  5',  JV",  S  the  field-polea;  the  former  being  fixed 
and  the  latter  rotating,  though  the  reverse  is  often  the 
case.  The  coils  are  placed  end  on  to  the  poles  in  the 
figure,  so  that  their  connection  together  may  be  clearly 
seen.  In  such  a  machine  the  number  of  arraature-coils 
and  field-poles  is  generally  equal.  C,  C  are  either  joined 
all  in  series,  and  the  two  ends  connected  to  terminals 
as  at   T,  T;  or  they  may  be  joined-np  in  two,  three,  or 
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more  sets  in  parallel.  For  instance,  if  T,The  conuected 
together  to  form  one  terminal,  and  a  second  connection  be 
made  at  T',  the  coils  beiog  thereby  arranged  in  two  parallel 
sets,  the  E.  M.F,  of  the  machine  will  be  reduced  to  one-half, 
while  it*  current  will  be  doubled.  In  fact,  were  it  neces- 
sary, the  armature-coils  of  an  alternator  might  be  treated 
as  the  cells  of 
a  battery,  and  /^i  ^ 


any  parallel- 
series  combin- 
ation to  suit 
requirements. 
Other  things 
being  equal, 
the  greater 
the  number  of  (K 
coils  in  series  i 

the  greater 
the  E.M.F.  of 
the  machine. 
When  the 
armature  ro- 
tates, collector-rings  take  the  place  of  the  terminals. 

It  will  be  rlear  that  the  currents  induced  in  those  coila 
opposite  N.  poles  will  be  in  the  reverse  direction  to  those 
induced  in  the  coils  facing  S.  poles ;  so  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  coils  to  be  connected  together  alternately  right- 
handedly  and  left-handedly  (as  indicated  in  the  figure), 
in  order  that  the  currents  being  induced  in  tliem  at  any 
given  instant  may  all  unite  and  flow  the  same  way 


Ftu.  84. — Coanectious  of  a  Single-phase  AlterDHb 
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As  the  field-polea  move  oq  in  the  rlirectioD  shown  by 
the  curved  arrow,  the  coils  now  facing  N,  poles  will  have 
S.  poles  in  front  of  them,  and  vice  versd,  the  current 
in  all  of  them  being  reversed  simultaneously.  Thus 
as  the  poles  move  round  in  front  of  the  coils,  a  mono- 
phase alternating  current,  similar  to  that  described  in 
§  42,  will  be  delivered  to  the  external  circuit.  The  direct 
current  (exciting  current)  for  the  revolving  field  magnet 
is  led  in  through  the  brushes  B,  B,  and  contact  or  slip-rings 
R,B.  The  number  of  complete  reversals  of  the  current 
during  one  revolution  of  the  machine,  will  be  equal  Ijd  the 
number  of  pairs  of  poles  (or  in  other  words  to  half  the 
number  of  poles)  on  the  field-magnet.  Thus  in  Fig.  8*. 
while  Ni  is  in  front  of  C,  the  current  will  be  in  one 
direction,  and  will  revei-ae  when  N^  comes  opposite  C\. 
Thus  while  N^  is  passing  these  two  coils  the  current 
makes  one  complete  period. 

The  frequency  of  an  alternator  is  thus  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  magnet-poles  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  second  (§  44).  As  mentioned  in  §  43, 
the  frequencies  of  alternators  in  English  generating  sta- 
tions vary  from  about  25  to  100—. 

The  explanation  of  the  induction  of  currents  in  the 
armature-coils  when  the  field-poles  pass  in  front  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Chap.  IV. 

*65.  Two-  AND  Three-phase  Alternators. — In  a  2- 
phaser  there  are,  generally,  twice  as  many  armature-coils 
as  field-poles ;  the  former  being  arranged  in  two  distinct 
sets  or  circuits,  and  placed  alternately  round  the  frame. 
This  is  represented  in  Fig.  85,  showing  half  the  ring  of 
armature-coils   and   field-poles,   where  A,  A,  A,   etc.  are 
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the  coils  which  are  connected   together  in   ooe  set,  aod 


Fia.  85. — ConnectaoDS  of  a.  Two-phase  Alteroalor. 


Fio.  B«.— CouuectiuDB  of  a  Iliree-pliaBe  Alteraator. 

B,  B,  B,  etc.  those  of  the  other  set,  all  the  coils  heing  of  the 
same  size.     Now  aa  the  F.M.  rotates  in  the  direction  shown 
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by  the  arrow,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  currents  in  A,  A,  A 
will  be  induced  a  little  before  those  in  B,B,B,  so  that 
although  the  alternating  current  in  A  circuit  will  be  of  the 
same  pressure  and  frequency  as  that  in  B  circuit,  the  two 
will  not  be  in  step. 

As  explained  in  §  42,  an  ordiuary  or  single-pbase  cur- 
rent may  be  represented  by  a  wavy  line  of  the  form  given 
in  fig.  59.  Similarly  Fig.  82  denotes  a  diphase  current, 
the  first  or  A  current  being  a  quarter  of  a  period  or  90° 
in  advance  of  the  B  current. 

Fig.  86  gives  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  the  coils 
and  poles  of  a  triphaser,  there  being  in  this  case  three  sets 
of  armature-coils.  A,  A,  A,  B,  B,  B,  and  C,  C,  G.  Here  the 
currents  in  A,  A,  A  will  be  a  little  in  advance  of  those  in 
B,B,B,  and  the  latter  a  little  in  advance  of  those  in 
0,  C,G.  In  fact,  each  current  will  be  120°  or  one-third  of 
a  period  in  advance  of  the  other,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  83. 

The  differences  between  single-,  two-  and  three-phase 
windings  are  further  illustrated  in  Fig,  86a, 

Here,  at  I,  s,  a,  s,  etc,  are  the  slots  in  which  the  winding 
is  laid,  while  11,  2  2,  3  3,  and  1  4  may  be  looked 
upon  as  four  separate  coils,  each  with  one  turn  only 
in  order  that  the  figure  may  not  be  too  complicated. 
K,  K,  K  are  the  conductors  connecting  neighbouring 
coils,  and  N,  S,  N,  S  are  the  field-poles,  the  winding  of  the 
latter  being  omitted.  A  2-pha3e  winding  is  given  at  11, 
the  coils  of  the  two  phases  being  marked  respectively 
A  and  B.  Similarly  at  III,  A,  B,  and  C  are  S-phase 
windings. 

Figs.  91,  92,  and  93  also  illustrate  the  three  diGferent 
windings,  the  armature-core  being  there  viewed  from  the 
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face,  that  is  ia  the  direction  iu  which  the  mt^etic  lines 
from  the  lield-poles  enter  and  leave  it. 


F:o.  86a.— Single-,  Two-  and  Three-phase  Windings. 

The  currents  from  a  2-pha3er  or  3-phaser  are  delivered 
into  separate  cables,  anent  which  something  is  said  in  §  198. 
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*66.  Classification  of  Alternators  {ami.). — ^As  re- 
gards their  field-magnets  and  armatures,  alternators  hk 
divisible  into  three  classes,  any  of  which  may  be  mono- 
phase or  polyphase. 

(a.)  Those  with  fixed  F.M.  coils  and  rotating  armature- 
coils. 

(b.)  Those  with  fixed  armature-coils  and  rotating  F.M. 
coils. 

(c.)  Those  in  which  both  armature  and  F.&I.  coils  are 
fixed,  the  moving  portion  carrying  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
F.M.  core.     Such  are  termed  inductor  altematoi-s. 

The  terms  to(ot  and  stator,  originally  used  to  designate 
the  moving  and  fixed  parts  respectively  of  polyphase 
motors,  are  now  frequently  employed  in  connection  with 
all  classes  of  generators  and  motors. 

Examples  of  class  a  are  the  Ferranti  "copper-type," 
Mordey- Victoria,  and  Parsons  Turbo  machines.  The  Fer- 
ranti "  iron-type,"  Johnson  and  Phillips,  and  Mather  and 
Piatt  alternators  belong  to  class  h,  and  the  Brush  In- 
ductor machine  to  class  c.  The  latter  type  may  possibly 
gain  in  favour,  as  obviously  it  is  a  great  mechanical  advan- 
tage to  have  both  F.M  and  armature- windings  stationary, 
and  a  great  electrical  one  to  be  able  to  do  away  altogether 
with  collectors  or  elip-rings. 

There  is  necessarily  a  high  P.D.  between  the  two 
collector-rings  or  slip-rings  through  which  the  brushes 
collect  the  current  from  the  armature  of  a  uniphase 
machine  of  class  a ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  there- 
from, in  some  machines  they  are  placed  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  armature,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  touch 
both  at  once.     In  class  h  there  is  the  advantage  that  the 
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ends  of  the  armature  are  simplj  joined  to  fixed  terminals, 
which  can  be  easily  shielded.  la  this  case  the  two  slip- 
rings  which  lead  the  current  into  and  out  from  the  field- 
windings  are  at  such  a  low  potential  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  danger  from  shocks.  With  inductor 
machmes  there  is  the  obvious  advantage  that  there  are  no 
rings  or  brushes  whatever  to  trouble  about.  Since  in 
2-  and  3-phase  generators  there  are  respectively  two  and 
three  distinct  seta  6f  coils,  such  generally  have  fixed 
armatures,  many  structural  diflSculties  being  thereby 
avoided, 

*67.  Classification  of  Alternators  (cojrf.). — Alter- 
nators may  also  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  form 
and  disposition  of  their  armature- coils. 

(A .)  A  /ace-coil  slotted  armaiure  is  one  in  which  each  coil 
is  placed  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  with  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  alternator ;  or,  in  other  words,  with 
its  side  facing  towards  or  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  according  as  it  is  on  the  fixed  or  moving  part; 
the  conductor  being  embedded  in  slots  cut  in  the  iron 

(i?.)  A  faee-eoil  tunnel  armature  is  similar  to  the  above, 
except  that  the  conductor  is  threaded  through  holes  in 
the  core-plates  formed  like  slots  with  very  narrow  open- 
ings.    Such  slots  are  shown  at  if  in  Fig.  179. 

(C.)  In  &  face-coil  pole  armature  the  coils  are  wound  on 
bobbins  which  fit  over  radial  projections  on  the  core. 

(i?.)  A  radial-coil  armature  has  flattened  coils  fixed 
edgewise  to  the  rotating  part  or  fixed  frame,  as  the  case 
may  be;  the  ribbon-shaped  conductor  being  wound  on  a 
non-magnetic  frame  or  core.     Such  armatures  are  often 
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termed  careless  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which 
the  coils  have  iron  cores. 

(£)  A  drum  arnwiv/re  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  direct- 
current  machine,  and  may  be  either  slot  or  tunnel  wound. 

Any  of  the  above  types,  escept  the  last,  may  be  either 
fixed  or  movable,  and  all  are  adaptable  to  polyphase  work. 

The  Ferranti  "  iron-type,"  Johnson  and  Phillips,  Brush 
Inductor,  and  Mather  and  Flatt  machines  belong  to  class 
A.  The  Ferranti  "  copper-type "  and  Mordey-Victoria 
generators  are  examples  of  class  D;  and  Parsons  Turbo- 
generator represents  class  E.  There  are  no  examples  here 
of  classes  B  or  G. 

*68.  Classification  of  Alternators  (coni.).— Accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  excitation  of  their  F.Ms.,  alternators 
are  divisible  into  four  classes;  as  follows  i — 

(o.)  Separately-excited  alternatms. — In  which  the  F.Ms. 
are  excited  by  a  sepaiate  direct-current  machine,  which  is 
called  the  exciter ;  or  from  a  battery, 

(/3.)  SepaTate<oil  alternators. — In  which  separate  coils 
on  the  armature  fumi^  tho  magnetizing  currents,  which 
currents,  being  altematiug,  have  to  be  "  rectified  "  or  made 
continuous  by  means  of  a  special  commutator. 

(y.)  Compensated  or  compounded  alternators. — In  which 
the  F.Ms,  are  excited  partly  by  "  rectified  "  currents  from 
separate  armature  coils  (as  in  ^),  or  from  a  direct- current 
exciter ;  and  partly  by  currents  from  a  small  transformer, 
the  primary  coil  of  which  is  in  the  main  circuit;  the 
transformer  currents  having  likewise  to  be  "  rectified  "  or 
com  mutated. 

(8.)  Magneio  alternaiors. — In  which  permanent  magnets 
are  used  as  field-magnets. 
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Witli  the  exception  of  the  old-fashioned  De  Ueritens 
alternators  still  used  in  France  in  lighthouse  work,  the  last 
class  is  now  practically  obsolete,  so  far  as  electricity  distri- 
bution is  concerned :  but  very  small  machines  of  this  type 
are  used  for  signalling,  blasting,  testing  and  medical  work, 
and  are  known  as  majneto  machines  (Chap.  V.).  Nearly 
all  present-day  alternators  come  under  class  a,  examples 
of  classes  ^  and  y  being  comparatively  rare,  and  confined 
to  American  and  foreign  makers. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  various  representative  types 
of  alternator  are  described,  Tt  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  neatly  every  lirm  has  at  different  times  con- 
structed machines  varying  very  much  in  general  arrange- 
ment and  appearance.  As  far  as  possible  those  illus- 
trated herein  represent  the  latest  developments  of  their 
respective  makes. 

69.  The  Febbanti  "Copper-type"  Alternator — 
The  Ferranti  alternators  are  made  in  two  forms  ■ — (a)  with 
stationary  field  and  revolving  armature,  this  being  called 
by  the  makers  the  "  copper  type  " ;  and  (5)  with  stationary 
armature  and  revolving  field,  termed  the  "m'oti  type." 
These  names  are  intended  to  signify  that  the  armature 
of  the  former  is  a  coreless  one,  i.  e.  without  any  iron ; 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  coils  have  cores  of  laminated 
iron. 

Fig.  87  illustrates  the  armature,  and  Fig.  89  the  field- 
frame  of  the  copper-type  generator ;  though,  by  the  way, 
the  parts  illustrated  do  not  belong  bo  one  and  the  same 
machine.  The  method  of  construction  of  the  armature, 
about  to  be  described,  is  such  that  these  machines  can 
pnly  be   built  for  single-phase  work.      The  armatHre  io 
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Fig.  87  is  one  for  a  500  kw.  2100-volt  machine,  and  it 


Fio.  87. — Armature  of  Ferranti  "  Copper-type  "  Alternator. 

I  40  coils  or  bobbins.     It   belongs  to  the  vertical-coil 
Bs  mentioned   in    ^  67.      The   bobbins   are  formed  of 
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copper  strip  wound  on  laraioated  brass  cores,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winding  of  each  being  connected  to  the  base 
of  its  core,  and  the  other  end  taken  to  an  insulated 
terminal  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  bobbin-carriers. 
The  turns  on  the  bobbins  are  insulated  from  one  another 
with  specially-prepared  paper.' 

The  bobbins  are  bolted  in  pairs  between  two  brass  platea 
called  bobbin-carriers,  and  they  are  insulated  from  the 
same  by  mica  shields  or  sheets,  except  where  the  rivets 
pass  through  the  bobbin-core  and  carrier  to  fix  the  same 
together,  and  also  to  form  electrical  connection  between 
the  two  bobbins  mounted  in  the  same  pair  of  carriers. 
Each  pair  of  carriers  supporting  its  pair  of  bobbins  is  fixed 
on  to  the  fly-wheel  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts  fitting  into 
lugs  on  the  outside  edge  of  each  carrier.  The  bolts  are 
covered  with  a  sheathing  of  ebonite,  this  and  other  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  insulate  the  carriers  from  the  rim 
of  the  driving-wheel. 

The  insulated  terminals  of  adjacent  bobbins  mounted 
in  different  pairs  of  carriers  are  connected  together  with 
copper  links,  nuts,  and  bolts.  £ach  pair  of  carriers  thus 
forms  an  easily-removable  unit  of  the  alternator.  These 
connectors  are  omitted  from  Fig.  87,  but  are  shown  at  C,  C, 
etc.,  in  Fig.  88. 

The  whole  armature  is  divided  into  two  parallel  circuits, 
and  the  common  terminals  of  the  two  parallel  circuits  are 
connected  to  two  collector-rings  by  copper  rods  insulated 
with  ebonite.  One  of  these  rods  may  be  seen  at  B  in 
Fig.  87,  but  the  collector- rings  are  not  visible. 

When  the  system  is  working  with  one  of  the  poles 
earthed   (as  is  the   most   usual  case),  one  collector-ring 
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only  is  necessary,  for  the  liigh  tensioo  pole ;  the  other  end 
of  the  armature  circuit  being  connected  directly  to  the 
fly-wheel,  and  the  current  taken  through  brushes  pressing 


Fio.  6S. — Ai-matiire  Connectiuiis  of  Ferranti  ''Copper-type"  Alt«niiitor. 

on  the  shaft  or  boss  of  the  wheel.  In  Fig.  88  a  diagram  of 
the  armature  and  its  connections  is  given,  the  path  of  the 
current  roand  the  coils,  across  the  bobbin-carriers,  and 
down  to  the  collector-rings,  at  a  given  moment,  being 
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shown  by  arrows.     Here  B,  B  are  the  bobbins,  BC,  BG 


Fis,  89,~Field-frame  of  Femuti  "  Copper-type  "  Alternator. 

the  bobbin-carriers,  G,  G  the  hoks  connecting  the  insulated 
terminals,  and  C  B,  G  R  the  collector  or  sHp-ripgs. 
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The  field-frame  shown  ia  Fig,  89  is  that  of  a  650  kw. 
10,000-voU  machine,  and  has  40  pairs  of  poles  erected  in 
two  circular  frames.  The  latter  have  elbows  cast  on  each 
side,  these  being  supported  by  girder  bedplates.  The  air 
gap  between  the  opposite  pole  faces  may  be  adjusted  by 
screw  gear,  shown  at  S,  S,  this  moving  the  two  frames  apart 
or  togetlier.  The  same  gear  is  used  to  open  the  frames 
widely  apart  for  cleaning  purposes,  This  gear  consists 
of  two  horizontal  shafts  S,  S,  with  right-  and  left-handed 
screw-threads  cut  on  them,  the  two  threads  engaging 
respectively  with  the  opposite  halves  of  the  msgoet  frame. 
Thus  when  the  shafts  arc  turned  simultaneously,  the  two 
halves  of  the  frame  are  brought  together  or  moved  apart 
as  tho  case  may  be.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however, 
the  bolts  B,B,B,  etc.  must  of  course  be  removed.  Each 
of  the  magnet-coils  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  copper 
strip  or  tape,  wound  on  edge,  the  winding  being  well  insu- 
lated turn  from  turn,  ns  well  as  from  the  steel  pole  core 
and  frame,  with  prcssspajin.'  The  coils  in  each  frame  are 
connected  in  series,  the  ends  of  the  two  circuits  being 
brought  to  terminal  boxes ;  and  these  two  circuits  or  rings 
are  connected  either  in  series  or  parallel,  as  is  most  suit- 
able, to  tho  source  of  excitation.  The  poles  are  alter- 
nately N-  and  S.  round  each  ring,  and  facing  poles  are  of 
opposite  polarity.  To  prevent  sparking  from  the  arma- 
ture bobbins  to  the  metal  of  the  pole  faces,  as  they 
travel  between  the  latter,  these  faces  are  capped  all  over 
with  mica. 

Fig.  90  gives  a  general  view  of  an  alternator  of  this  type 

coupled  to  a  compound  engine.     Immediately  in  front  of 

1  See  p.  134. 
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the  figure  is  the  exciter,  which  is  a  Parker  machine  similar 
to  that  illustrated  and  described  ia  Chap.  IX.,  and  which 
is  rope-driven  from  a  pulley  by  the  side  of  the  armature. 


Fin.  90.— Fermnti"  Copper-type  "Alternator. 

The  screw  gear  for  moving  the  two  halves  of  the  magnet 
frame  can  also  be  seen. 

"70.  The  Ferranti  "  Iron-type  "  Alternator. — The 
armature-core  of  the  iron-type  machine  consists  of  a  ring 
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of  sbeet-iroD  I  stampings  bolted  to  the  inaide  surface  of  a 


Fla.  91.— Sugle-pli^Kt  Wiudiuj;. 


FiO.  02.— Two-phase  niDiling, 


Fio.  93.— Three-pbase  Winding. 

circular  cast-iron  frame,  the  latter  having  elbows  cast  on  it 
for  supporting  the  whole  from  the  bed-plates. 
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The  riog  of  etampiDgs  is  built  up  of  sliort  lengths,  with 
slots  punched  in  the  inner  edge;  the  stampings  being 
lapped  one  over  the  other,  with  shellaced  paper  between, 
and  the  whole  baked  together.  At  intervals  in  the  width 
of  the  armature  face,  by  means  of  suitable  distance  pieces, 
ventilating  gaps  are  left;  this  construction  being  some- 
what similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  95.  When  the  core  is 
built  up,  the  slots  therein  are  cai'efully  insulated,  and  the 
forme r-woiind  coils  afterwards  placed  in  position.  The 
different  coils  round  the  machine  are  all  connected  in 
series,  well-insulated  terminals  being  provided  in  a  suitable 
position. 

For  2-  or  3-phase  work  other  coils  are  introduced, 
these  being  bent  where  necessary  to  miss  the  first  aeries, 
and  thus  other  circuits  are  formed  round  the  machine, 
each  circuit  being  separate,  and  having  its  own  terminals. 
Figs.  91,  92  and  93  represent  portions  of  the  slotted  core 
flattened  out,  with  the  windings  shown  diagra^matically. 
Fig.  91  depicts  three  coils  of  a  single-phase  winding,  a 
certain  number  of  slots  being  left  vacant.  It  should  be 
remembered,  by  the  way,  that  in  this  and  the  other  cases 
(Figs.  92  and  93)  there  are  a  number  of  turns  in  each 
slotj  the  number  depending  on  the  voltage  required. 
Fig.  92  illustrates  a  2-phase  winding,  the  coils  of  one 
phase  being  shown  in  firm  lines,  and  those  of  the  other 
phase  in  dotted  lines.  A  3-phase  winding  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  93,  the  three  seta  of  coils  being  differently 
lined.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  ways  of 
arranging  these  windings.  The  area  of  the  rotating 
polC'pieces  is  shown  in  each  figure  at  P,  and  the 
relative  directions  of  the  induced  E.M.Fs.  by  arrow-heads. 
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In    Fig.   91    the   lamination   of  a   few   of  the   teeth   is 
indicated. 


The  lield  of  the  iron-type  machine  consists  of  a  series 
of  steel  poles  mounted  radially  on  the  rim  of  the  fly- 
wheel.    Around  each   polo   lies  a  field-coil,  which   is  of 
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copper  strip  wound  edgewise,  each  iurn  being  separated 
fiom  the  next  with  pressspahn,  and  the  whole  well  insukted 


Fio.  95. — Section  of  Nkw  FerrBnti  '■  Iruu-type  '  AlteroBlor. 

from  pole  and  wheel.  The  field-coils  are  connected  in 
series,  and,  by  means  of  copper  rods  passing  through 
insulating  sleeves  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  they  are  joined 
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up  to  two  col  lector- rings,  which  are  connected  through 
brushes  to  the  exciter. 

Fig.  94  shows  the  present  form  of  iron-type  machine, 
coupled  to  a  compound  engine.  As  will  be  noticed,  the 
particular  machine  illustrated  is  wound  for  2-phase  work, 
the  ends  of  the  coils  being  very  prominent.  Behind  the 
left-hand  crank-case  of  the  engine  is  the  exciter,  this 
being  rope-driven  from  a  pulley  at  the  side  of  the  field- 
magnets. 

The  arrangement  of  the  armature  core  and  coils,  as 
already  described,  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  95,  which 
gives  a  section  of  the  very  latest  pattern  of  iron-type 
alternator,  this  being  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
Fig.  94,  especially  as  r^ards  the  fixed  outer  frame  sup- 
porting the  core  and  coils.  Here  F  is  the  outer  castr-iron 
ring  or  frame,  the  sides  of  which,  S,  S,  form  shields  for  the 
ends  of  the  armature  windings  AW,  AW.  Thus  in  this 
new  type  the  ends  of  the  coils  do  not  show  outside  as  in 
Fig,  04.  The  laminated  iron  core  /  6'  is  separated  by  dis- 
tance pieces  D,D  bo  form  ventilating  passages,  and  is 
bolted  in  sections  between  end  plates  £,  E,  which  in  their 
turn  are  bolted  at  each  side  to  J".  ^  is  the  rim  of  the 
driving-wheel,  one  of  the  magnet  cores  C,  with  its  winding 
W,  and  pole-piece  P  being  shown  bolted  thereto. 

71,  The  Mokdey- Victoria  Alternatob. — In  this  alter- 
nator, which  is  made  by  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering 
Co.,  the  F.M.  rotates  and  the  armature  is  stationary,  the 
latter  being  of  the  radial  coil  type.  Fig.  96  illustrates 
the  design  of  the  ordinary-sized  machines. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  shaft  (Fig.  98),  and  keyed  to  it, 
is  a  short  cylinder  of  iron  round  which  is  wound  the  single 
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exciting  or  F.M.  coil  of  the  machine.  This  cylinder  god- 
sequently  forms  the  core  of  the  F.M.  At  each  end  of  this 
core   ia  attached   a  large   casting,  carrying   claw-shaped 


Fio.  96.— Mordey.VicUiria  Alternator. 

pole-pieces  which  bend  over  and  almost  enclose  the  coil. 
The  claw  pole-pieces  on  one  side  come  opposite  those  on 
the  other,  sufficient  space  being  left  between  for  the 
passage   of  the   armature-coils.      All   the   poles  on  one 
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side  are  N.,  and  all  those  od  the  othor  side  S.      Fig.  98 

illustrates   the   earlier  ibrm   of   F.M.      In    more   recent 

desigDs,  as  in  Fig.  96,  the  claws  on  each  side  are  united 

hy  a  thia  external  web,  so  as  to  prevent  churning  of  the 

air.     For  this  same  reason,  the  spaces  between  the  spokes 

of    th^     rotors 

of   many   lai^e 

alternators    are 

cased    in    with 

wood. 

The   number 
of  claws  or  pole- 
pieces     depend 
upon  the  speed 
and     frequency 
of  the  machine. 
Thus  some  large 
machines    have 
had  as  many  as 
sixty    pairs    of 
pole-pieces.    In 
these    larger 
machines      the 
Fio,  97.— Mordey- Victoria  Alternator  (Armature       rauetal      shabe 
of  the  F.M.   is 
different  from  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  98,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.     The  ends  of  the  F.M.  coil  are  connected 
with    insulated    rings   on    the    shaft   (Fig.   OS),   through 
which,  by  means  of  brushes,  connection  is  made  with  the 
exciter,  the  armature  of  which  is  often  fitted  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  shaft  (Fig.  99).     It  will  be  seen,  that  this 
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shaft  runs  in  a.  grooved  bearing,  collars  being  turned  on 
one  end  of  it  to  prevent  end-play,  or  longitudinal  move- 
ment in  the  bearings,  as  the  clearance  between  the  faces 
of  the  pole-pieces  and  armature-coils  is  necessarily  very 
small. 

The  arrangement  of  the  armature  is  shown  in  Fig.  97. 


Fia.  9S.-Moriie]-Victoria  Alternator  (Field  Magnet). 

The  coils  are  of  thin  copper  ribbon  wound  on  cores  of 
porcelain  or  enamelled  slate,  the  different  turas  being 
separated  by  insulating  tape.  Each  coil  is  fixed  in  a 
German  silver  bracket  cased  in  ebonite,  German  silver 
being  used  on  account  of  its  high  resistance,  the  tendency 
of  eddy  currents  to  be  set  up  in  the  brackets  by  the 
revolving  fields  being  thereby  diminished.    These  brackets 
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are  securely  bolted  to  the  outer  frame,  and  they  cairy  the 
termiaals  through  which  the  coila  are  coonected  with  one 
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another.  At  the  sides  of  the  armature  frame  are  square 
terminal  boxes,  through  which  connection  is  made  with 
the  armature.     The  figure  shows  the  armature-coils  all  in 
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series,  and  the  ends  terminate  in  the  right-hand  terminal 
box,  the  left-hand  one  being  unused.  If  the  two  halves 
of  the  armature  were  joined  in  parallel,  as  is  sometimes 
<lone,  both  terminal  boxes  would  be  employed. 

The  output  of  the  machine  shown  is  75,000  watts,  the 
maximum  virtual  E.M.F.  2000  volts,  and  the  speed  500 
rev,  per  minute;  its  height  being  about  five  feet.  These 
alternators  are  made  in  sizes  varying  from  12  to  300  kw., 
and  in  the  larger  sizes  the  exciters  are  separate. 

Fig.  99  gives  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  latest  forms  of 
Mordey- Victoria  alternator.  Here  it  will  he  observed  that 
the  top  half  of  the  frame  is  in  two  portions,  each  of 
which  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  enable  the  coils 
to  be  got  at  The  two  parts  of  the  bottom  half  of  the 
frame  are  similarly  hinged  as  at  H.  A  portion  of  the  field- 
magnet  is  given  in  section,  showing  the  exciting  coil  E,  and 
pole-faces  S,  S,  S.  If,  N,  N,  etc,  are  the  outsides  of  the  poles 
on  the  near  side  of  the  magnet  frame.  The  coils  C,  G,  C 
aie  rather  narrower  and  longer  than  those  in  Fig.  97,  and 
the  connectors  between  them  are  not  shown,  but  their 
position  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  D,  D,  D,  etc. 
Face  an  1  edge  views  of  a  coi!  are  given  in  Fig.  100.  Here 
G  is  the  outer  cast-iron  fiame,  to  which  is  bolted  the  brass 
flange-ring  B,  which  supports  the  German  silver  coil- 
biacket  G,  to  which  the  coil  itself  is  clamped  between 
ebonite  insulating  pieces  E,E.  P  is  the  porcelain  coU 
core,  and  W,  W,  W  the  winding,  the  ends  of  which  are 
joined  up  to  the  connectors  at  J,  J.  This  winding,  which 
is  better  shown  in  Fig.  97,  consists  of  copper  strip  taped 
and  varnished,  the  outer  edge  at  0,  0, 0  being  faced  with 
mica,  80  that   the  sides  of  adjacent  coils  shall  be  well 
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insulated  one  from  another,     Tlie  whole  is  bound  to  tlie 
core  hy  varnished  string  V,  V,  V. 

The  output  of  the  particular  machine  illustrated  in 
Fig.  99  is  95  amperes  at  2100  volts  (about  200  kw.),  the 
speed  being  353  r.p.m. 


Alternator  (Armature  Coilj. 

72.  The  ERnsH  Inductor  Alteenator.  —  This 
machine,  as  ita  name  indicates,  belongs  to  ih6  inductor 
class,  both  the  armature  and  field-windings  being  station- 
ary. It  is  suitable  for  much  larger  outputs  than  the 
Mordey-Victoria  alternator  built  by  the  same  makers,  and, 
unlike   the   latter,  can  be   easily  wound  for  any  phase. 
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The    external    appearance    of    this    generator    may    be 
gathered  from  Fig.   101. 

The  armature  is  of  the  face-coll  slotted  type,  the  coils 


FiQ.  101.— Brush  Inductor  Alternator. 

being  laid  in  slots  cut  in  the  laminated  iron  lining  of  the 
fixed  cast-iron  frame.  There  are  two  circles  of  these  coils, 
and  between  them  is  fixed  the  F.M.  winding,  the  F.M. 
core  being  the  only  part  that  rotates.  The  F.M.  as  a 
whole  may   be   likened   to  that  of  the  Mordey- Victoria 
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generator,  with  the  difference  that  the  poles  stick  out 
radially  instead  of  turning  in  to  face  one  another,  and 
that  the  core  slips  round  within  its  exciting  coil,  the  latter 
being  fixed.  This  rotating  core  is  of  cast-ateel,  the  tips  of 
the  poles  being  faced  with  laminated  soft  iron.  A  side 
view  of  this  machine,  one  half  being  in  section,  is  given 
in  Fig.  102.  Here  ^,  ^  is  the  cast-iron  outer  frame,  with 
ventilating  holes  V,  V  therein.  The  slotted  iron  core  is 
secured  to  this  frame  by  the  bolts  B,B,B  \  and  S,  S,  S  are 
the  slots  in  which  the  armature-coils  are  laid,  the  latter 
being  absent.  P,  P,  P  are  the  rotating  pole-tips,  and 
W,  W  is  the  fixed  field-winding,  this  being  clamped  in 
supports  at  G,  G,  G. 

The  construction  of  the  machine,  as  regards  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  armature  and  field-windings,  is  more  clearly 
ahown  in  Fig.  103,  F,  F  is  the  cast-iron  frame,  V  one  of 
the  ventilating  boles  therein,  and  L,L  the  two  laminated 
slotted  rings  in  which  the  armature-coils  are  placed, 
E,  F,  E,  E  representing  ends  of  the  coil  windings.  F',  F 
is  the  fixed  field-coil,  which  is  wound  in  two  portions, 
these  being  clamped  together  to  a  supporting  ring  by 
means  of  the  clamps  G,  G,  R  is  the  rotating  wheel  carry- 
ing the  laminated  inductor  poles  /,  /,  and  V  is  a  venti- 
latiog  channel.  ^  is  one  of  the  bearings  of  the  machine, 
and  a  front  view  of  half  of  the  same  may  be  seen  at  S  in 
Fig.  102.     The  other  bearing  is  not  shown. 

The  output  of  this  particular  alternator,  wound  2-pba5e, 
is  375  kw.  at  2200  volts,  the  speed  being  200  r.p.m. 

This  type  of  machine  is  specially  suitable  for  2-pha8e 
work,  the  two  sets  of  coils  being  mounted  on  the  two  dis- 
tinct armature  core  rings.     For  single-phase  work  the  two 
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windings,  wliicli  must  then  be  in  line  with  each  other, 
would  be  connected  either  in  series  Of  in  parallel,  aa  found 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  required.     For  3-phase 


—Brush  luductor  Alternator  { 


work  two  of  the  windings  would  be  on  separate  sides  of 
the  machine,  while  the  third  would  be  partly  on  one  side 
and  partly  on  the  other. 

73.  The  Johnson  and  Phillips  Alteknatok, — Like 
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most  other  firms,  Messrs.  Jolmson  and  Phillips  have  built 
various  forms  of  alternator  at  one  time  and  anoth^;  one 
pattern  having  an  anuature  like  that  in  Fig,  10*,  but  with 


Fit).  104. — Johnson  and  I^illjps  Alternator. 

a  field-maguet  similar  to  that  of  the  Mordey-Victoria 
machine,  except  that  the  poles  stick  out  radially  instead 
of  facing  each  other. 

The  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  104  is  the  latest  pattern 
by  these  makers.     It  happens  to  have  a  2-phase  winding. 
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but  it  is,  of  course,  easily  adapted  for  either  single  or  3-phase 
work.  It  has  a  fixed  slotted  face-coil  armature  with 
removable  coils;  and  a  rotating  field-magnet  with  radial 
poles,  each  of  whicii  carries  its  own  exciting  bobbin. 

The  armature-core  consists  of  a  large  number  of  slotted 
segmental  plates  of  charcoal  iron  threaded  ou  to  bolts 
passing  through  and  secured  in  the  strong  cast-iron  circular 
shell  or  outer  frame :  and  the  armature-winding  is  embedded 
in  slots  round  the  interior  circumference  of  the  core. 
The  conductors  consist  of  wire  or  bars  of  copper  (accord- 


ing to  the  number  of  turns  required),  braided  on  the 
exterior;  the  slots  being  lined  with  micanite  before  the 
coils  are  placed  in  position.  The  ends  of  the  armature- 
winding  are  taken  into  insulated  terminal  boxes,  mounted 
on  the  front  of  the  machine,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  In 
Fig,  105  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  core  and  a  section  of  the 
windings.  The  conductors  C,  of  which,  in  this  case,  there 
are  three  in  each  slot,  are  insulated  from  the  latter  by 
micanite  tubes  M,M,  the  windings  being  held  in  position 
by  wooden  wedges  W,  W  driven  down  the  front  of  each 
slot,  which  is  specially  shaped  to  receive  them. 
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The  field-magnet  consists  of  a  heavy  fly-wbeel  to  which 
are  bolted  cast-steel  magnet  cores  carrying  bobbins 
arranged  alternately  N.  and  S.  The  current  for  exciting 
the  field-winding  ia  conveyed  by  a  double  set  of  brushes 


Fjq.  108.— Jobnaon  aud  Phillips  Alternator. 

resting  on  insulated  contact-rings  carried  on  a  cast-iron 
frame  keyed  to  the  shaft.  This  arrangement  may  be  seen 
in  the  front  of  Fig.  104<,  and  the  conductors  leading  the 
exciting  current  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  field-coil  circuit 
frill  also  be  noticed. 

Fig.  106  is  an  illustration  of  a  single-phase  machine  of 
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tbe  same  type,  but  sliglitly  different  coDstruction.  This  is 
coupled  to  a  medium-speed  engine,  the  exciter  being  driven 
by  means  of  a  rope  pulley  on  the  ead  of  the  alternator 
shaft.  The  two  conductors  connecting  the  field-coils  with 
the  contact-  or  slip-rings  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  the  field-bobbins  being  joined-up  in  series. 

When  the  ends  of  the  armature- winding  are  exposed,  it 
is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance,  as  in  Figs.  lOl  and  106, 
whether  an  alternator  is  single-phase  or  polyphase. 

One  of  the  early  foims  of  Johnson  and  Phillips  machine 
(designed  by  Kapp)  had  a  ring  armature.  In  this  the  coils 
were  wound  round  the  flattened  periphery  of  a  fly-wheel 
which  rotated  between  double  sets  of  poles  something 
like  those  in  Fig.  89,  but  wider  apart.  This  type  of 
alternator  armature  is  practically  obsolete  now. 

74.  TiiE  Parsons  Turbo-Alternator. — Messrs.  C.  A. 
Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  are  the  manufacturers  of  a 
peculiar  type  of  high-speed  engine  known  as  the  steam 
turbine.  As  its  name  indicates,  the  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  turbine  water-wheel.  There  are,  in  reality, 
a  number  of  turbines  fixed  to  the  same  shaft,  the  steam 
passing  through  them  one  after  the  other,  and  causing 
the  shaft  to  revolve  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  These 
steam  turbines  are  connected  direct,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
coupling,  to  either  a  direct-current  dynamo  or  an  alter- 
nator ;  the  first  combination  being  generally  known  as  a 
turho-dynavio,  and  the  latter  as  a  twrbo-altematoT.  The 
term  turho-generator  refers  to  cither  class.  It  is  with  the 
turbo-alternator  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

These  are  made  in  various  sizes,  having  outputs  of  from 
50  to  2000  kw. ;  and  are  wound  for  either  single-,  two-,  or 
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three-phase  currents.  The  smaller  sizea  have  a  2-pole 
field,  and  the  larger  a  4-pole  field;  the  exciting  current 
being  furnished  either  by  a  small  2-pole  dynamo  mounted 
at  one  end  of  the  shaft,  aa  in  Figs.  108  and  109,  or  from 
a  separate  source. 

Fig.  107  illustrates  a  3-phase  turbo-alternator  of  1500 
kw.  capacity  at  6000  volts ;  and  some  idea  of  its  size  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  data : — length,  35  feet ; 
width,  9  feet ;  height,  8  feet  6  inches ;  weight,  64  tons. 
Fig.  108  is  a  300  kw.  single-phase  machine,  and  Fig,  109 
an  older  form  of  about  the  same  output. 

A  section  through  a  350  kw.  alternator  F.M.  and  arma- 
ture is  given  in  Fig.  110,  tlie  same  arrangement  being 
common  to  all  except  the  smaller  sizes,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  have  a  2-pole  field.  Here  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  iield-coils  do  not  closely  embrace  the  cores;  this 
being  so  in  order  to  promote  ventilation,  and  thus  keep 
down  the  heating  of  both  coils  and  cores,  the  latter  being 
due  to  the  generation  of  eddy  currents  therein.  The 
F.M.  cores  are  of  laminated  wrought-iron,  and  each  has  its 
respective  portion  of  framework  or  yoke-piece  cast  on  to 
it.  The  coil  frames  are  bolted  to  the  framework  by  means 
of  the  bolts,  B,  B,  etc.  The  armature-core  consists  of  a 
number  of  soft  iron  disks  threaded  on  and  securely  fixed 
to  the  shaft.  Eonnd  the  circumference  a  number  of  boles 
are  punched,  through  some  of  which  are  threaded  the 
armature  conductors;  other  and  larger  holes  nearer  the 
shaft  serving  for  the  ventilation  of  the  core.  In  this 
particular  size  the  armature-core  is  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  60  holes  round  its  periphery,  40  of  which  carry 
the  conductors. 
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Tbe  armature  is  thus  virtually  of  the  drum  type,  and  in 
spite  of  its  having  only  two  coils,  the  great  speed  (gener- 
ally 3000  revolutions  per  minute)  is  sufficient  to  generate 
an  E.M.F.  of  1000  volts  in  this  individual  case.  Calling 
one  coil  a  and  the  other  h,  a  a'  are  what  may  be  termed  the 
top  and  bottom  turns  of  one  coil,  and  b  h'  the  turns  of  the 
other  coil,  each  having 
ten  turns.  The  two  coila 
are  joined  in  series,  and 
their  free  ends  con- 
nected with  two  collec- 
tor-rings, each  of  which 
has  four  brushes  press- 
ing on  it,  two  at  one 
side  aud  two  at  the 
other.  From  an  inspec- 
tion of  Fig.  110  it  must 
bo  evident  that  the 
E.M.F.  rises,  falls,  and 
reverses  simultaneously 
in  both  coils,  and  is 
always  in  the  same  re- 
lative direction  in  both 
at  any  given  moment.  As  the  coils  rotate  in  a  4-pole 
field,  the  E.M.F,  changes  in  direction  four  times  in  every 
revolution,  or  makes  two  complete  reversals  per  revolution. 
The  frequency  is  thus  twice  the  number  of  revolutions,  and 
in  the  present  case  is  2  x  3000  or  6000  per  minute,  i.  e. 
100-— per  second.  The  very  small  2-pole  machines  run 
up  to  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  according  to  the 
pressure  and  frequency  required. 


-Turbo- Altematot  (Stction). 
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The  steam  from  the  boilers  enters  the  engine  through 
the  hand-valve  seen  at  the  left  of  Fig.  109 ;  and  a  second 
valve,  working  automatically,  admits  the  steam  to  the 
turbines  in  a  series  of  gusts,  this  valve  opening  once  every 
fifteen  revolutions.  The  duration  of  each  gust  is  controlled 
either  by  a  centrifugal  governor  driven  from  worm  and 
wheel  gearing,  or  by  an  electro-magnetic  regulator  fixed  to 
a  bracket  on  the  top  of  the  alternator  framework.  This 
regulator  has  two  coils,  shunt  and  series,  which  tend  to  suck 
an  armature  either  up  or  down,  the  latter  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  lever  connected  with  the  above-mentioned 
valve.  This  lever,  according  to  its  position,  lengthens 
or  shortens   the   duratio       f     ach  t     f     team   ad- 

mitted to  the  turbines.  Tl  I  t  b  tt  oil  of  the 
regulator  is  connected  as  a  hunt  t  tl  F  M  winding, 
or,  what  is  virtually  the  sa  n  th  g  t  tl  t  lats  of  tlie 
exciter :  and  as  the  pressu  f  th  latt  a  is  the  speed 
of  the  machine  as  a  whole,  the  c  e  t  p  ..  g  through 
the  shunt  regulator-coil  will  likewise  vary.  If  the  pressure 
rises,  the  shunt-coi!  pulls  on  the  core  and  tends  to  decrease 
the  speed.  The  aeries  regulator-coil  carries  the  main 
alternating  current,  and  has  a  laminated  core  to  prevent 
heating.  The  pull  of  this  coil  increasing  with  the  load, 
admits  more  steam  to  the  turbine,  and  so  increases  the 
speed  and  maintains  the  pressure.  At  full  load  the  gusts 
of  steam  become  blended  into  an  almost  continuous  blast, 
the  valve  closing  only  momentarily,  or  not  at  all.  For 
modem  alternating  current  supply,  where  alternators  are 
required  to  run  in  parallel,  the  centrifugal  governor  is 
always  fitted. 

At  first  sight  a  machine  running  at  such  a  high  rate  of 
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speed  would  seem  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  ordinary- 
types  revolving  at  much  lower  speeds,  on  account  of  the  ■ 
friction  at  the  bearings,  and  the  apparent  liability  of  the 
whole  to  shake  itself  to  pieces.  The  former  difRculty  is 
overcome  by  very  efficient  hibrication.  An  oil  pump  is 
worked  by  a  worm  gear,  and  supplies  oil  from  a  central 
reservoir  to  all  bearings  under  a  pressure  of  aevei'al  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  oit  returning  by  gravity  to  the 
Bame  source  with  practically  no  waste.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  crank  shafts  or  any  to-and-fro  (reciprocating) 
motions  in  the  engine,  there  is  extremely  little  vibration 
as  compared  with  ordinary  engines,  so  little  indeed  that 
the  machine  does  not  need  any  special  foundations,  but 
may  stand  on  any  ordinary  floor  with  a  packing  of 
wood  or  lead  underneath,  and  without  any  holding-down 
bolts.  The  construction  also  of  both  alternator  and 
exciter  armatures  is  well  adapted  to  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
In  addition  to  this  the  weight,  space  occupied,  and  steam 
consumed  for  a  given  output  arc  said  to  he  much  less  than 
with  ordinary  types  of  engines  and  alternators. 

75.  The  Mather  and  Platt  Alternator. — Fig.  ill 
shows  the  newest  form  of  this  make  of  generator,  this 
having  been  specially  designed  for  3-phaae  work. 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ferranti 
"  iron-type  "  and  Johnson  and  Phillips  machines,  in  tiiat 
there  is  a  fixed  face-coil  armature,  and  a  rotating  radial- 
pole  field  system.  The  latter  is  energized  by  the  four- 
pole  direct- current  machine  seen  at  the  front  end  of  the 
shaft;  the  fleld-magnets  of  this  being  supported  on  a 
pedestal  attached  to  tlie  base-plate.  The  rotor  is  un- 
usually massive,  so  as  to  act  as  a  fly-wheel  as  well ;  and 
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each  magoet  coil  is  readily  detacliable  from  its  respective 
■  core. 

The  standard  sizes  of  these  machines  are  constructed  to 
work  at  from  300  to  6500  volts,  at  a  frequency  of  40  —  : 
and  the  magnet  has  from  10  to  64  poles,  according  to  its 
size.     The  outputs  vary  from  85  to  5000  kw. 


FiQ.  111.— Mftther  and  Piatt  Alternator. 

76,  Other  Alternatobs. — It  is  of  course  impossible  tc 
describe  every  make  of  alternator,  those  dealt  with  having 
been  selected  at  random  as  being  representative  of  present- 
day  types.  As  regards  other  makers,  Crompton  &  Co.,  for 
instance,  build  two  forms  of  alternator,  one  with  a  rotating 
disk  armature,  something  like  that  of  the  Ferranti  machine 
(Fig.  87),  and  another  with  a  rotating  magnet  similar  to 
that  of  the  Johnson  and  Phillips  machine  (§  73). 
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One  form  of  the  Siemens  alternator  lias  a  rotating  disk 
armature,  while  the  Lowrie -Porker  machine  resembles 
that  in  Fig.  Ill,  so  far  as  its  field-magnets  are  concerned. 

77.  E.M.F.  OF  Alternators. — In  §  20,  the  simple 
formula  connecting  the  E.M.F.  (E),  speed  («),  Hux  of  a 
pair  of  poles  (F),  and  the  number  of  conductors  (N),  in 
series  on  an  armature  was  given  as:— 

This  formula  ia  modified  to  apply  to  alternators  tliiis: — 
E  (virtual  volts)  =^P^NF«, 

F  being  the  flux  through  any  one  pole  (or  pair  of  facing 
poles  in  the  case  of  a  disk  armature),  p  the  number  of  pairs 
of  poles,  counting  on  one  side  only  of  the  armature  in  the 
case  of  disk  machines,  and  k  a  figure  which  depends  on 
the  width  and  shape  of  pole-faces  and  armature-coib,  and 
which  varies  from  about  I'l  to  28. 

The  frequency  of  alternators  was  dealt  with  in  §  44. 

78.  Synchronizing  of  Alternators. — When  we  think 
of  the  number  of  times  the  current  from  an  alternator 
changes  in  direction  in  the  course  of  a  second,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  machines  can  be  made  to  feed  in 
parallel  into  bus-bars  (§  238).  In  early  days  this  apparent 
difficulty  was  assumed  to  be  insurmountable,  but  now  it 
has  been  entirely  overcome,  al  tern  a  tors  being  nearly 
always  connected  together  in  this  way. 

Suppose  there  are  one  or  more  machines  already  feeding 
into  the  bus-bars,  and  it  is  desired  to  switch-in  another. 
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Before  doing  this  the  incoming  machine  must  be  st/n- 
cki-onized  with  those  already  working,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  run  up  to  exactly  the  same  frequency,  and  its 
alternations  got  into  step  with  those  on  the  bus-bars. 
When  once  synchronized  and  switehed-in  with  the  others, 
the  machines  tend  to  keep  one  another  in  step. 

One  method  of  synchronizing  is  as  follows.  The 
primaries  of  two  step-down  transformers  (§  189)  are 
connected,  one  to  the 
bus-bars,  and  the  otlier 
to  the  machine  to  be 
synchronized :  while  the 
secondaries  are  joined-iip 
in  series  and  connected  to 
an  incandescent  lamp  and 
a  voltmeter,  as  depicted 
in  Fig,  112.  When  the 
currents  in  the  secondaries 
are  in  step,  they  work  in 
unison ;  but  if  out  of  step, 
they  oppose  each  other.  If 
the  frequency(i.e.  the  speed) 
of  the  alternator  to  be  switched-in  is  not  correct,  the  lamp 
lights  up  and  goes  out  at  rapid  intervals.  The  speed  of 
the  machine  must  then  be  adjusted  until  the  light  of  the 
lamp  rises  and  falls  only  a  few  times  a  minute.  The 
machine  is  then  switched-in  at  the  moment  the  lamp 
is  at  full  incandescence,  and  the  voltmeter  shons  the 
correct  pressure ;  it  being  then  in  synchronism  with 
the  others.     This  arrangement  is  further   illustrated    in 


Alternator 
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79.  DOUBLK-CURRENT  GENERATORS. — A  double-current 
generator  is  a  machine  which  furnishes  either  direct  or 
alternating  (single-,  two-,  or  three-phase)  current  as 
re([uire<],  from  one  and  tlie  same  armature.  Or  both 
direct  and  alternating  currents  may  be  tiiken  from  the 
machine  at  the  same  time. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  Chap.   VIII.,  every 


FiQ.  113.— Simple  Double-Current  Generator. 

direct- current  generator  is  in  reality  an  alternator,  with 
the  addition  of  a  commutator  for  rendering  the  current 
unidirectional  in  the  outer  circuit.  Thus,  if  any  type 
of  direct-current  dynamo  have  slip-ringa  or  collectors 
mounted  on  its  shaft,  in  addition  to  its  commutator,  the 
rings  being  connected  to  certain  points  of  the  armature 
winding,  both  direct  and  alternating  currents  may  be 
taken  from  it. 

Fig.  113,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  figures  of 
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the  simple  alternator  and  simple  diiect-cuirent  dynamo  in 
Chap.  VIII.,  represents  a  simple  double- current  generator. 
When  the  coil  C  is  rotating  in  the  field  NS,  an  alternating 
current  will  flow  in  the  circuit  A,  which  is  connected  to 
the  coil  by  the  bnishea  B^B^  and  slip-rings  SR.  In  the 
circuit  D,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ilirect  current  will  flow, 
since  this  is  connected  to  the  entis  of  C  by  the  brushes 
B.^,  B.^,  nnd  the  two-pait  commutator  K.    Tims  this  simple 


& 

Fro.  113a. — Two-pole  Armature  connected  for  Single-phase  Work. 

device  will  furnish  either  a  direct  or  alternating  current 
as  desired,  or  both  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  113a  illustrates  the  outline  of  a  drum  or  ring 
armature  rotating  in  a  2-polo  field,  the  slip-rings  li 
being  respectively  connected  to  any  two  diametrically 
opposite  points  a  and  b.  L  are  the  outer  circuit  leads 
connected  through  brushes  to  the  slip-rings.  Now,  if, 
starting  from  the  position  shown,  the  armature  rotates  in 
the  direction  of  the  curved  arrow,  during  the  first  half-turn 
a  will  be  -1-  and  h  —.neglecting  the  distoi'ttoa  of  the  field 
(Chap.  VIII.);  while  during  the  second  half-turn,  a  will 
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be  —  and  6  +,  For,  in  a  2-pole  machine,  the  E.M.F. 
in  the  armature  ia  reversed  twice,  or  makes  one  complete 
period  in  every  revolution.  The  frequency  of  the  current 
from  Buch  a  machine  would  be  veiy  low,  it  being  pro- 
portional to  the  revolutions  per  second.  Thus  if  the 
machine  ran  at  420  r.p.m.,  the  frequency  would  be 
420-^00  =  7  —  ,  which  would  be  altogether  too  low  for 
practical  work,  where  the  frequencies  in  use  vary  from 
25—  to  about  100—.  To  get  even  so  low  a  frequency 
as  25—  would  necessitate  a  2-poIe  machine  being 
driven  at  25x60=1500  r.p.ra. — rather  too  high  a  speed 
for  machines  of  any  size. 

In  a  multipolar  machine,  on  the  other  band,  the  fre- 
quency at  a  given  speed  would  be  the  greater  the  greater 
the  number  of  pairs  of  poles.  Thus  assuming  the  speed 
to  be  420  r.p.m.,  the  frequencies  of  machines  with  different 
numbers  of  poles  would  be : — 

7~  14~'  21-  23~  35~  42~ 

and  so  on.  The  frequency  is  calculated  in  the  same 
way  as  with  alternators  (§  44).  Thus  it  is  that  double- 
current  generators  are  multipolar  in  form ;  but  except  for 
the  presence  of  the  slip-ringa,  they  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  multipolar  direct-current 
machines,  some  makes  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
Ohap.  IX. 

If  /  be  the  frequency,  n  the  speed  in  r.p,m.,  and  p 
the  numbar  of  field-poles,  the  formula  connecting  the 
quantities  is: — 

^     60x2 
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We  divide  by  60  to  bring  n  to  revolutions  per  second, 
and  by  2  to  bring  p  to  pairs  of  poles. 

Example. — A  machine  is  to  develop  a  frequency  of 
■iO~  at  a  speed  of  800  r.p.in.     How  many  poles  must  it 


necteii  for  Single-pliase  Work. 


800 

=  6  poles. 

Fig,  114  gives  the  outline  of  a  drum  or  ring  armature 

in  a  4-pote  tield,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  any  conductor  a, 

in  making  one  revolution,  will  cut  through  four  fields; 
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and  the  E.M.F.  therein  will  consequently  undergo  four 
alternations  or  two  complete  periods  or  cycles  per  revolu- 
tion {§  43).  That  is  to  say,  the  frequency  at  a  given 
speed  will,  as  already  explained,  be  twice  as  great  as  with 
a  2-pole  field.  To  connect  up  such  an  armature  for 
single-phaso  cui'rents,  two  diametrically  opposite   points 


Fio.  IHa. — Four-pole  Armature  connected  tor  Twn-phase  Work. 


a  a'  would  be  joined  up  to  one  collector  ring;  and  two 
other  points  bb',  on  a  diameter  at  right  angles  with  a  a', 
to  the  other  ring.  The  outer  circuit  leads  L  are  con- 
nected to  the  slip-rings  through  brushes  as  before.  In  a 
6-pole,  8-pole,  10-pole,  or  12-pole  machine  there  would  be 
respectively  3,  4,  5,  or  6  equidistant  connections  to  each 
slip-ring. 
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For  2-pha8e  work  there  would  be  four  slip-ringa,  the 
connections  of  a  4-poIe  2-phase  armature  being  given  in 
Fig.  114a.  Here  a  a'  and  bb'  are  the  connecting  points  of 
one  phase  (as  in  Fig.  114),  and  cc'  and  dd'  those  of  the 
other  phase,  the  latter  being  45°  in  advance  of  the  former. 


FiQ.  115.— Four-pole  Armature  connected  tot  Three-chsBe  Work. 


and  the  connections  indicated  by  dotted  lines.     Z  are  the 
leads  to  one  outside  circuit,  and  Z'  those  to  the  other. 

Fig.  115  shows  the  connections  of  a  4-po!e  armature  for 
S-phase  work,  there  being  generally  only  three  slip- 
rings  in  this  case.  Here  a  a',  b  V,  and  c  c'  (60"  apart)  are 
the  respective  tappings  for  the  three  phases,  and  L  are 
the  leads  from  the  outer  circuit. 
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As  will  be  evident  from  wliat  has  been  said  above  about 
the  speed  and  frequency,  large  double-current  generators 
have  a  greater  number  of  poles  than  four;  but  this 
number  has  been  shown  io  the  figures  in  order  that  the 
connections  shall  not  be  too  complicated.  In  Figs.  113a  to 
115  the  commutator  connections  are  not  shown,  but  these 
are  the  same  as  in  an  orJinary  dynamo.  The  excitation 
also  is  similar  to  that  of  a  direct-current  machine. 

If  a  double-current  generator,  when  used  for  direct- 
current  work  only,  had  a  maximum  output  of  say  1000 
kw.,  such  also  would  be  its  maitimum  output  when  em- 
ployed as  an  alternator  alone.  And  when  used  to  furuish 
both  kinds  of  current  simultaneously,  the  sum  of  the  loads 
on  both  circuits  would  have  to  be  kept  within  the  figure 
indicated. 

The  uses  of  double-current  generators  are  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  §  217,  while  two  actual  machines  are  illustrated 
in  the  nest  paragraph. 

79a.  Types  of  Double-Current  Generator. — One 
form  of  double-current  generator  (British  Westinghouse) 
is  shown  in  Fig.  116.  This  is  a  6-pole  machine,  and  is 
provided  with  four  collector-rings  for  2-phase  current,  as 
will  be  seeu  to  the  left  of  the  figure.  On  the  right  is  the 
direct-current  commutator,  from  which  the  current  is 
taken  off  by  means  of  carbon  brushes.  The  bearings  are 
of  the  self-oiling  type,  and  are  provided  with  oil-level 
indicators.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  pulley  for  belt- 
driving,  and  is  mounted  on  a  slide  bed.  Its  total  or  com- 
bined output  is  200  kw.  This  construction  is  identical 
with  that  of  a  direct-current  generator  for  the  same  output, 
with  the  addition  of  the  slip-rings  and  their  connections  to 
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the  armature- windings,  and  the  necessary  lengthening  of 
the  frame  and  shaft. 

Fig.    117    illusfrates   another   form    of  double-current 


Fio.  117.— Double-Curteiit  Generator  (British  ThomBon-Houaton  Co.}. 

generator.  This  is  a  6-pole  machine,  having  an  output 
of  50  kw.  at  240  volts,  and  running  at  1200  r.p.m.,  its 
height  being  about  4  feet  6  iDches.  The  figure  shows 
very  clearly  the  direct-current  commutator  on  the  left,  and 
the  3-phase  collector-rings  on  the  liglit 
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As  mentioned  later  on  in  §  205,  machines  of  tliia  type 
may  be  used  as  current-character  Iransformers,  Thus  a 
polyphase  current  from  an  independent  source,  led  through 
the  slip-ringa,  will  drive  the  machine  and  cause  direct 
current  to  be  given  out  at  the  commutator.  Similarly 
the  machine  might  be  driven  by  direct  current,  and  poly- 
phase current  drawn  from  it.  The  former  (i.e.  the  trans- 
formation of  polyphase  to  direct  current)  ia  its  chief  use  as 
a  rotary  converter. 


CHAPTER  XII.— QUESTIONS. 

In  ati,»imring  these  queationa,  yive  sketches  wherever  posfSile. 

I.  Why  are  alternators  ho  commonly  eeparately  eioitcd  ?  How 
can  they  be  made  to  be  self-exciting  ?     [Ord.  1896.] 

*2.  Describe  briefly  in  how  many  ways  alternators  may  be  closBified. 

*3.  Define  the  teroiB  rotor  and  aCator  as  applied  to  altematore. 
Does  the  rotor  always  cany  coils  ? 

*4.  Distinguish  between  single-,  two-,  and  three-phase  machine^. 
Qive  a  simple  diagram  of  your  own  showing  how  the  amiatute-coila 
are  connected  up  to  each  other,  nnd  to  the  outer  circuits,  in  each  of 
the  three  cases. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  radial-  coil  and  face-coil 
armatures  1 

6.  Why  are  the  collectors  or  elip-rings  of  an  alternator  sometimes 
placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  rotor) 

7.  Some  alternator  armatures  have  iron  cores  to  the  coils,  and 
some  have  non-magnetic  cores.     Why  is  there  this  difference  ? 

8.  How  may  the  connections  of  an  armature  b«  altered  to  give 
different  E.M.Fs.,  without  altering  the  speed  ? 

9.  Sketch  some  form  of  maltipolar  tield-mi^net  which  is  excited 
by  a  single  coil.    [Ord.  ISaS.] 
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10.  DeBcribe  tha  conBtruction  of  any  form  of  alternate- current 
dynamo.    [Ord.  1891.] 

•  *11.  Give  two  or  three  simple  sketches,  showing  essential  featureB 
of  an  alternator  or  polyphass  generator,  havii^  no  moving  coils. 
[Prel.  1902.] 

12.  Make  a  diagrammatic  representationofatbree-phase  generator, 
and  state  how  many  poles  would  be  required  if  the  rolor  turned  at 
120  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  frequency  of  each  current  waa 
to  be  60.  Calculate  the  product  ft  x  JTif  the  vollage  ieto  be  10,000, 
where  n  Btanda  for  the  number  of  turns  in  each  of  the  three  rotor 
windings,  and  N  is  the  mean  effective  flux  in  C.O.S,  lines  emanating 
from  one  field-pole.    [Ord.  1901.] 

13.  You  have  to  design  an  alternator  t«  give  100  kw.  at  500  volts. 
State  how  yon  would  proceed  to  determine  the  principal  diiuenBioiis 
of  the  armature.  Give  an  example  and  obtain  a  first  approximation 
of  the  dimensioUB.     [Ord.  1902.] 

14.  Describe,  with  sketches,  a  form  of  synchroniwr  for  use  in 
throwing  alternators  into  parallel,  and  explain  the  process  of  using  it. 
[Ord.  1899.] 

16.  Explain  clearly  why  two-phase  and  three-phase  alternators 
give  greater  outpat  for  their  size  than  single-phase  machines.  Has 
the  three-phase  generator  any  advantage  over  two-phase  in  this 
respect)    [Ord.  1903.] 

16.  What  is  a  double-current  generator,  and  what  are  its  uses,  and 
its  advantages  over  ordinary  generators  1 

17.  Draw  a  diagram  of  an  8-pole  direct- current  armature,  with 
the  connections  to  slip-rings  for  3-phaae  current  generation.  What 
would  be  the  frequency  of  the  current  if  the  armature  were  rotated 
at  550  r.p.m.  T 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  figur<4i  refer  Ui  the  numbered  paragraphs. 

Electricity  Meters,  80.  Clitssi  ft  cation  of  Meters,  81.  List  of  Meters 
described,  82.  The  Baatian  Electrolytic  Meter,  83.  The  Schattner 
Electrolytic  Prepayment  Meter,  84.  The  Wright  Electrolytic 
Meter,  85.  The  Shatlenberger  Meier,  80.  The  Westinghouae 
Meter,  87.  The  Elihii  Thomson  Meter,  88.  The  Ferranti  Meter, 
89.  The  Hookham  Direct- Current  Meter,  90.  The  Huokham 
Direct-Carrent  Meter  for  Pmall  Currents,  91.  The  Hookham 
Alternating-Current  Meter,  92.  The  Aron  Meter,  93.  Tlie 
JohiiBOn  and  Phillips  Meter,  94.  Special  Meters,  95.  The 
Masimum- Demand  System  of  Charging,  96.  The  Wright  De- 
mand or  Rebate  Indicator,  97.  The  Three-wire  Wright  Demand 
Indicator,  98.  The  Atkinson -Schattner  Demand  Indicator,  99. 
Questions,  paije  301. 

Chapter,  paragraph,  and  figure  numben  in  italia  refer  to  Vol.  I. 
{5tfi  Ed.)  ;  and  those  in  heavy  type  to  "  Electric  Wiring,  Fittinga, 
Stoitches,  and  Lamps"  (3rrf  Ed.). 

•80.  Electkicitt  Meters.— iYerfn'ciiy  meters,  or  meters 
as  they  are  generally  called  for  short,  are  instruments 
which  measure  and  record  the  quantity  of  electricity  or  of 
electrical  energy  supplied  to  consumers.  The  duty  of  an 
electricity  meter  is  to  record  or  to  enable  an  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in,  i.  e.  energy 
delivered  to,  a  circuit;  this  being  equivalent  to  current  X 
pressure  X  time  of  flow,  or  C  X  E  x  t  (Chap.  //,). 
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Meters  may  be  divided  into  two  maio  classes : — 

(1)  Quantity,  or  coulomb,  or  ampere-hour  meters. 

(2)  Energy  or  watt-hour  meters,  sometimes  called  in- 
tegrating wattmeters. 

If  the  current  as  well  as  the  pressure  were  always 
coDstant,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  use  an  ammeter, 
and  to  multiply  the  current  shown  by  the  pressure  and 
by  the  time  of  flow,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  energy 
delivered  in  B.  o.  T.  units,  or  watt-hours,  or  joules.  In 
practice,  however,  though  the  pressure  may  be  constant, 
or  nearly  so,  the  current  is  always  varying. 

When  the  pressure  is  constant,  a  meter  which  con- 
tinually adds  up  or  integrates  successive  products  of 
C  and  (  (i.  e."  current  X  time,  or  coulombs)  may  be  used. 
Meters  of  this  class  are  termed  quantity  or  coulomb 
meters,  and  the  figure  obtained  has  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  pressure  to  get  the  amouut  of  energy  delivered.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  counting-dials  or  other  indicating 
parts  are  set  for  a  given  voltage  to  read  direct  in  B.  o.  T. 
units.  Such  indications,  however,  are  not  absolutely 
correct  if  the  voltage  varies. 

Entrgy  meters  or  watt-hour  meters  (sometimes  called 
erg  meters  or  joule  meters)  add  up  or  integrate  successive 
products  of  .£■(?(,  and  may  consequently  he  used  on  circuits 
where  both  the  pressure  and  current  are  variable.  This 
class  of  meter  is  therefore  the  more  perfect,  for  it  indi- 
cates at  a  glance  the  exact  amount  of  energy  delivered, 
taking  into  account  all  variations  of  the  pressure. 

An  alternating-current  ampere-hour  meter,  such  as  the 
Shallenberger  (§  86),  must  only  be  employed  on  in- 
candescent   lighting    circuits   where  there  is   negligible 
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inductftnee.  If  used  OQ  motor  or  are-lighting  circuits  its 
reading  would  be  proportional  to  the  apparent  watts, 
which  would  then  be  greater  than  the  true  watts.  A 
true  energy  meter,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  account  of 
phase-difference  (§  60). 

*81.  Classification   of   Meters. — Electricity  meters 
may  be  further  divided  into  three  classes  with  regard  to 
their  principle  of  construction  and  action,  viz, : — 
{«)  Chemical  or  electrolytic  meters. 
(h)  Motor  meters, 
(c)  Clock  meters. 

Class  a  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  chemical  effect 
of  the  current,  and  obviously  can  only  be  used  on  direct- 
current  circuits.  With  these,  the  amount  of  electro- 
chemical action  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  has  passed  through. 

In  motor  meters,  the  counting  mechanism  is  actuated 
by  a  motor  through  which  the  whole  or  a  delinite  fraction 
of  the  current  passes. 

Clock  metera  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one,  the  rate  of 
going  of  a  clock  is  affected  by  the  current,  the  difference 
between  this  and  an  unaffected  clock  being  registered 
by  the  counting  mechanism.  In  the  other  kind,  a  clock 
drives  a  counting  mechanism  through  intermediate  gear 
controlled  by  the  current.  When  the  current  is  off,  the 
counting  mechanism  is  unaffected  by  the  clock;  when 
the  current  is  on,  the  rate  of  counting  or  of  registering 
is  proportional  thereto.  The  best  types  of  clock  meter 
have  self-winding  or  electrically-propelled  clocks. 

Meters  may  further  be  classified  according  as  they  are 
ordinary  or  prepayment  meters.     In  the  latter,  the  supply 
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is  given  on  the  inaertiou  of  a  coin,  the  pressure  being 
automatically  shut  off,  or  else  reduced  so  that  the  lamps 
burn  dimly,  when  the  coin's  worth  has  been  delivered ; 
and  automatically  resumed  or  restored  to  the  normal  when 
a  fresh  coin  is  inserted.  Such  are  also  known  as  coin- 
fi-eed  or  money -in-the- slot  meters. 

82,  List  of  Meters  Desoribei>. — Twelve  meters  and 
three  demand  indicators  are  descriheil  and  illustrated  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  these  being  as  follows : — 


( (1)  Bastian  (§  83).    Direct, 
jtrolytic  \  (3)  Schottner  prepayment  (§  84).     Direct, 
(  (3)  Wright  (§  85).     Direct. 

1(4)  Shaflenberger  (S  86).    Alternating. 
(5)  Westinghouse  (g  87).     Alternating. 
(6)  Elihu  Thomson  (§88).     Direct  or  Alternating. 
(7)  Ferranti  {%  89).     Direct. 
(8)  Hookham  (§  90).     Direct. 
(9)         „         (S  9lj-    Direct  (for  small  currents). 
(10)        „  (S  92).     Alternating, 

f  (11)  Aron  (g  93).    Direct  or  Alternating. 
Clock. .{  (12)  Johnsou   and  Phillips  (g  91).     Direct  or  Alter- 
[,  nating. 


,  (1)  Wright  (§  97). 

(i)         „       three-wire  (g  98). 
I  (3)  Atkinson-Schattner  (g  99). 

*83.  The  Bastian  Electholytic  Meter. — This  meter, 
which  is,  of  course,  usable  with  direct  currents  only,  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  possible  for  a  meter  to  be.  It  consists  of  a 
tall  glass  vessel  nearly  £Ued  with  acidulated  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  in  a  special  ebonite  holder,  two  platinum 
plates  are  placed ;  the  whole  supply  of  current  being  led 
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down  to  one  plate  and  back  from  the  other  through  con- 
ductors fitted  in 
ebonite  tubes.  The 
proportion  of  acid  to 
water  is  about  1  to 
20,  and  the  amount 
of  liquid  electrolyzed 
will  depend  upon  the 
B  varying  current  that 
passes,  and  the  time 
that  it  flows;  the 
level  of  the  liquid 
graduully  descending. 
In  other  words,  each 
little  increment  of 
current  x  time  will 
register  itself  by  a 
corresponding  quan- 
tity of  liquid  electro- 
lyzed ;  the  total  quan- 
tity at  the  end  of  any 
given  period  being 
proportional  to  the 
ampere-hours  of  flow. 
Each  instrument  has 
a  graduated  scale 
fitted  to  the  front  of 
Fio.  ii8.-B«tiau  Meter.  i*^  g'^^s  containiug- 

vessel,  and  is  cali- 
brated for  a  given  voltage.  Hence  the  scale  may  be  and 
is  marked  o£f  direct  in  Board  of  Trade  units,  the  volume 
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of  water  decomposed  being  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  used. 

A  very  clear  illustration  of  the  complete  instrument  is 
given  in  Fig.  118.  T,  T  are  the  ebonite  tubes  down 
which  the  lead  conductors  C,  G  pass  to  the  platinum  plates ; 
the  latter  being  shielded  in  an  ebonite  box  E  partly  open 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  kept  apart  by  a  slip  of  ebonite. 
i*  C  is  a  porcelain  cover  which  fits  on  the  top  of  the 
containing- vessel  V,  and  through  boles  in  this  the  tubes 
T,  T  pass. 

One  of  the  leads  running  from  the  supply-terminals  to 
the  distribution-board  is  cut,  and  the  two  ends  passed 
through  ebonite  bushes  EB,  E  B%o  terminals  (,  (,  the  latter 
being  each  mounted  on  a  porcelain  block  screwed,  as  at 
P,  to  the  side  of  the  enamelled  sheet-iron  case  containing 
the  whole.  The  glass  containing-vessel  baa  a  rounded 
bottom  which  rests  on  a  rubber  ring  Jt,  while  at  the 
top  it  is  held  in,  but  is  easily  detachable  from,  a  clamp 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  case  at  K, 

The  scale  is  of  zinc,  and  on  starting,  the  liquid  is  poured 
in  through  the  glass  funnel  F  until  its  level  corresponds 
with  the  zero  mark  on  the  scale,  paraffin  oil  to  the  depth 
of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  being  run  in  on  the  top 
of  the  electrolyte  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  oil  and  the  electrolyte  is  clearly 
discernible,  and  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  a  thin  white 
line  standing  at  the  40  B.  o.  T.  units  level.  The  outer 
case  is  provided  with  an  upper  and  lower  hinged  front, 
the  latter  being  fitted  with  a  window  through  which  the 
scale  can  be  viewed. 

For  3-wire  circuits,  two  ordinary  meters  are  fitted  up 
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in  oDe  case,  these  being  connected  one  in  each  of  the  two 
outer  Icatls. 

*84.  The  Scha'itner  Electrolytic  Prepayment 
Meter. — The  spread  of  electric  lighting  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  consumer  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  what  are 
known  as  prepayment  meters.  A  very  interesting  apparatus 
of  this  type,  acting  on  the  electrolytic  principle,  and 
therefore  available  for  direct  currents  only,  is  that  known 
as  the  Schattner  meter. 


Fio,  iZO.—DUgTam  of  Schattner  Meter. 

A  general  view  of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  119,  which  should 
carefully  be  compared  with  the  diagram  in  Fig.  120  ;  these 
two  figures,  it  will  be  noticed,  illustrating  the  apparatus 
reverse  ways.  Referring  to  the  latter,  X  is  a  lever  pivoted  at 
P.  At  the  right-hand  end  of  this  is  hung  a  thick'  copper 
plate  or  block  0,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  balance -weight 
W.  if  is  a  cup  which  catches  and  holds  the  coins  as  they 
pass  through  the  slot,  while  in  a  second  cup  K'  the  meter 
inspector  places  balance- weights  equivalent  to  the  cash 
he  takes  away.  C  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  contained  in  the  copper  vessel  V,  which  acts  as 
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the  kathode,  and  is  connected  through  (  with  the  maia 
teruiiaal  T—.    M  and  M  are  mercury  cups  into  which 
the  contact-pina  C  P  dip,  the  latter  being  carried  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  L.    .ffi  ia  a  low  resistance  carrying 
the  main  current,  and  across  this  the  depositing-cell  V  is 
connected  as  a  shunt.     K  is  another  and  larger  resistance 
connected  between  the  two  mercury  cups.     The  current 
passes  into 
the  meter  at 
T  +       and 
leaves  at  J"—. 
'       The     de- 
'  positing- cell, 
mercury  cups, 
and    resist- 
ances  are 
shown     in 
c  ombined 
perspective 
^      ^_  and    dii^ram 

FiQ.  121.— Depositing  Cell  of  Schattner  Meter.  '"     *"'§■     ^2^- 

Contact  is 
only  broken  in  the  right-hand  cup  M',  which  is  shallower 
and  contains  less  mercury,  creosote  oil  being  poured  in 
on  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  both  to  prevent  splashing 
and  oxidation,  and  to  lessen  sparking.  The  bridge-piece 
which  carries  the  contact-pins  0  F  is  connected  with  the 
anode  C  by  a  short  length  of  wire  w.  A  thin  layer  of 
machine  oil  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  to  prevent  its  "  creeping." 
As  already  stated,  the  main  current  passes  through  the  low 
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resistance  M,  only  a  definite  fraction  of  it  depositing  copper 
in  V.  When  a  coin  is  passed  through  the  slot  into  K,  the 
lever  is  weighted  down  so  that  contact  is  made  through 
the  mercury  cups,  and  the  consumer  can  obtain  current 
through  his  switches  and  lamps.  Exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  used,  copper  is  deposited 
from  C  on  to  V;  and  by  the  time  the  loss  of  weight 
in  0  counterbalances  the  increase  due  to  the  coins  in  K, 
contact  will  be  broken  at  C  P,  and  the  main  supply  stopped. 
The  lights  will  not  be  extinguished,  however,  as  that  would 
result  in  great  inconvenience  to  the  consumer.  They  are 
merely  dimmed,  owing  to  the  current  now  having  to  pass 
through  if,  which  reduces  the  pressure ;  and  thence  through 
R  and  the  cell.  This  dimming  of  the  light  thus  indicates 
when  it  is  necessary  to  put  more  money  in  the  slot ;  and 
the  light  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  consumer  is 
impelled  to  insert  more  coins.  It  should  be  noted,  by  the 
way,  that  whether  the  current  flows  through  G  P,  or  simply 
through  ^,  it  is  registered  by  the  cell. 

This  resistance  across  the  mercury  cups  is  not  a  fixed  one, 
as  might  be  thought  from  Figs.  120  and  121 ;  as,  with  only 
one  or  two  lamps  in  circuit,  the  dimness  produced  would 
not  be  sufficient;  or  if  it  were,  the  consumer  could  remedy 
the  defectby  putting  in  lower  voltage  lamps,  Orif  if  were 
sufficient  to  dim  a  few  lamps,  it  would  practically  extin- 
guish the  light  if  a  lai^e  number  of  lamps  were  in  circuit. 
This  resistance  therefore  is  arranged  in  two  sections,  and 
is  connected  up  with  a  relay  in  such  a  way  that  the  light 
will  be  properly  dimmed  whatever  be  the  number  of 
lamps  in  circuit.  This  relay  can  be  seen  to  the  right 
of  Fig.  119,  and   its  connection  is  shown  in   Fig.  122. 
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Here  -fi'  is  a  medium  resistance  and  Hf'  a  liigh  resistance ; 
and  in  series  with  these  is  a  relay  coil  Ji  C.  M  and  M  are 
the  mercury  cups.  When  only  a  few  lamps  are  alight, 
the  current  in  ^  0  is  insufficient  to  operate  the  relay,  and 
the  whole  of  the  resistance  R'  +  R'  is  kept  in  circuit.  If 
there  are  many  lamps  alight,  the  current  energizes  the  relay 
sufficiently  to  draw  down  the"  armature  A,  thus  short- 
circuiting  K'  at  the  contact  C. 
The  relay  only  acts  when  the 
main  circuit  ia  broken  at  the 
mercury  cup,  and  then  only 
when  there  are  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  lamps 
"on."  In  the  smallest  meters 
of  this  type,  a  glow-lamp  is 
used  in  place  of  the  resistance 
wire  ^,and  .E"  dispensed  with. 
The  Schattaer  meter  is 
also  arranged  as  an  ordinary 
meter  without  the  prepayment 
arrangement. 

"85.  The  Wright  Elec- 
trolytic Meter. — This  in- 
strument is  the  newest  of  all  described  in  this  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  may  bo 
briefly  described  as  an  elecT:rolytic  cell  shunted  by  a 
platinoid  resistance  of  such  value  that  only  about  -^ioth 
part  of  the  main  current  passes  through  the  cell.  The 
electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  luercurous  nitrate,  a  colourless 
liquid  which  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  water. 
The  anode  is  mercury,  and  the  kathode  platinum.     The 
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kathode  is  made  in  tbe  form  of  a  fuDnel,  and  the  mercury 
which  is  liberated  at  its  surface  does  not  adhere  thereto, 
but,  after  collecting  and  forming  into  minute  globules, 
runs  through  into  a  graduated  collecting  tube.  The 
amount  thus  collected  is  obviously  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  has  passed  through  the  cell ; 
and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  instrument  is  calibrated 
for  a  given  pressure,  the  scale  may  be  marked  off  direct 
in  B.  o.  T.  units.  The  tube  which  collects  the  mercury 
from  the  kathode  is  in  the  form  of  a  syphon ;  and  when 
full,  automatically  empties  itself  into  a  larger  tube  sur- 
rounding and  extending  below  it,  which  latter  is  also 
graduated.  The  syphon  tube  generally  reads  up  to  100 
units,  and  the  outer  tube  up  to  1000,  thougb  the  exact 
range  depends  upon  the  pressure ;  and  the  meter  reading 
is  the  sum  of  the  readings  in  both  tubes.  Two  most 
interesting  points  about  this  meter  are  that  the  electrolyte 
and  mercury  are  contained  in  an  hermetically  sealed 
vessel ;  and  that  by  tilting  the  vessel,  the  mercury  is 
emptied  into  a  reservoir  bulb,  nnd  the  tubes  left  free  for 
a  fresh  series  of  indications.  The  hermetic  sealing-up  of 
the  electrolyte  and  mercury  is  only  possible  because  no 
gas  is  given  off;  while  the  ease  with  which  the  meter  can 
be  "reset,"  and  that  without  handling  the  electrolyte,  etc., 
is  a  most  advantageous  feature. 

"The  principle  of  the  instrument  may  be  explained  with 
the  help  of  Fig.  123,  which  shows  the  actual  form  of  the 
glass  cell;  the  connections  being  given  diagrammatical ly. 
M  is  the  mercury  reservoir  from  which  the  mercury  runs 
into  an  annular  trough  A.  A  side  view  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  given  at  II,  and  a  section  at  III.     Between  the  + 
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(ED 


FiQ.  123,— Wright's  Electrolytic  Meter. 


the  shunt  current  being  taken  through  a  fine  wire  resist- 
ance E,  and  led  by  a  platinum  leading-in  wire  to  the  trough 
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A  and   the   mercury   therein.     From    this  mercury   the 
current  curves  over  the  edge  of  the  trough  through  the 


FiQ,  124.— Wrighfa  Electrolytic  Meter. 

electrolyte  to  the  iDner  surface  of  the  platinum  funnel  P, 
as  shown  at  III,  and  from  there  it  passes  by  a  platinum 
leading-out  wire  W,  to  the  negative  terminal. 

The  electrolysis  of  the  soIutioD  of  mercuroua  nitrate 
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which,  it  should 

be  noted,  fills 
the  whole  of  the 
glass  vessel 
I  with  the  ex- 
ceptiou  of  ail 
air  bubble  at 
£,    results,    as 


tioned,  iu  the 
deposition  of 
mercury  on  the 
surface  of  the 
■  funnel  P.  But 
as  fast  as  the 
metal  is  de- 
posited fromthe 
solution  upon 
the  kathode, 
the  solution  dis- 
solves mercury 
at  the  anode  so 
as  to  keep  its 
strength  con- 
stant 

The  mercui-y 
which  collects 
on  the  kathode 
drops  by  im- 
perceptible de- 


grees 


into  the 


glass   funnel   6,  and   syphon    tube  ST;   and   the   units 
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correspondiog  with  a  given  height  may  be  read  off  from 
the  scale  S.  As  soon  as  the  mercury  in  both  legs  of  ST 
rises  to  the  level  Z,  the  syphon  action  comes  into  play, 
and  the  whole  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
tube  0,  which,  as  already  explained,  is  provided  with  a 
second  scale  S'.  When  the  meter  requires  resetting,  which 
is  only  necessary  at  intervals  of  some  months,  the  outer 
tube  0  is  tilted  up,  whereupon  the  mercury  in  this  and  in 
the  syphon  tube  runs  back  into  the  reservoir  M. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus,  with  the 
front  of  the  cast-iron  case  opened,  may  be  gathered  from 
Fig.  124,  the  height  being  about  14  inches.  The  glass 
cell  is  mounted  on  a  board  hinged  at  the  top  to  allow  of 
the  resetting  of  the  meter,  and  behind  this  board  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  platinoid  coil  which  carries  the  main 
current. 

Fig.  125  shows  one  of  these  meters,  and  a  Wright 
Demand  Indicator  (§  97)  fitted  together  in  the  same  case, 
the  whole  forming  a  very  handy  combination. 

This  meter  is  easily  arranged  for  use  on  a  three-wire 
circuit  iu  much  the  same  manner  as  the  demand  indicator 
(§  98),  Referring  to  Fig.  168  and  the  explanation  of 
same,  we  may  fit  it  to  the  Wright  meter  by  regarding 
H  as  the  electrolytic  cell  with  its  fine-wire  resistance  in 
series,  and  4--B,  AG  us  &  split  main  current  resistance 
taking  the  place  of  Pii  in  Fig.  123. 

"86.  The  Shallenberqer  Meter. — This  instrument 
belongs  to  the  class  cf  motor  meters,  and  will  only  work 
with  alternating  currents.  Fig.  126  shows  the  meter  with 
its  covers  removed  and  placed  oe  one  side.  The  motor 
armature  or  moving  part  is  depicted  in  Fig.  127,  and  con- 
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sists  simply  of  an  alumioium  disk  D,  and  the  aluminium 
vanes  V.  The  lower  end  of  tlie  spindle,  tlie  vanes,  and 
the  edge  of  the  disk  can  also  be  seen  in  Fig.  126. 

The  alternating  current  to  be  measured  is  passed  through 
the   oval-ahaped   coil   seen  between   the  vanes   and  the 


FiQ.  126— Shallenbergar  Meter. 

registering-dials  (Fig-  126).  Inside  this  large  coil  is  a 
smaller  one  which  is  short-circuited  on  itself,  and  within 
this  smaller  or  secondary  coil  is  the  aluminium  disk.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  secondary  coil  is 
placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  that  of  the  main  or 
primary  coil,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  the  disk  is 
made  to  rotate. 
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When  current  passes  through  the  main  coil,  a  secondary 
current,  which  lags  slightly  behind  the  main  current,  is 
induced  in  the  inner  coil.  In  consequence  of  this  and 
the  fact  that  the'  mai^netic  ases  of  the  two  coils  are  at  an 
angle,  what  is  termed  a  rotary  maynetic  field  is  set  up,  and 
this  induces  eddy  currents  in  the  disk  and  causes  it  to 
rotate,  the  rotation  being  rendered  slow  and  steady  by  the 
vanes.  Were  it  not  for  the  vanes,  the  disk  would  turn 
at  a  rate  varying  as  the  square  of  the  current;  but  as  the 
retardation  due  to  the  vanes  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  speed,  it  follows  that 
the  rotation  of  the  disk  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Although  both  the  construction  and 
action  of  the  instrument  are  beautifully 
simple,  the  latter  is  not  easy  to  explain 
iu  every-day  language.  In  Fig.  128,  M 
is  the  main  coil,  S  the  secondary  coil, 
and  I)  the  disk.  Consider  one  cycle  of 
the  current  in  M  and  of  the  induced 
1  the  magnetic  fields  set  up  thereby. 
Suppose,  to  start  with,  the  field  due  to  'M  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  1,  then  the  arrow  2  gives  the  field 
due  to  the  first  induced  current  in  S,  which  follows  directly 
after  that  in  M.  .  Immediately  after  this,  the  reverse  cur- 
rent in  Jlf  will  give  a  field  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  3  ; 
and  lastly  the  field  of  the  reverse  secondary  current  will 
be  as  arrow  4.  The  result  is  a  field  rotating  in  a  clock- 
wise direction,  as  shown  by  the  curved  arrows,  and  this 
will  drag  the  disk  round  the  same  way. 

The  instrument  records  in  ampere-houi-a,  and  may  thus 


Fig.  127-— Moving 
part  of  Shallen- 
bs^er  Meter. 

current  in  S,  a 
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be  coDoected  to  circuits  at  any  voltage;  the  multipli cation 
of  the  reading  on  the  dials  by  the  circuit  pressure  giving 
watt-hours.  Generally,  however,  each  instrument  is  calib- 
rated at  a  certain  volti^e,  and  the  dials  arranged  to 
read  direct  in  Board  of  Trade  units.  The  angle  between 
the  coils  is  adjustable,  the  angle  varying  with  the 
frequency. 

87.  The  Westinohouse  Meter, — This  apparatus, 
which  also  will  onlj' 
act  with  alternating 
currents,  resembles 
the  Shallenberger 
meter  in  that  its 
moving  part  con- 
sists simply  of  an 
aluminium  disk 
which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  rotary 
magnetic  field.  The 
difference  between 
the  two  meters, 
however,  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  rotary  field  is  set  up. 

The  parts  of  this  meter  are  illustrated  by  the  diagram 
in  Fig.  129.  Here  D  is  the  aluminium  disk  mounted  on 
a  vertical  spindle,  the  upper  end  of  which  carries  a  worm 
gearing  into  the  usual  train  of  counting-wheels.  I,  I,  lis  a 
laminated  iron  core  carrying  two  upper  pole-pieces  at  P,P', 
which  are  separated  by  a  vertical  gap  V;  and  a  lower  pole- 
piece  at  F",  As  will  be  explained  later,  a  rotating  field 
is  set  up  between  the  upper  and  lower  poles,  this  acting 
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on  and   rotating   the   disk  I),  which   is   pivoted   in  the 
field. 

S,  S  are  the  two  portions  of  the  shunt- winding,  which 
are  so  connected  as  to  magnetize  the  core  /,  1,1,  as  &  con- 
tinuous ring,  the  field  traversing  the  vertical  air-gap  V 
between  P  and  i*.  Around  the  pole-piece  F"  is  wound 
the  aeries  coil  SE  carrying  the  main  current,  and  the  field 
of  this  traverses  the  horizontal  air-gap  between  the  upper 
and  lower  poles. 

In  series  with  the  shunt  coil  is  connected  an  inductive 
real  stance,  which  con- 
sists of  8,  fine  wire 
coil  wound  on  an 
iron  core  fixed  in  the 
base  of  the  meter. 
This  is  indicated  at 
IE  in  the  figure. 

The  necessary 
braking  action  is 
afforded  by  a  per- 
manent magnet  whose  poles  are  brought  c 
opposite  faces  of  the  disk.  As  the  disk  is  rotated  by  the 
rotary  magnetic  field,  other  eddy  cuiTcnts  are  generated 
in  it  by  its  motion  through  the  permanent  magnetic  field ; 
and  a  consequent  "drag"  isexerted,  which  has  the  effect 
of  curtailing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disk.  This 
magnet  is  not  indicated  in  Fig.  129,  but  may  be  seen 
at  M  in  Fig.  130. 

Fig,  130  shows  the  meter  with  its  cover  removed. 
Here  S,  S  are  the  shunt  coils,  IR  the  inductive  resistance, 
D  the  disk,  and  M  its  controlling-magnet.     The  terminals 
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are  fitted  in  a  box  B  at  the  top  of  the  instrument ;  and 
right  in  front  are  the  counting- dials.     In  Fig,  131  the 
counting-dials,  disk,   and   controlliug-magnet   have   been 
removed   to  enable  the  other  parts  to  be  more  clearly 
shown.     Here  the  shunt  and  series  coils,  as  well  as  the 
inductive  resistance,  will  be  noticed,  and  the  actual  iron 
circuit  should  be  com- 
pared   with     that     iu 
the   diagram   given  in 
Fig.    129.      Over    the 
shunt  coils  are  wound 
s  h  ort  -  circuited      co  m- 
peusatiug  coils,  whose 
function  it  is  to  prevent 
the  disk  rotating  under 
the    influence    of    the 
fUt  shunt- winding  alone; 
i.e.  when  there  is  no  cur- 
rent in  the  main  circuit. 
The   action   of   this 
meter   is  not   easy   to 
explain       in      precise 
FiQ.  I30.-We«tirghou«e  Meter.  language.    It  will,  how- 

ever, be  readily  under- 
stood that  there  is  considerably  more  inductance  in  the 
shunt  than  in  the  series  circuit,  so  much  more  in  fact,  that 
the  field  due  to  the  former  maybe  assumed  to  lag  about  90° 
in  phase  behind  that  due  to  the  series-winding.  Most  of 
the  field  due  to  S,  S  traverses  the  vertical  air-gap  V,  but  a 
portion  may  be  assumed  to  curve  round  between  the  poles 
P  and  i^  and  pass  partly  through  the  disk  iJ.   We  have  thus 
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one  alternating  field,  due  to  5" i", passing  through  the  disk; 
and  a  second  alternating  field,  due  to  S,  S,  skimming  the 
top  of  the  disk.     It  is  the  interaction  between  these  and 
the  eddy  currents  induced  by  them  in  the  disk  that  sets  the 
latter  in  motion.     Taking  into  account  the  braking  action 
due  to  the  permanent  magnet,  the  rat«  of  rotation  of  the 
disk  will  at  any 
given    moment 
be  proportional 
to    the     watts 
being    used    in 
the    circuit,    so 
that  the  instru- 
ment is  a  true 
energy      meter, 
or  as  the  makers 
prefer  to  call  it 
— an     integrat- 
ing icaUmeter. 

•88.  The 
Elihu  Thom- 
son   MtrrER.— 

This  is  a   motor  j..^^    131,-VV«.unyhoa,eM=t.r. 

meter,    and    is 

named  after  its  inventor,  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  an 
American  electrician.  It  is  adapted  for  both  direct  and 
alternating  currents.  Its. makers  used  to  term  it  a  record- 
iog  wattmeter,  but  this  is  inaccurate,  as  the  instrument 
registers  energy,  not  power  merely :  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a  watt-hour  or  energy  meter  (§  80).  Moreover,  a  record- 
ing instrument  is  one  which  draws  a  line  across  a  chart, 
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enabling  the  value  of  the  quantity  recorded,  at  any  given 
past  time,  to  be  ascertained.  In  fact  a  recording  wattvuter, 
properly  so  called,  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  recording 
voltmeter  or  ammeter  (Chap,  VII.).  A  meter  totals  up  the 
quantity  to  the  time  of  observation,  without  any  indication 


Via.  13J.— Elihu  Thomsou  Meter. 

of  the  variation  in  the  demand.  The  makers  now  call 
this  instrument  an  integrating  wattmeter,  and  this  name, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  correct. 

The  Elihu  Thomson  meter,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  132 
with   cover  removed,  consists  of  a  peculiarly-constructed 
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electromotor,  whose  revolutions  are  counted  and  registered 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  or 
worm  gearing  in  a  train  of  wheels.  Fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vertical  motor  shaft  is  a  copper  or  alurainimn  disk, 
wliich  revolves  between  the  poles  of  two  permanent  horse- 
shoe mi^net^,  the  arrangement  acting  like  a  miniature 
magneto-dynamo  on  short-circuit.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  retarding  the  revolution  of  the  motor  armature,  which 
otherwise  would  run  at  an  excessive  speed.  The  re- 
tardation is  caused  by  the  "drag"  which  is  set  up 
between  the  magnets  and  the  eddy  currents  induced  in 
the  copper  disk. 

Tlie  current  to  he  measured  passes  through  two  fixed 
coils  of  thick  wire,  connected  in  series.  The  armature, 
which  revolves  in  the  field  of  these  coils,  consists  of  a 
hollow  frame  wound  drum-wise  with  a  set  of  coils  of 
fine  wire,  whose  ends  are  attached  to  a  silver  commu- 
tator carried  on  the  shaft.  Two  light  brushes  with  silver 
contact-pieces  press  against  the  commutator,  and  so  make 
connection  with  the  armature.  An  endless  screw  or 
worm,  on  the  upper  end  of  the  armature  shaft,  engages 
with  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  counting  mechanism ;  and 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  armature  is  in  this 
way  recorded.  On  the  right-hand  side  may  be  seen  a 
plumb-bob  for  facilitating  the  upright  fixing  of  the 
meter. 

The  fixed  thick  wire  coils  carry  the  main  current,  and 
the  armature  is  joined  up  as  a  shunt  across  the  mains,  a 
high  non-inductive  resistance,  fitted  in  the  meter  case, 
being  connected  in  series  with  it  The  fixed  coils  thus 
act  the  part  of  ammeter  coils,  while  the  current  passing 
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through  the  armature  is  proportional  to  the  volts  at  the 
terminala  of  the  circuit.  When  the  load  is  turned  on,  and 
the  meter  starts  from  rest,  the  motor  will  at  once  cause 
the  brate  disk  to  revolve  with  increasing  velocity,  until  the 
drag  due  to  the  disk  exactly  counterbalances  the  torque 
due  to  the  motor.    It  is  evident,  because  of  the  drag  being 

proportional  to  the  speed  of 

the  disk,  that  this  limiting 
,    speed  at  which  the  torque 
is    balanced    wilt    be    pro- 
portional to  the  load  applied; 
and  a  further  consideration 
will  show  that  if  the  speed 
be  always  proportional  to  the 
load,   the   total   number   of 
revolutions  of  the  disk  will 
be  proportional  to  the  total 
energy  supplied.     In   other 
words  the  resistance  to  rota- 
tion due  to  the  disk  increases 
with   the   speed,  while   the 
torque  (§  109)  on  the  motor 
Fm.  i33.-Bim»^honifion  Meter        ghaft  at  any  given  moment 
is    proportional  to  the    pro- 
duct of  the  currents  in  the  armature  and  fixed  coils,  i.e. 
to  the  amperes  and  volts,  orwatts.   Therefore  the  speed  will 
be  proportional  to  the  watts.     The  total  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  armature,  counted  up  by  the  registering- dials, 
is  thus  proportional  to  the  energy  which  has  been  used, 
the  dials  indicating  this  in  B.  o.  T.  units.     The  fact  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  the  meter,  and  consequently  practic- 
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ally  no  inductance,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  instrument 
may  be  used  on  both  alternating  and  direct  circuits. 

Fig.  133  gives  a  side  view  of  the  disk  D  and  spindle 
S,  and  one  of  the  magnets  M'.  M  shows  the  position 
of  the  fixed  main  coils,  A  is  the  armature,  B  one  of  the 
brushes,  and  17  the  counting  dials.  T,  T  are  the  terminals, 
and  X  the  cover. 

This  meter  can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  non-inductive 
circuit,     its     con- 
struction and  con- 
nection       varying 
somewhat   in    dif- 
ferent cases.     Fig. 
134   gives   a   dia- 
gram of  the  instru- 
ment and  its  con- 
nection on  ordinary 
2-wire    direct-    or  p 
monophase     alter- 
nating-current cir-     Fici.  134.— Connsction  of  Elihii  Tlion.soQ  filttfr 
CuitS.      Here    A    is  to  2.wire  arcuit. 

the  armature,  and  0  the  commutator,  the  retard iug-disk 
and  counting  gear  being  omitted.  AT  is  the  main  coil  and 
R  the  non-inductive  resistance  inserted  in  shunt  (together 
with  the  armature)  across  the  terminals  of  the  supplied 
circuit  at  T,  T.  0,C  is  a  compov.Tiding  coil  of  many  turns 
of  fine  wire  wound  concentrically  with  the  main  coils,  and  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  help  them  in  revolving  the  armature. 
It  is  connected  up  in  the  armature  circuit,  and  its  office 
is  to  compensate  for  the  friction  of  the  pivots  and  brushes, 
and  enable  the  meter  to  start  with  a  very  small  current 
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On  3-wire  circuits  the  two  main  coils  are  separately 
connected,  ODe  in  each  of  the  outer  leads ;  while  the  shunt 
circuit  is  joined  up  between  one  of  the  outer  leads  aud  the 
middle  wire,  or  elae  between  the  two  "  outers." 

89.  The  Ferkanti  Meter. — When  a  currentrcarrying 
cooductor  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  force,  the  conductor  will  move  or  tend  to  move 
across  the  field  (§  102).     In  Fig.  135,  C  is  a  movable  con- 


Fio.  135. 


rcinciple  of  Ferranti  Meter. 

ductor  pivoted  at  P,  suitable  arrangements  being  made  to 
lead  the  current  in  at  i'and  out  at  0  without  retarding 
the  movement.  The  dots  represent  the  lines  of  a  magnetic 
field  passing  through  the  paper,  the  positive  direction 
along  the  lines  being  upwards,  let  us  suppose.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  pivoted  conductor  will  rotate 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  curved  arrow.  If-  there 
were  a  number  of  other  radial  conductors,  such  as  C,C", 
and  0"',  all  pivoted  together  at  P,  and  carrying  current 
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outwards,  the  tendency  to  rotate  in  the  direction  indicated 
would  be  increased.     The  direction  of  rotation   may  be 
deduced  from  the  rule  given  in  §  105 ;  and  if  either  the 
direction  of  the  field 
or  of  the  current  in 
the  conductors  were 
altered,       so       also 
would  be  the  direc- 
tion of  movement. 

The  above  ex- 
ample serves  aa  an 
introduction  to  the 
principle  of  the 
Ferranti  meter,  this 
principle  being 
more  closely  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  136. 
Here  V  represents 
a  circular  shallow 
vessel  filled  with 
mercury,  the  bot- 
tom being  of  in- 
sulating material, 
while  the  rim  Ji  is 

of    metal.       If    one  Fro.  137.— Ferranti  Meter  (Section), 

end  of  a  circuit  be 

connected  with  a  metallic  stud  S,  making  contact  with  the 
mercury  at  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  with  the 
metallic  rim  A,  the  current  will  flow  out  in  all  directions 
from  S  through  the  mercury  to  S,  aa  ind  icated  by  the  radial 
lines.     If  now  a  magnetic  field  be    projected   vertically 
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through  the  mercury  bath,  as'  indicated  by  the  dots,  the 
mercury,  which  may  then  he  looked  upon  as  a  large  number 
of  radial  current-carrying  conductors  pivoted  at  S,  will 
rotate  at  a  rate  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  current 
and  of  the  field. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  FeiTanti  meter,  the  rotating 
inercttry  communicating  its  motion  to  a  kind  of  light 
paddle-wheel  or  fan  floating  in  it,  a  worm  on  the 
spindle  of  the  latter  gearing  with  the  registering-wheels. 
A  section  of  the  actual  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  137. 
M  is  the  mercury  trough,  and  V,  V  vanes  fixed  to  a  spindle 
S"  pivoted  at  P,  and  geared  with  the  counting-train 
above.  This  moving  part  is  shown  by  itself  in  Fig.  138, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  there  are  four  vanes,  these 
being  made  of  flattened  nickel-steel  wire,  and  varnished 
to  prevent  amalgamation  with  the  mercury. 

Returning  now  to  Fig.  137,  C  is  a  coil  of  wire  carrying 
the  main  current,  the  last  turn  of  which  is  formed  of 
the  thin  steel  rim  It  acting  as  the  circular  wall  of  the 
mercury  chamber.  The  mercury  cup  is  mounted  on  the 
top  of  one  pole  N,N  of  &  box  electro- magnet  energized 
by  the  coil  C,  0;  this  central  core  and  coil  being  enclosed 
in  an  iron  box,  B,  B,  B,  etc.,  the  top  of  which,  being 
brought  close  down  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  forms 
the  other  pole  of  the  magnet  at  S,  S.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  a  strong  magnetic  field  passes  vertically  through  the 
chamber  containing  the  mercury.  The  current,  starting 
from  the  terminal  T+,  passes  up  the  centre  core  of  the 
magnet,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  to  the  middle  of  the 
mercury  near  P,  whence  it  radiates  on  all  sides  to  the  rim 
£.     It  then  passes  round  C,  and  vid  W  to  the  insulated 
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terminal  T-~.    The  thick  black  liaes  above  T-  m<lN,N, 
and  bolow  S,  S,  iodicate  insulation. 

BF  ii  the  back  plate  of  the  countiDg-traiu,  the  gearing 
connecting  the  latter  with  W  being  shown  at  G.  Tbia 
gearing  is  so  arranged  that  tlie  gear  wheels  may  be  altered 
to  enable  one  and  the  same  meter  to  be  used  at  ajiy  given 
pressure.     For  the  higher  the  circuit-pressure,  the  faster 


in  and  Spindle).  (Exterior). 

must  the  train  ran  with  a  given  current.  One  advantage 
of  a  series  coil  meter  is  that  the  winding  needs  no 
alteration  for  different  voltages. 

To  give  an  initial  field,  and  to  ensure  the  meter  starting 
with  a  small  current,  part  of  the  magnet  core  is  made  of 
permanently-magnetized  steel.  Thus  in  Fig.  137,  H^S  is 
of  hardened  steel,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  soft  iron  sleeve 
SI,  SI.    This  is  the  arrangement  for  a  10-ampere  meter. 
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As  the  capacity  of  the  meter  increases,  the  proportion  of 
permanently -magnetized  core  is  reduced. 

From  what  was  explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  136, 
it  will  be  evident  that  when  current  passes  through  the  in- 
strument, the  mercury  and  vanes  V,  V  will  rotate,  and  the 
movement  be  registered  on  the  dials  above.  The  rate  of 
rotation  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
passing  through,  so  that  the  instrument  is  really  an 
ampere-hour 
meter.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  cali- 
brated for  a  cer- 
tain voltage,  its 
dials  may  be 
marked  off  in 
watt  -  hours  or 
Board  of  Trade 
units.  Fig,  139 
gives  an  external 
view  of  the 
,j,  meter. 

90.  The  Hook- 
— The    action    of    this 


iple  of  Hookhan 


HAM  Direct-Current  Meter.- 
instrument  depends  upon  the  simple  motor  principle  that 
a  current-carrying  conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  tends 
to  move  across  that  field  (§  102).  In  this  case  the  con- 
ductor is  a  disk  of  copper  mounted  on  a  vertical  spindle 
and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  which  serves  to  lead 
the  current  into  and  out  from  the  disk.  The  field  being 
parallel  with  the  spindle,  i.  e.  at  right  angles  with  the  disk, 
the  latter  will  revolve,  and  its  revolutions  may  be  regis- 
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tered  by  a  counting-train  connected  with  the  spindle. 
To  make  this  more  clear  let  us  refer  to  Fig.  140.  Here  S 
is  the  disk  mounted  on  the  spindle  S"  and  immersed  in 
an  insulating  vessel  V  filled  with  mercury.  The  current 
is  led  into  and  out  from  the  vessel  by  the  conductors  C,  C, 
which  at  the  lines  s,  s  form  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  there  make  contact  with  the  mercury.  Assuming  the 
current  to  enter  at  C  and  leave  at  C,  id  will  flow  through 
tlie  mercury  and  across  the  copper 
disk  from  right  to  left,  even  if  the  — 

disk  is  rotating  slowly.  The  oval 
dotted  lines  N  and  S  represent  the 
poles  of,  say,  a  vertical  horseshoe 
magnet,  placed,  let  us  suppose, 
above  the  disk.  Applying  the  rule 
for  finding  the  direction  of  move- 
ment of  a  current-carrying  con- 
ductor in  a  magnetic  field  (§  105), 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  effect  of 

both  poles  will  be  to  cause  the  disk 

^        .  ......  Fio.  )4i.-HookhamD,C. 

to  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction,  Meter  (Eiterior). 

as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow. 

From  the  foregoing  the  action  of  the  Hookham  direct- 
current  meter  will  be  readily  understood.  An  exterior 
view  of  this  instrument,  is  given  in  Fig.  141,  an  interior 
view  in  Fig.  142,  while  Fig.  143  is  a  section  of  Fig.  142. 
These  two  last  figures  should  be  studied  together.  A,  A,  A 
is  a  horseshoe  magnet  of  tungsten  steel  whose  poles  rest  on 
soft  iron  pole-pieces  if,  5,  which  approach  near  together, 
but  are  separated  by  the  brass  piece  C,  and  the  rubber 
tube  forming  the  top  part  of  the  mercury  chamber  Lf., 
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Fia.  142.— Hookham  D.C.  Meter  (Intenor). 
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Fio.  143.— Hookham  D.C.  Meter  (Section). 
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ZL.  Some  of  the  lines  complete  their  circuit  through 
the  iron  bridge-piece  D,  D,  and  tbua  cut  across  the  space 
S  in  which  is  the  copper  disk  CD  carried  by  the  spiadle  s ; 
the  latter  being  connected  at  the  top  with  the  train  of 
counting- wheels  showu.  The  leads  are  joined-up  with  the 
terminals  T,  T,  and  the  current  flows  from  one  to  tiie  other 
along  the  copper  strips  CS,  CS,  and  across  the  space  S  and 
copper  disk  CD;  the  former  being  filled  with  mercury 
through  the  orifice  closed  by  the  screw  at  0.  Except,  of 
course,  where  the  current  enters  and  leaves  by  the  copper 
strips,  the  mercury  is  carefully  insulated  from  the  fixed 
metal  parts.  We  have  thus  the  same  condition  of  things 
as  in  Fig.  140,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  when  current 
flows  through  the  meter  the  disk  will  rotate  at  a  speed 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  It  will  alao  be 
clear  that  such  a  meter  will  only  work  with  direct  currents. 

If  a  copper  or  other  non-magnetic  conductiug-disk  be 
spun  in  a  magnetic  field  whose  lines  pass  through  the  disk 
Irom  face  to  iace,  the  latter  will  quickly  come  to  rest 
owing  to  the  retarding  effect  of  the  eddy  currents  set  up 
in  it.  If  the  disk  be  kept  in  motion,  it  will  experience 
a  continual  .  retarding  or  braking  force  due  to  these 
induced  currents.  This  arrangement,  which,  in  fact,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  magneto  dynamo  with  its  armature 
short-circuited,  is  known  as  a  FoucauU  Irake.  This 
principle  is  used  in  the  Hookham  meter  to  retard  or 
"damp"  the  rotation  of  the  mechanism,  and  also,  as  will 
be  remembered,  in  the  meters  described  in  §§  87  and  88. 

On  the  top  of  the  pole-pieces  B,  B  are  four  smaller  ones 
in  the  shape  of  pillars  E,  F,  throe  only  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  Fig.  142,     Above  these  again,  with  a  space  between, 
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are  four  correapouding  soft  iron  poles  S,  M  fixed  to  a  main 
support  through  which  the  lines  pass.  Thus  the  field  of 
the  magnet^  completes  its  circuit  partly  below  and  partly 
above  its  poles  B,B.  Attached  to  the  spindle  is  a  second 
or  brake  disk  B  D,  of  copper  or  aluminium,  which  rotates  in 
the  field  of  the  eight  pole-pieces  already  mentioned:  and 
eddy  currents  are  set  up  in  this  with  the  result  already 
described.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  left-hand 
lower  pole-pieces  F  have  a  "  neck  "  turned  oq  them.  The 
etfect  of  this  is  to  "  throttle "  the  lines  of  force  passing 
through  them ;  that  is  to  s&y,  these  poles  keep  saturated, 
and  the  braking  force  regular,  even  if  the  , 

magnet  A  should  suffer  a  slight  diminution  )j[/ 

in  strength  in  course  of  time.  '  '      " 

The  four  upper  poles  of  the  brake  are 
mounted  in  pairs  on  two  soft  iron  blocks  S',  S', 
supported  on  the  brass  cross-piece  Y,Y. 
These  blocks  are  connected  at  each  end  by 
iron  cross-pieces,  on  one  of  which  the  coil  C,  consisting  of 
very  few  turns  and  carrying  the  main  current,  is  mounted. 
The  function  of  this  coil  is  to  diminish  the  brake  force 
slightly,  and  so  make  up  for  the  resistance  to  rotation 
offered  by  the  "swirl"  of  the  mercury  in  the  mercury 
chamber.  This  "  swirl  resistance  "  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  disk  is  rotating ;  not  as  the 
first  power  of  the  speed,  which  is  the  law  of  the  Foucault 
brake.  In  other  words,  if  the  speed  of  rotation  were 
doubled,  the  resistance  due  to  the  mercury  would  be 
increased  fourfold,  whereas  the  braking  action  of  the  disk 
in  the  magnetic  field  would  be  only  doubled. 

A  plan  of  ;S",  S',  and  0"  is  given  in  Fig.  141,  and  from 
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this  it  would  appear  that  the  magnetic  circuit  of  G'  is 
80  complete  that  it  could  exercise  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  poles  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  end 
pieces  e,  e'  are  separated  from  actual  magnetic  contact  with 
S,  S  by  brass  washers  (shown  shaded),  the  thickness  of  the 
latter  being  a  matter  of  adjustment.  The  number  of  lines 
due  to  C  which  pass  into  6",  S'  depend  on  the  adjustment 
of  e ;  while  with  e  in  a  given  position,  the  effect  on  the  pole- 
pieces  and  brake  below  is  altered  by  more  or  less  short- 
circuiting  S",  S'  at  e'.  These,  however,  are  matters  arranged 
once  for  all  by  the  meter  tester.  In  any  case,  the  coil  C, 
being  so  wound  as  to  tend  to  weaken  the  polarity  of  the 
brake  pole-pieces  due  to  A,  will  exercise  greater  weakening 
effect  as  the  current  increases,  i.  e.  as  the  speed  of  the  meter 
and  the  "  swirl  resistance  "  of  the  mercury  increases, 

91.  Thk  Hookham  Direct-Current  Meter  foe 
Small  Currents. — To  meet  the  demand  for  a  small- 
current  meter  of  less  elaborate  and  therefore  cheaper 
construction  than  that  just  described,  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  145  has  been  introduced,  this  being  suitable  for  small 
installations  in  which  the  total  current  demand  does  not 
exceed  five  amperes.  The  principle  of  action  is  very 
much  the  saine  as  that  of  the  form  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  para^apli. 

The  current  to  be  metered  is  led  in  at  the  terminal  + 
and  out  at  the  terminal  — .  From  -J-  it  proceeds  md  the 
terminal  G,  and  insulated  wire  W,  into  the  mercury  cham- 
ber H,  down  the  cylindrical  copper  armature  A,  and  out 
from  the  mercury  through  the  insulated  wire  W,  thence 
round  the  coil  of  the  electro-maguet  A",  and  so  to  the  nega- 
tive terminal.     W  and  W  are  insulated  by  enclosure  in 
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Fiii.  145.— Hookhiun  D.C.  Metiir  for  Small  CmreutB. 
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ebonite  screws.  Except  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  the 
cylinder  aiinature,  which  is  closed  at  the  top,  is  plated 
with  platiDum.  Platinum  does  not  form  an  amalgam  with 
mercury,  and  as  a  cousequeuce  the  friction  between  the 
mercury  and  the  rotating  cylinder  is  very  much  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  The  edges  above  mentioned  do 
become  amalgamated,  however,  and  it  is  at  these  points 
that  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  armature ;  the  cur- 
rent preferring  to  traverse  this  by  reason  of  its  superior 
conductance  as  compared  with  mercury. 

The  armature  A  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup, 
and  is  mounted  on  the  spindle  B,  turning  on  a  jewelled 
bearing  C,  and  held  in  position  by  the  spring  bearing  P. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  horizontal  spring  with  a  recess 
punched  on  the  under-side  of  its  free  end,  this  recess  form- 
ing a  socket  for  the  pointed  top  of  the  armature  spindle. 
If  left  to  itself,  the  mercury  would  float  the  armature  off 
the  jewelled  bearing  C ;  and  to  counteract  this  tendency 
the  spindle  £  carries  two  balance-weights  iJ  and  Q,  which 
ensure  that  the  armature  shall  just  bear  on  the  steel  pivot 
E.  By  means  |of  two  fingers  S,  which  are  raised  by  turn- 
ing the  rod  ^  by  means  of  a  lever  (not  shown)  which 
hangs  down  the  front  of  the  instrument,  the  armature  may 
be  lifted  off  the  jewelled  bearing  during  transit.  The  upper 
balance-weight  B  carries  a  vertical  steel  pin  X,  which 
drives  the  first  wheel  Y  of  the  counting-gear.  The 
mercury  chamber  is  covered  in  at  the  top  by  the  ebonite 
cap  P. 

M,  M,  J/"  is  a  permanent  magnet,  the  circuit  of  which 
is  completed  vid  the  soft  iron  pieces  SI,  SI,  SI,  and 
between  the  poles  K  and  L  through  one  side  of  the  arma- 
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ture.  Most  of  the  current,  in  passing  from  W  to  W, 
traverses  the  left-hand  side  of  the  armature,  from  top  to 
bottom,  iinding  that  an  easier  path  than  the  mercury.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  the  strong  magnetic  field  between 
]C  and  L,  the  armature  will  rotate  at  a  rate  proportional 
to  the  current  passing,  and  the  supply  will  be  registered 
by  the  counting- train.  The  parts  T,  T,  T,  T,  are  of  anti- 
mony, this  metal  being  very  diami^netic,  and  tending  to 
keep  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  to  their  allotted  path 
(Chap.  K/.).  The  chief  reason  why  this  metal  is  used  for 
these  parts,  however,  is  that  it  does  not  amalgamate  with 
mercury.     A,  it  should  be  noted,  acts  also  as  a  brake. 

The  purpose  of  the  electro-magnet  i'  is  to  compensate 
for  the  fluid  friction  of  the  mercury,  and  its  retarding 
effect  on  the  rotation  of  the  armature.  It  does  this  by 
weakening  the  field  in  which  the  armature  rotates,  thiia 
enabling  the  latter  to  exercise  greater  turning-effort,  and  to 
overcome  the  retardation  due  to  the  mercury.  The  speed 
with  which  the  armature  turns  depends  on  the  current 
passing  through  the  meter,  and  the  greater  the  speed  the 
greater  is  the  retarding  effect  of  the  mercury.  Thus,  as 
the  latter  increases,  so  also  does  the  opposite  action  of  the 
elect lo-magnet  JS",  which  is  excited  by  the  main  current. 

The  weakening  of  the  field  between  A!" and  L  is  effected 
by  making  the  adjacent  poles  of  E  of  unlike  polarity  to 
those  of  the  permanent  magnet,  this  inducing  some  of 
the  lines  of  the  latter  to  complete  their  circuits  viA  IE! 
through  the  intervtning  antimony  :  while  all  tendencj-  to 
weaken  the  permanent  magnet  is  avoided.  Tlie  poles  of 
the  electro -magnet  being  bent  fairly  close  together,  E'»  own 
field  does  not  tend  to  str,ay  upwards. 
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Fio.  140.— UookhatD  A.C.  Meter. 
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92.  The  Hookham  Alternatinq-Ourrent  Meter.— 
In  §  90  it  was  explained  that  if  a  conductiug  disk  be  spun 


Section  below  Disc  A 

Fio,  147.— Hookham  A.C.  Meter. 


Section  above  Disc  A 

FiQ.  148.— Hixikham  A.C.  Meter. 


in  a  magnetic  field  across  the  lines  of  force,  it  will  ex- 
perience a  continual  braking  force  due  to  the  eddy  currents 
induced  in  it.     Conversely,  a  disk  pivoted  in  a  magnetic 
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field  will  be  set  in  motion  if  the  field  be  rotated.  It  is  on 
both  of  these  principles  that  the  Hookham  alternating- 
current  meter  works,  the  apparatus  acting  virtually  as  a 
single-phase  induction  motor,  such  as  is  described  in  §§  136 
and  137.     It  thus  belongs  to  the  class  of  motor  meters. 

This  instrument,  with  cover  removed,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
146.  The  moving  part  consists  of  a  vertical  spindle  S, 
running  in  a  jewelled  bearing  J,  and  connected  at  the  top 
with  a  train  of  counting-wheels.  To  tliis  spindle  is  fixed 
an  aluminium  disk  A,  the  rotation  of  which  is  effected  in 
a  manner  about  to  be  described.  Below  the  disk  are  two 
flat  coils  C,  G,  connected  in  series  with  the  terminals  T,  T. 
Through  these  the  main  current  passes.  Fig.  146  gives 
a  side  view  at  (7  of  only  one  of  these  coils,  but  they  are 
both  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  147,  in  which  the  disk  and  upper 
parts  of  the  instrument  are  removed  to  allow  them  to  he 
seen.  Fig.  148  is  another  plan,  with  the  disk  and  upper 
pole-pieces  in  position. 

F"  is  a  fine-wire  or  voltmeter  coil  connected  as  a  shunt 
across  the  mains,  its  ends  being  joined  to  terminals  T" 
and  T.  This  enei'gizes  the  core  K  with  the  adjustable 
pole-pieces  P,  P,  and  one  of  the  latter  cari'ies  a  copper 
strip  S.  A  fuse  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  shunt- 
coil  at  F.  By  reason  of  the  inductance  of  the  shunt 
circuit,  the  current  therein  lags  nearly  90"  behind  that  in 
the  main  circuit ;  so  that  as  a  consequence  the  field  due  to 
the  magnet  K  and  pole-pieces  P,  P\&  out  of  phase  with, 
and  lags  behind,  that  due  to  the  main  coils  0,  G.  The  way 
in  which  this  causes  the  disk  to  rotate  is  difficult  to  explain 
in  simple  language,  but  we  may  say  tliat  eddy  currents  are 
first  induced  in  the  disk  by  the  current  in  the  main  coils, 
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which  are  then  immediately  after  acted  upon  by  the  field 
due  to  K,  with  the  result  that  the  disk  is  moved  round  :  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a  curren Scarry ing  conductor 
placed  iu  a  magnetic  field  tends  to  move  across  it. 

To  prevent  the  disk  turning  at  racing  speed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  retai-ding  or  braking  force.  This  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pei'manent  horseshoe  magnet  M,  one  end  of 
which  is  clamped  in  the  cast-iron  yoke  Y,  which  supports 
a  pole-piece  p  underneath  the  disk ;  while  the  other  has 
clamped  to  it  an  iron  arm  /  carrying  an  iron  plate  or  pole- 
piece  p'.  The  constant  field  between  these  pole-pieces 
passes  through  the  disk  and  retards  its  rotation. 

The  rate  of  rotation  of  the  disk  is  proportional  to  the 
watts  being  used  at  any  given  instant ;  and  the  counting- 
train  registei-s  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  B.  o.  T. 
units. 

A  simplified  and  cheaper  form  of  this  meter  is  supplied 
for  currents  up  to  10  amperes. 

93.  The  Aron  Meter. — This,  in  its  original  form,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  clock  meters ;  and  since  it  was  first 
introduced  it  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  being 
now  very  extensively  used.  It  must  suffice  to  describe  the 
latest  form  of  the  self-winding  watt-hour  or  energy  meter 
for  2-wire  circuits,  though  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  various  other  types  of  Aron  meter,  for  other 
circuits,  and  for  special  purposes. 

The  electro-mechanical  principle  upon  which  the  action 
of  the  Aron  meter  is  based  may  be  explained  by  the  help 
of  Fig,  149.  Here  C  and  (J  are  two  fixed  coils  in  series, 
through  which  the  main  current  is  led  vid  the  terminals 
■\-  and  ~.     The  fields  due  to  these  coils  are  indicated  by 
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the  curved  arrows,  and  their  polarity  is  aa  sbown  by  the 
letters  iV"  and  S}  Forming  the  bobs  of  two  penduhims  F 
and  P'are  the  two  flat  coils  k  and  k',  which  are  wound  with 
a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire,  and  are  connected 
in  series  with  each  other,  and  in  shunt  across  the  +  and 
—  leads  of  the  circuit.  Extra  resistauce,  in  the  form  of 
one  or  two  fixed  coils,  is  joined  up  in  this  shunt  circuit. 


/" 


Tlie  pendulum  coils  are  wound  to  have  similar  polarity,  as 
indicated  hy  n8,ns. 

As  C  and  C  carry  the  main  supply  current,  and  k  and 
kf  a  current  which  is  proportional  to  the  volts  on  the 
circuit,  they  constitute,  respectively,  the  current  and  pres- 
sure coils  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  watt-hour  meter. 
Considering  the  relative  polarities  of  the  fixed  and  swing- 
ing coils,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  N  pole  of  C,  acting  on 

1  The  direction  of  the  winding  of  the  right-hand  coil  is  wrongly 
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the  s  pole  of  k,  will  tend  to  bring  it  to  rest ;  and  will  thus 
assist  the  actioo  of  gravity,  and  accelerate  the  oscillations 
of  P.  Those  of  -F,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  retarded  ; 
for  the  S  pole  of  C  will  repel  the  s  pole  of  k',  and  thus  act 
against  gravity,  causing  the  oscillations  of  I"  to  be  slower. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  pendulums  at  any  moment 
are  proportional   to  the  watts  being  consumed,  and  the 
difference  in  rate  between  P  and  P"  is  communicated  to 
the  counting- dials  through  special  clock-gear.   As  both  fixed 
and  moving  coils  have  non-magnetic  cores,  tlieir  self-induc- 
tion is  very  small ;  so  that  when 
an  alternating  supply  is  being 
measured,  the  relative  polarity 
of  the  coils  at  any  given  instant 
is  always  the  same. 

The  meter  about  to  be  de- 
scribed has  two  sets  of  clock- 
work, which  are  regulated  re-  ^ 
spectively    by    the   pendulums          ^(Diff™ntt."Ge"t" 
P  and  P  ,(F^g-  1*9);  driving- 
power  for  both  "  clocks  "  being  obtained  from  one  spring, 
which  is  automatically  "  wound  up  "  at  frequent  intervals 
by  an  electro- magnetic  device.    The  clockwork  is  in  motion 
all  the  time  the  meter  is  in  circuit ;  even  when  no  current 
is  being  used. 

Before  referring  to  the  complete  mechanism,  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  differential  gear  illustrated  in  Fig- 
loO ;  one  such  gear  being  employed  to  convey  the  driving- 
'power  frara  the  common  spring  to  the  two  sets  of  clock- 
work ;  and  another  to  measure  the  difierence  in  rate  between 
the  latter,  and  register  the  same  upon  the  dials.     In  Fig. 
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150,  the  apindle  S,S  has  an  arm  A  fixed  to  it,  this  arm 
carrying  at  one  end  a  loose  pinion  or  planet-wlieel  F,  and 
at  the  other  a  balance -weight  £.  Turning  loosely  on  S  ,S, 
and  gearing  with  F,  are  two 
crown  wheels  C,  C,  which  in 
their  turn  are  connected  with 
other  portions  of  the  wheel- 
work  througli  the  radial  teeth 
cut  on  their  circumference. 

The  spindle  of  one  such 
differential  gear  is  rotated  by 
the  electrically -coiled  spring 
already  referred  to,  and  gives 
motion  through  C  and  C  to 
tlie  two  sets  of  clockwork. 
The  two  clocks  drive  the  crown 
wheels  of  the  second  gear,  and 
the  difference  in  their  speeds 
causes  the  pinion-shaft  and 
S,  S  to  rotate,  this  motion 
being  directly  communicated 
to  the  counting- train  of  the 
meter.  In  this  second  case  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  rota- 
tion of  S,S  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  C 
and  C,  which  turn  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  supposing 
the  two  pendulums  were  oscillating  at  the  same  rate,  there 
would  be  no  movement  whatever  of  7*  or  S,  S. 

The  actual  meter,  with  cover  removed,  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  151.      At  the  lower  part,  just  above  the  terminal 
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blocks,  will  be  seen  the  fixed  main  coils,  and  above  these 
the  smaller  pendulum  coils.  The  clockwork  is  all  behind 
the  registering-dials,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  dial-plate 


— Aron  Meter  (Winding-Geac). 


hangs  a  plumb-bob  for  enabling  the  instrument  to  be  set 
perfectly  vertical.  Immediately  above  the  dials  will  be 
noticed  the  actuating  coil  of  the  winding-gear  illustrated 
in  the  next  figure  ;  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  are 
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IxibbiDS   carrying    the  extra  shunt  resistance   which   is 
joined-up  in  series  with  the  pendulum  coils. 

In  describing  the  apparatus  in  detail  we  will  start  with 
the  electro-magnetic  winding-gear,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  152. 

This  consists  of  a  laminated  electro-magnet  M  with  one 
exciting-coil  0,  which  is  fixed  on  the  yoke.  In  the  gap 
between  the  pole-pieces  of  this 
mi^net  is  an  armature  A,  con- 
sisting of  a  Z-shaped,  unwound 
laminated  iron  core,  front  and 
edge  views  of  which  are  given  in 
Fig.  153.  This  armature  is  only 
allowed  to  turn  through  an  angle 
of  about  75°,  and  is  mounted 
loosely  on  the  spindle  S.  When 
the  magnet  is  excited,  the  arma- 
ture rotates  in  thedirection  shown 
by  the  curved  arrows ;  attraction 
in  the  opposite  direction  being 
prevented  by  cutting  off  the 
trailing  horn  or  tip  of  the  right- 
hand  pole-piece  of  the  magnet.  The  spindle  .S',  about  which 
the  rotor  turns,  is  directly  connected  with  the  arbor  II, 
which  drives  the  two  clocks,  and  which  is  shown  in  Figs. 
154,  155,  156,  and  158. 

The  coil  C  (Fig.  152)  is  joined  in  shunt  across  the 
mains,  and  the  current  in  it  is  only  kept  on  for  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  just  long  enough  to  enable  the  armature  to 
turn  through  its  appointed  angle.  The  object  of  this 
operation  is  to  put  tension  on  the  power  spring  G,  the 
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right-liand  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  stud  carried  by 
the  armature,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  frame- 
work. The  ratchet-wheel  r,  which  is  attached  to  the 
spindle  S,  is  prevented  from  following  the  motion  of  the 
armature  by  the  pawl  pi ;  but  durint;  the  slow  return 
motion  of  the  armature  the  pawl  p^,  which  is  fixed  to  it, 
will  cause  r,  together  with  the  spindle  S,  to  follow  this 
motion.  The  spring  (?,  which  causes  this  return  motion 
of  the  armature,  thus  rotates  S  and  supplies  the  driving- 
power  for  the  two  clocks.  During  the  short  interval  that 
the  armature  ie  wiuding  up  the  spring  G,  the  clocks  are 
driven  by  the  helical  springs'!  (F'g- 
154),  which  also  acts  as  a  flexible 
connection  between  the  spindle  S  - 
and  the  arbor  -fi:(Figs.  154,  155,  ' 
156,  and  158). 

The  magnet  current  enters  at  mndiagloe.^'and  Ck^kwolt 
'i  (^Jg-  152),  passes  through  coil 

C  to  screw  d^,  then  through  the  spring  G  to  the  knee  K^ 
and  contact-pin  p^  on  A.  From  this  it  passes  through  the 
rocking  contact-piece  q^  and  flexible  wire /j,  and  out  at /^  to 
the  shunt  terminal  of  the  meter.  The  magnet  circuit  is 
automatically  closed  and  opened  by  the  rocking  contact- 
piece  just  mentioned.  This  consists  of  a  fork  with  two 
prongs  $3  and  q^.  The  former  is  a  nickel  plate,  and  the 
latter  is  made  of  insulating  material  with  a  small  nickel  plate 
attached  to  it  for  the  silver  contact-pin  jig  to  bear  against 
when  the  circuit  ia  open.  The  body  of  the  fork  is  made 
of  brass,  and  is  pivoted  on  the  centre  S^.  The  contact- 
pin  ^j  is  attached  to  but  insulated  from  the  armature,  and 
during  the  winding-up  movement  of  the  latter  it  will  press 
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against  tlieprong^g,  thus  allowing  current  to  pass  and  attbc 
same  time  forciog  the  switch-fork  over  to  tho  left.  Contact 
between  pg  and  q^  will  be  maintained,  and  the  current  will 
flow,  until  the  centre  line  of  the  fork  has  passed  the  axis 
of  the  spring  S^ ;  at  which  moment  the  fork  will  by  S^  be 
pulled  further  over  to  the  left,  g^  leaving  pg,  which  will 
then  bear  against  q^,  the  circuit  being  thus  broken.  Tlio 
contact  between  pin  pg  and  the  prong  q^  is  a  rubbing  one, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  contact  is  kept  clean.  The  pin 
j>,  carried  by  the  armatuie  limits  its  motion  in  either 
direction,  and  it  also  ensures  good  contact  between  pin  p^ 
and  prong  g^  at  the  proper  time. 

In  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  pt  is  bearing  against 
an  insulating  block  carried  by  the  switch-fork,  and  the 
prong  y,  of  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  have  just  made 
contact  with  p^.  Current  will  then  energizu  the  magnet, 
and  the  armature  will  move  rapidly  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  curved  arrows,  until  p^  strikes  against 
the  fixed  padded  buffer  h^,  tension  being  thus  put  on  the 
driving-epring  G.  The  circuit  is  then  broken  as  above 
described,  and  the  armature,  etc.,  will  slowly  rotate  in  a 
left-handed  or  counter-clockwise  direction  until  it  again 
reaches  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  when  tho 
winding-up  process  will  be  repeated.  When  the  meter  is 
in  action,  this  winding-gear  comes  into  operation  every 
half-minute. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  actuating  coil  C  and  part  of 
the  magnet  of  the  winding-gear  (Fig.  152)  can  be  seen 
just  above  the  counting-dials  in  Fig.  151.  In  the  direct- 
current  meter,  this  coil  is  provided  with  an  insulated 
coppef  sheath  to  lessen  the  sparking  between  p^  and  q^  at 
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eacli  break  of  the  circuit.  This  it  does  by  acting  as  a  sort 
of  secoudary  coil  on  which  the  lines  of  0  collapse,  and  in 
which  current  is  thereby  induced.  The  indnctaoee  of  C, 
and  the  sparking  at  the  contacts  due  thereto,  are  con- 
sequently reduced. 

We  have  now  to  see    how  the  driving-power  of  the 
spindle  8  (Figs.  152  and  154)  is  communicated  to  the 
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Fio.  155.— Arou  Meter  (Clockwock). 

two  clockworks  or  escapements  governed  by  the  two 
pendulums.  The  method  of  connection  between  S  and  K 
is  shown  in  Fig.  154,  and  K  may  also  be  seen  in  Figs.  155 
and  156,  which  give  respectively  a  plan  and  elevation  of 
the  two  escapements  and  the  counting-train,  the  latter 
figure  also  showing  the  pendulums. 

On  the  shaft  K  (Figs.  155  and  156)  is  mounted  the 
planet-wheel  6g  of  the  first  differential  gear,  which  was 
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separately  shown  in  Fig.  150.  Tlie  two  crown  wheels 
/,  and  /j  of  this  differential  gear  receive  motion  from 
b^,  and  each  is  geared  with  a  clock-train  having  an  escape- 
ment and  a  pendulum.  Thus  /,  is  geared  with  escapement 
i-j,  and  f^  with  i^;  p^  and  p^  being  the  two  pendulums, 
which  are  pivoted  at  /;,  and  k^,  and  have  coiU  k,  f  for 
their  hobs  as  already  described. 

The  other  end  of  each  of  the  two  clock-trains  is  connected 
with  a  second  differential  gear,  which  is  mounted  on  the 
arbor  $.  The  two  crown  wheels  «,  and  v^  thereof  turn 
in  opposite  directions,  and  thereby  move  the  planet-wheel 
q^.     v^  is  shown  dotted  as  it  is  really  in  front  of  j,. 

If  the  two  pendulums  were  to  beat  in  unison,  v^  and  v^ 
would  rotate  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  arbor  q  would  not 
be  turned.  But  as  pendulum  j>^  is  accelerated  and  gains 
n  heats  per  second,  while  p^  is  retarded  and  loses  n^^  beats 
per  second ;  the  spee<l  of  v^  is  increased,  and  that  of  v^ 
diminished,  in  proportion  to  n  and  ra,  respectively.  Hence 
the  arbor  will  be  turned  with  an  angular  velocity  propor- 
tional to  M  -I-  n^,  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  q  will 
he  proportional  to  the  difference  in  rate  of  the  two  clock- 
trains.  As  the  arbor  q  is  connected  with  the  counting- 
gear  M,  the  registration  on  the  dials  D  will  he  proportional 
to  m  -I-  «!. 

The  next  part  of  the  meter  to  be  described,  viz.  its 
reversing-gear,  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made  so  far, 
haA  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  the  errors  due  to 
mechanical  and  electro-magnetic  deviations  of  the  pendu- 
lums. This  is  effected  by  reversing  the  current  in  the  two 
pendulum  coils  every  ten  minutes,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  connection   between   the    clocks   and    the 
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Fio.  156.— Aeon  Meter  (Clockwork  nad  Fendulams). 
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counting-train.  The  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  whicli  this 
object  is  attained  are  shown  in  Figs.  155  to  15S. 

Between  arbors  Z  and  ^  is  a  third  one,  not  shown, 
which  carries  a  wheel  and  a  pinion.  The  wheel  is  in  gear 
with  pinion  a,  and  the  pinion  with  wheel  d,  which  is  loosely 
mounted  on  arbor  Z.  Wheel  k^  is  fixed  on  Z  and  gears 
into  pinion  x^ ,  which,  together  with  the  reversing  com- 
mutator X,  is  fixed  on  arbor  x^  (Fig.  158). 

The  wheel  d  carries  a  disk  and  crank-pin  nti,  to  which  is 
attached  one  end  of  the  watch-spring  r,  the  barrel  e  of 
this  spring  being  fixed  on  z.  The  wheel  d  is  turned  by  the 
motion  of  arbor  K,  and  causes  the  crank-pin  m^  to  wind 
up  the  spring  r;  the  latter  being  released,  in  a  way  to  be 
presently  described,  three  times  during  each  revolution  of 
d,  the  time  between  t\*o  consecutive  releases  being  ten 
minutes.  Every  time  r  is  released,  the  arbor  Z  turns 
through  one-third  of  a  revolution ;  while  the  arbor  x^ 
with  the  commutator  thereon  turns  through  one-half  of  a 
rcTolution. 

There  are  four  brushes,  1,  2,  S  and  4,  io  contact  with 
this  commutator,  2  and  S  being  connected  with  the  small 
wires  leading  to  the  pendulum  coils,  and  1  and  i  with  the 
shunt  terminals  of  the  meter.  With  the  commutator  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  158,  the  current  flows  from  one 
terminal  through  i.%o  S,  then  through  the  pendulum  coils 
back  to  S,  then  to  1,  and  thence  back  to  the  other  terminal. 
In  the  other  position  of  the  commutator,  the  current  will 
go  from  4  to  2,  then  through  the  pendulum  coils  to  S,  and 
thence  to  1.  The  direction  of  the  current  through  the 
pendulum  circuit  is  thus  periodically  reversed. 

The  release  of  the  spring  )■  is  effected  in  the  following 
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manner.  On  the  circumference  of  the  disk  carrying  the 
crank-pin  m,  are  fixed  three  equidistant  pins  w,  w,  each 
of  which  will,  when  it  is  in  the   right  position,  lift  the 


FiQ.  157.— Aron  Meter  (Ssvecsing^eflr). 


lever  l^  Two  of  these  pins  only  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
Lever  l^,  which  locks  the  arbor  Z,  and  which  ia  attached 
to  the  same  arbor  as  l-^,  will  therefore  also  be  lifted.  Arbor 
Zwill  thus  be  unlocked,  and  the  spring  r  will  exert  its 
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force  and   turn   it,  thus   reversing   the    current    in   the 
peadulum  coils. 

With  each  such  reversal  of  the  current,  wliich,  as  already 
explained,  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  errors,  the 
pendulum  which  just  before  the  reversal  was  retarded 
will  be  accelerated,  and  tliat  which  was  previously  accele- 
rated will  be  retarded.     Thus  in  two  periods  of  reversal 


Fio.  158. — Aron  Meter  (Reversing-GeBr). 

the  differential  gear  connecting  the  two  clocks  with  the 
counting-train  will  turn  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  periodically  to 
reverse  the  connection  of  this  diflferentiat  gear  with  the 
counting-train,  so  that  the  revolution  of  the  latter  may 
always  be  in  the  same  direction. 

The  mechanism  for  effecting  this  is  chiefly  shown  in 
Fig.  157. 

F—Fj  is  a  lever  with  its  fulcrum  at  Jj,  spindles  g  and 
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^1  being  fixed  near  the  ends  of  this  lever.  These  spindles 
carry  the  two  loosely-mounted  wheels  S  and  .Bi,  On  the 
bent  end  F  of  the  lever  are  fixed  two  thin  flat  springs 
ri  and  r^,  and  between  these  the  pin  ^4  of  tlie  crank  nij  is 
mounted.  In  the  position  shown  this  crank-pin  presses 
against  spring  r^,  and  the  wheel  ^^  gears  into  wheel  S^ 

At  the  next  release  of  the  watcli-spring  r  (Fig.  158),  _ 
the  arbor  x^  will  turn  through  half  a  revolution,  and  the 
position  of  the  crank -pin  p^  will  be  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  157.  During  this  motion,  the  pin 
will  press  against  spring  r^  and  will  throw  the  lever ^—^j 
over  and  so  cause  wheel  U  to  gear  into  wheel  &',  the 
wheels  E^  and  Sj  being  at  the  same  time  brought  out  of 
gear.  The  angular  motion  of  lever  F—F^  is  limited  by 
the  two  stop-pins  y. 

The  small  wheel  d^  is  loosely  mounted  on  the  arbor  e,, 
about  which  lever  F—  F^  turns ;  and  this  wheel  is  always  in 
gear  with  wheels  F  and  F^.  The  wheel  d^  is  fixed  on  the 
arbor  q  of  the  second  differential  gear  (Fig,  156),  and 
works  into  a  pinion  on  the  arbor  of  wheel  S^.  d^  is 
the  first  wheel  of  the  counting- train,  and  it  will  be  clear 
that  it  will  continue  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  even 
if  the  direction  in  which  wheel  rfj  turns  be  changed,  as 
the  lever  F—F^  is  thrown  over  at  the  same  moment.  The 
reversal  of  the  current  and  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  lever  are  effected  simultaneously;  the  commutator 
and  the  crank  m^  being  fixed  on  the  same  arbor. 

The  internal  and  external  connections  of  the  2-wire 
Aron  meter  are  given  in  Fig.  159 ;  SW  being  the  service 
wires,  and  D  the  distribution-boai-d.  T,  T  are  the  main 
and   t,  t   the   shunt  terminals,  one   of  the  latter   being 
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connected  to  the  adjacent  main  terminal,  with  a  fuse  F 
interposed.  C  and  C  are  the  fixed  main  coils,  which  are 
shown  alao  in  Figs.  149  and  151 ;  and  k  and  ^  the  pendu- 
lum coils,  the  two  wires  leading  to  each  of  the  latter  run- 
ning down  alongside  each  pendulum  rod.  £  and  £^  are  the 
extra  resistances 
inserted  in  the 
pendulum  cir- 
cuit; and  the 
reveraiug-switch 
R  S  stands  for 
the  reversing- 
com  mutator 
above  described. 
M  is  the  coil 
of  the  electro- 
magnet operat- 
ing the  winding- 
gear,  this,  it  will 
be  noticed,  forra- 


shunt    circuit 

^  across  S  W. 

.    „     ,         It    micfht  be 
ron  Meter  to  2-w ire  Oirciut.     ,         ,      *    . 

thought,      from 

letail   of    this    description,   that    the 

an    extremely   complicated    piece    of 


Fio.  15C— Connectioo  of . 


the    length    and 

Aron    meter    was 

apparatus,   and   one    very   liable   to   get   out   of    order; 

but   such   is   not   really   the   case,  aa   may  be  gathered 

from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.     It  is  evidently  not 

nearly  so  simple  as  some  of  those  previously  described. 
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but  it  has  many  advantages,  and   ia  very  reliable  in  its 
indications. 

94.  The  Johnson  and  Phillips  Meter.— This  clock- 
work meter,  which  is  for  use  on  direct-current  circuits, 
acts  on  what  is  known  as  the  intermittent  integrating 
principle;  the  value  of  the  current  passing  being  taken 
every  half-minute,  and  the  successive  values  duly  inte- 
grated or  added  up,  and  registered  by  the  counting-gear. 
The  mechanism  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz- : — 

{a)  An  electrically -started  and 
operated  pendulum. 

(b)  An  ammeter. 

(c)  The  integrating  mechanism 
and  counting -train. 

An  external  view  of  the  meter 
is  given  in  Fig.  160,  the  ammeter 
pointer  and  scale  being  seen  at 
the   top,  and  the  counting-dials 
below.     The  centre  pointer  of  the 
latter   indicates  Board  of  Trade 
units  and  tenths  of  a  unit  on  the 
large   scale,  and  the  five  smaller  dials   respectively  10s, 
100s,  1000s,  10,000s,  and   100,000s.     This  meter  differs 
from  all  others  described  here,  in  that  the  ammeter  enables 
the  demand  at  any  given  time  to  be  noted. 

Figs.  161  and  162  give  front  and  back  views  respectively 
of  the  interior.  Pis  an  aluminium  pendulum  rod  pivoted  at 
^,and  fitted  with  a  lead  bob  Z,  the  height  of  which  is  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  nuts  If.  The  pendulum  rod  carries  a  roller 
a,  which  is  embraced  by  a  piece  of  bent  wire  W  fixed  to  the 
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FiO,  161.— JobnsoDand  FhiUipa  Meter  (lutetior). 
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FiQ.  Iti2,  ^Johnson  and  Phillips  Meter  (lateriar). 
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loosely-hinged  armature  of  the  electro- maguet  £.  The  coils 
of  this  magoet,  together  with  the  extra  resistance  r,  which 
is  wound  round  insulating  supports  on  the  arms  of  the 
cross-piece  C,  are  joined  up  in  shunt  to  the  opposite  leads 
of  the  supply  mains,  through  the  terminals  t  and  T  +; 
T  +  and  T~  being  the  main  termioals.  Between  S  and  t, 
however,  is  interposed  an  ingenious  make-and-break  device 
operated  by  the  pendulum  itself;  current  being  periodically 
sent  through  H,  causing  the  armature  to  be  attracted,  and 
W  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  pendulum.  This  make- 
and-break  consists  of  two  contact  springs  C  P  making 
contact  at  k,  the  upper  spring  carrying  a  block  which, 
according  as  the  pendulum  is  oscillating  at  or  less  than 
its  normal  amplitude,  is  either  passed  over  or  depressed  by 
a  steel  toggle  s  pivoted  on  the  pendulum  rod. 

The  details  of  this  arrangement  are  more  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  164.  Here  i:  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  springs  C  P,  P  the  pendulum  rod,  &  the  steel  toggle, 
and  B  the  block  fixed  on  the  top  spring;  four  positions  of 
these  being  shown,  as  at  (a)  to  {d).  The  block  B,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  a  raised  edge  e  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  a  notch  n  on  the  left-hand  side.  Before  the  meter  is 
connected  to  the  circuit,  and  unless  the  pendulum  is  held 
on  one  side  by  a  clutch  provided  for  the  purpose,  for  use 
when  moving  the  meter ;  or  when  it  is  purposely  put  out 
of  action;  the  state  of  things  is  as  at  a,  the  toggle  catch- 
ing in  the  notch  and  forcing  the  springs  together. 
When  the  meter  is  connected  with  the  circuit,  current  will 
pass  round  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  pendulum  will  be 
set  swinging  in  the  way  already  explained.  As  long  as 
the  necessary  amplitude  of  swing  is  maintained,  the  toggle 
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will  simply  slip  backwards  and  forwards  aver  the  block  B 
without  depressing  it,  as  at  b  and  c.  When  the  pendulum 
ia  coming  to  rest,  and  s  will  Dot  slip  past  e  on  the  swing 


— Johnson  and  Phillips  Meter  (DetaiU). 


to  the  right,  it  will  engage  in  n  on  the  swing  to  the 
left,  thus  forcing  the  springs  together,  and  causing  another 
momentary  impulse  current  to  flow.  These  imputses  take 
place  every  few  seconds. 
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The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  operates  a  rocking  lever 
if  pivoted  sAp',  by  means  of  a  roller  r'  (Fig.  161).  At  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  lever  hangs  a  pawl  p",  engnging  with 
the  ratchet-wheel  M  W.  When  the  pendulum  swings  to 
the  left,  the  pawl  drops  and  engages  in  the  next  lower  tooth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel ;  and  when  it  swings  to  the  right,  r' 
forces  p"  up,  and  R  W  round.  The  latter  consequently 
moves  forward  one  tooth  with  every  complete  swing  of  the 
pendulum ;  and  as  the  wheel  has  thirty  teeth,  and  the 
pendulum  beats  seconds,  M  W  consequently  makes  one 
complete  revolution  every  half- minute.  Fixed  on  the 
same  spindle  s&  B.  W  \%  s,  crank  K  which  operates  the 
integrating  mechanism,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  described. 

The  ammeter  consists  of  a  vertical  coil  of  thick  wire  V 
connected  between  T  +  and  T— .  Suspended  from  one  end 
of  an  aluminium  cross-bar  OF  beam  .<1,  is  a  piece  of  thin  iron 
wire  /,  which  acts  as  the  ammeter  armature.  A  and  the 
ammeter  pointer  A  P  are  fixed  on  a  horizontal  steel  spindle 
set  in  jewelled  bearings.  At  each  end  of  the  spindle  is 
fixed  a  fine  spiral  spring  of  phosphor  bronze ;  the  ten- 
dency of  these  springs  being  to  draw  the  armature  / 
out  of  the  coil,  and  keep  the  pointer  at  the  zero  position. 
It  is  against  this  tendency  that  the  ammeter  current  acts. 

The  integrating  mechanism  is  shown  separately  in  Fig, 
163,  as  it  can  only  partly  be  seen  in  Figs.  161  and  162. 
Here  R  W  and  K  are  the  ratchet-wheel  and  crank  already 
referred  to,  and  A  P  \s  the  ammeter  pointer.  E!'  is  a 
rocking  lever,  which  at  its  heaviest  end  carries  a  notched 
pawl  engaging  with  the  smooth  edge  of  the  aluminium 
wheel  A  W,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  wheel 
of  the  counting-train.     This  pawl  forces  A  Win  ft  right- 
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handed  directiou,  as  iudicated  by  the  curved  arrow;  its 
movement  itt  the  reverse  direction  being  arrested  by  the 
notched  detent  D.  Fixed  at  right  angles  with  M"  is  an 
arm  A',  the  bent  end  of  which  bears  against  the  side  of 
the  ammeter  pointer  A  P.  K  haA  an  arm  a  at  one  end, 
and  every  half-minute  this  bears  against  the  upper  side 


Flo.  104.— JoboBon  uid  Phillips  Ueter  (Details). 

of  .fl",  and  moves  it  to  its  zero  position ;  the  extent  of  this 
movement  depending  on  the  position  of  A  P,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  current  paaaing ;  and  being  registered  by  a 
corresponding  movement  oi  A  W  and  its  counting-gear. 

Starting  from  the  firm  line  position  otAP  shown  in  Fig. 
163,  we  will  suppose  that  the  current  deflects  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  amperes,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  position. 
Aa  a  moves  round,  the  curved  end  of  E"  being  the  lighter, 
rises ;  and  A'  follows  .^  P  to  it«  deflected  position.     Aa  a 
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moves  down  on  tUe  right  from  its  dotted  position,  it  bears 
OQ  R',  and  forces  it  down  again  to  zero.  The  revolving 
crank  AT  also  operates  a  clip  C  L  (Figs.  161  and  162)  which 
alternately  locks  and  releases  A  P.  Thus,  to  start  with, 
^  Pis  free  to  indicate  the  passing  current,  it  is  then  locked 
by  CZ  to  prevent  >^',  which  is  followiugit  up,  from  moving 
it  over  further.  Then  A'  having,  so  to  speak,  noted  the 
deflection  of  A  P,  and  IS'  and  the  pawl  being  moved  back 
in  order  to  record  the  same ;  A  P  \i  released  for  a  few 
seconds  to  enable  it  to  take  note  of  any  variation  of  the 
current,  and  is  then  clamped  once  more. 

This  cycle  of  operations  takes  place  every  half-minute, 
and  the  action  of  the  integrating  mechanism  may  be  other- 
wise explained,  by  saying  that  the  counting-trai[i  is  operated 
twice  every  minute,  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
ammeter  deflection  at  the  time  being. 

If  no  curreut  be  passing  in  the  main  circuit,  the  ammeter 
needle  remains  at  zero,  and  no  movement  of  R'  or  of  the 
counting- train  takes  place.  The  pendulum,  however,  is 
swinging  all  the  time,  as  the  shunt  circuit  is  permanently 
connected  to  the  -I-  and  —  leads.  An  apparent  improve- 
ment would  be  to  insert  an  extra  contact  in  the  shunt 
circuit,  which  would  remain  open  so  long  as  no  current  was 
being  used,  and  thus  obviate  needless  wear  and  tear  of  the 
pendulum  mechanism.  This,  however,  has  been  tried,  but 
without  success,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  meter  on  light 
loads  being  reduced  thereby. 

95.  Special  Meters. — The  meters  already  described, 
when  used  on  3-  or  5-wire  systems,  are  connected  in  cir- 
cuit in  a  special  manner,  or  else  modified  in  construction. 
Alternating- current  meters,  when  employed  on  polyphase 
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circuita,aUo  need  special  connection  or  modification.  Their 
functions  as  energy  or  quantity  meters,  i.  e.  as  watt-hour  or 
ampeie-hour  mefers,  however,  remain  unchanged. 

There  aie  a  few  special  kinds  of  meter,  some  of  which 
may  be  briefly  described  here.  The  liour  meter  is  virtually 
an  electrically -actuated  clock,  which  simply  records  the 
number  of  hours  the  current  has  been  used,  without  taking 
into  account  the  value  of  the  current,  or  any  variation 
thereof.  Such  are  sometimes  employed  iu  cases  where 
the  number  of  lamps  alight  is  practically  constant;  as  in 
small  offices,  hotel  bedrooms,  etc.,  or  in  connection  with 
motors.  Tiiese  meters  are  naturally  less  expensive  than 
quantity  or  energy  meters. 

When  the  supply  is  charged  for  at  two  rates,  accord- 
ing as  the  consumption  takes  place  during  the  hours  of 
light  or  heavy  load ;  2-rate  or  day  and  night  load  meters 
ore  made  use  of  The  counting  mechanism  is  driven  at  a 
lower  rate  during  the  light  load  hours,  and  at  a  quicker 
rate  during  those  of  heavy  load.  The  difference  between 
the  two  rates  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  the 
charges,  the  units  indicated  by  the  counting-gear  being 
charged  at  one  uniform  price. 

Battery  meters  are  for  use  with  secondary  batteries,  and 
are  nrrang^  in  various  ways.  In  one  form,  a  pointer 
moves  in  one  direction  over  a  scale  during  charge,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  during  dischnrge,  indicating  either 
ampere  hours  or  B.  o.  T.  units.  Thus  the  coudition  of  the 
battery  during  charge  or  discharge  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  Another  type  of  battery  meter  has  two  sets  of 
dials,  one  indicating  the  number  of  units  absorbed  in 
charging,  and  the  other  the  number  given  out  on  discbar^, 
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This  latter  arrangemeat  may  also  be  effected  by  joiDing 
up  two  ordiDary  meters  in  series,  but  io  oppoaitioD ;  one 
meter  being  actuated  only  by  the  charging  current,  and 
the  other  only  by  the  discharging  current. 

•96.  The  Maximuh-Deuand  System  of  Chabqinq. — 
What  is  known  as  the  maximum-demand  syOem  of 
charging  for  electricity  supply,  is  very  largely  adopted  all 
over  the  country,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  standard 
method  of  charging.  According  to  this  system,^  a  certain 
number  of  the  total  units  registered  by  the  ordinary  meter 
are  charged  for  at  a  first  or  full  price,  and  the  remainder 
at  a  second  or  reduced  price.  The  number  to  be  charged 
at  the  full  price  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  maximum 
current  that  has  ever  been  used  by  the  consumer  at  any 
time  during  the  quarter ;  and  depends  also  on  whether  the 
full-priced  consumption  is  to  average  ^,  1,  IJ  or  more 
4ioura  per  day,  this  varying  in  different  towns  and 
districts. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  during  one  quarter's  work- 
ing, a  consumer  drew  a  maximum  of  6  amperes  through 
his  meter.  If  the  supply  pressure  is,  say  250  volts,  this  is 
equivalent  to  1500  watts,  and  represents  his  maximum 
power-demand.  If,  in  his  particular  town  or  district,  the 
rule  is  that  the  maximum  demand  shall  averse  1^  hours 
per  day  ;  multiplying  1500  x  IJ  gives  2250  watt-hours,  or 
2^  Board  of  Trade  units  aS  the  daily  average,  Taking  the 
91  days  in  a  quarter,  2^  x  91  or  205  will  represent  the 
number  of  units  to  be  charged  at  the  first  price.  Suppose 
the  full  price  is  td,  and  the  reduced  price  'Sd.,  and  that 

1  For  a  fuller  eiplanation,  the  reader  may  be  referred  t«  an  article 
by  tbe  Autbur  in  the  EiedTvai  Beview  tax  Much  2,  1900,  p.  370. 
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his  total  consiimptioQ  during  the  quarter  was  319 

hie  bill  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 

Units.  £,  8.  d. 

Total  coQSumptioD  =  319 
Units  at  1st  price   =  205  @  7d.  =  5   19  7 
Units  at  2nd  price  =  114  @  2rf.  =  0  19  0 

Total     .     £6  18  7 


In  his  Electric  Wiring  Tahles,  the  Author  gives  a  special 
table  for  facilitatiog  the  apportioning  of  the  units  con- 
sumed at  the  first  and  second  prices  respectively. 

Instruments  for  registering  tlie  greatest  current  ever 
taken  during  any  given  period  are  called  maximum- 
demand  indicates,  or  simply  cfeT/wtrerf  iiidicaiors;  and  two 
forma  of  such  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs 
Such  are  also  termed  rebate  iiidicators,  from  the  fact  that 
the  rebate  or  reduction  in  the  charge  for  supply  depends 
upon  their  indications. 

*97.  The  Weight  Demand  oe  Rebate  Indicator. — 
This  is  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  a  consumer's  maxi- 
mum demand,  as  required  by  the  system  of  charging  just 
described.  Its  indications  are  brought  about  by  the  heating 
effect  of  the  cui-rent,  and  it  is  consequently  available  for 
use  on  both  alternating-  and  <lirect-current  circuits. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  illustrated  by 
the  sketch  in  Fig.  165.  Here  T,  T  is  an  hermetically-sealed 
IJ-tube,  with  bulbs  at  £  and  B',  and  a  branch  tube  t ;  T  T 
being  partly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  main  current 
entering  and  leaving  by  the  terminals  Tb,  Te,  passes 
round  a  heating  strip  H  of  high-resistaDce  metal,  the 
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latter  makiug  oDe  or  more  turns  rouad  the  bulb  B,  accord- 
ing to  the  range  of  the  instrument.  When  current 
passes,  the  air  in  B  is  lieated  and  expands,  and  the  liquid 
is  forced  down  the  left-hand  1^  of  the  M-tube,  and  up 
the  right-hand  one,  till  at  length  some  of  it  overflows  into 
the  registering-tube  t. 

Suppose  that  early  in  the  quarter 
a  current  of  five  amperes  passes 
round  the  circuit,  B  will  lieat  up 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  liquid  will  over- 
flow into  t,  and  will  remain  there. 
As  long   as   the   futiue   demand 
does    not    exceed    five    amperes, 
there  will  be  no  further  overflow 
into  t ;  but  if  on  a  certain  night 
the    maximum   demand   reaches, 
say,  seven  amperes,  more   of  the 
liquid,  equivalent  to  the  extra  two 
amperes,   will  run   over    into    t. 
^•°-  '£;;£5f:S,ir""  TIu-s  it  wm  ^  dear  that  if  the 
indications  of  the  iustrnment  are 
taken,  Say,  once  a  quarter,  the  amount  of  liquid  collectetl  in 
(  will  be  proportional  to  the  maximum  curient  that  has 
ever  been  used  at  any  time  during  that  period. 

The  actual  instrument,  open  and  closed,  is  shown  in 
Fi^s.  166  and  167  respectively.  At  the  top  are  the  ter- 
minals, an!  below  these  the  flexible  connections  leading  to 
the  heating  strip  on  the  left-hand  bulb.  This  heating  strip, 
by  the  way,  is  different  in  form  from  that  in  Fig.  165. 
Its   resistance,   and    consequently   its    shape,  depend  on 
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the  current  it  is  destined   to  carry,  and  on  the  circuit 


Fi(i.  166.         Wright  Demand  IniJicator.  FiQ.  187. 

Tolt^e.     Tlie  ^-tube  is  bidden  by  a  cardboard  scale,  on 
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which,  OQ  one  side,  the  maximum  current  that  has  passed 
maybe  read  off;  while  on  the  other,  the  number  of  B.  o.  T. 
units  chargeable  at  the  first  price  (§  96)  is  indicated ;  the 
reading  being  taken  at  the  level  of  the  liquid  which  has 
overflown.  Special  flesible  or  hinged  connections  with 
the  terminals  enable  the  instrument  to  be  tilted  up  by 
the  meter  inspector,  after  he  has  taken  the  quarterly 
reading.  The  litjuid  in  the  overflow  tube  in  front  of 
the  scales  then  flows  out  first  into  the  right-band  bulb, 
and  afterwards  down  into  the  |J-tube,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  ready  for  a  fresh  indication.  In  the  left-hand 
figure,  it  will  be  noticed,  for  example,  that  the  liquid  in 
the  overflow  tube  indicates  a  maximum  demand  of  nearly 
34  amperes. 

A  demand  indicator  should  not  be  too  prompt  to  act, 
that  is  to  say,  the  consumer  should'  not  be  penalised  for 
any  little  increase  of  consumption  lasting  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  ordinary  Wright  Demand  Indicator  takes 
about  ten  minutes  to  register  any  increase  in  the  current. 
For  special  purposes,  suoh  as  in  mtttor  installations,  the 
sluggishness  of  the  instrument  is  further  increased  by 
enclosing  the  heating  bulb  in  a  cylinder  of  iron;  so  that 
the  heating  strip  has  to  heat  up  this  cylinder  as  well  as 
the  bulb  and  tube  and  the  air  inside,  and  the  liquid  is 
less  quickly  acted  upon. 

A.  demand  indicator  fitted  in  the  same  case  as  a  meter, 
was  illustrated  in  Fig,  125. 

98.  The  Three-wire  Wright  Demand  Indicator. — 
On  3-wire  circuits  it  was  usual  to  fix  two  indicators,  one 
on  each  outer  conductor ;  the  maximum  demand  registered 
by  each  being  taken  separately  when  separate  meters  were 
used,  and  added  together  when  a  3-wire  meter  was  employed. 
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A  siogle  instrument  for  3-wire  work  has  now  been  intro- 
duced; and  this,  besides  being  cheaper,  gives  a  fairer 
indication,  as  the  loads  on  each  side  of  a  3-wjre  system  are 
generally  more  or  less  unequal. 

The  connections  of  this  instrument  are  shown  diagramma- 
tically  in  Fig.  168.  Here  H  is  the  heating  strip,  which  is 
connected  where  the  two  sides  of  the  system  branch  in  ta 
the  middle  or  neutral  conductor ;  the  latter  being  joined  up 
through  resistance  strips  A  B  and  A  G.  Moat  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing  from  one  side  of  the  system  to  the  other 
passes  vid  BAG,  and  the 

rcmninder through  .AT.  .ffmay     +  ~    rtftAA 

consequently  be  regarded  in  anTJ^*"^ — 

the  light  of  a  voltmeter  coil,      0 — OT    cyH 
and  the  heating  effect  therein  ^^ — XTT — 

is  obviously  proportional  to  the     _  ^       "tT 

square  of  the  P.Ds,,  between  Fm.  lOS.— Connections  of  Wright 
n         I    n      ml  .         .1  3-wire  Demand  Indii»tor. 

£  and  C.     llie   greater    the 

number  of  lamps  alight  (presuming  them  to  be  quite 
equally  divided  between  the  +  and  —  sides),  the  greater 
will  be  the  P.D.  between  B  and  G,  and  the  greater  the 
heating  effect.  We  have  now  to  show  that  the  indication 
of  the  instrument,  yith  a  given  number  of  lamps,  is  the 
same  whether  the  latter  are  equally  or  unequally  dis- 
tributed on  the  two  sides  of  the  aj-stem.  The  P.D. 
between  the  two  outers  ( +  and  —  )  is,  of  course,  practically 
invariable ;  but  that  between  B  and  A,  and  between  A 
and  0,  varies  directly  with  the  number  of  equal  lamps  on 
each  side.  If  there  are  60  lamps  alight  altogether,  30 
on  each  side,  the  potentials  B  A  and  A  G  will  be  equal, 
i.  e.  as  30 :  30.     If  there  are  40  lamps  on  one  side  and  20 
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on  the  other,  potentials  B  A  and  A  0  will  be  as  40  :  20. 
If  there  are  50  lamps  on  one  side  and  10  on  tlie  other,  poten- 
tials BA  and  A  C  will  be  as  50  ;  10.     In  eacb  case,  the  sum 


+ 

0 


Fill.  Hi!).— Wrighl  3-iv[re  Demand  Indicator. 

of  the  P.Ds.  is  eqnivalent  to  60 ;  and  the  registrations  of 
the  demand  indicator  will  be  the  same.  A  digram  of  the 
actual  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  160.  Here  Ii,R  are 
the   resistances   between    the   terminals   AB   and  AC; 
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otherwiao  the  apparatus  is  practically  the  same  aa  that  iu 
Figs.  166  and  167. 

99,  The  Atkinson-Schattner  Demand  Indicator. — 
This  instrument,  the  actuatiug  portion  of  which  is  similar 
iu  principle  to  that  of  the  gravity  ammeter  illustrated  in 
Chap.  VII.,  is  suitable  for  both  alternatiug-  and  direct- 
current  circuits.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  170,  the  moving 
portion  carries  a  glass  tube  having  a  certain  number  of 
balls  in  it;  the  remaining  space  in  this  tube,  which  is 
bent  to  the  peculiar  form  shown,  being  filled  with 
glycerine.  Above  the  curved  horizontal  part  of  the  tube, 
au  ordinary  ammeter  scale  is  arranged  ;  so  that  the  instru- 
ment combines  the  function  of  an  ammeter  with  that  of 
a  maximum-demand  indicator.  The  reading  on  the  am- 
meter scale  is  indicated  by  the  pointer  fixed  to  the  case, 
the  acale-card  forming  part  of  the  moving  portion.  The 
instrument  is  set  to  zero  by  means  of  the  brass- ball  ailjust- 
ment  seen  on  the  right,  all  the  balls  to  start  with  being 
in  the  top  circular  part  of  the  tube,  to  the  left  of  the 
pointer. 

The  current  going  through  the  instrument  deflects  the 
moving  portion  to  a  proportionate  extent,  and  if  the 
deflection  is  maintained  more  than  two  minutes,  one  or 
more  of  the  balls  will  slowly  roll  down,  eventually  falling 
into  the  straight  leg  of  tlie  tube.  The  number  of  balls 
released  depends  upon  the  current  passing,  and  is  the 
record  of  the  maximum  demand.  A  scale  is  arranged  by 
the  side  of  the  lower  leg,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  balls  down,  the  rebate  coiTCsponding  with  this 
being  given  on  a  table  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
In  the  illustration,  a  maximum  current  corresponding  to 
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four  balls  down  has  airea<ly  been  registered,  and  a  further 
increase  is  about  to  take  effect.  The  action  of  the  balls 
s  certain  and  alow,  bo  that  whilst  swinging  or  a  sudden 
instantaneous  lihort  circuit  does  not  give  thetn  time  to 
move,  any  increase  of  current  lasting  for  more  than  two 
minutes  will  be  recorded. 
The  glass  tube  is  easily  taken  out  by  hand,  as  it  is  only 


Fid.  no.— AtkiiiBoii'9chittD«  DemiiDtl  IcdicAtor. 

held  in  position  on  the  card  by  horseshoe  clips ;  and  the 
instrument  can  be  reset  by  removing  the  tube,  turning 
it  upside  down,  and  returning  it  to  the  clips.  The  appa- 
ratus is  fitted  in  a  cast-iron  case,  the  outsido  dimensions 
of  which  are  7  J"  X  8"  x  2^";  and  the  hinged  front  is 
provided  with  a  window  through  which  the  indications  can 
be  read.  In  recent  forms  a  spare  tube  is  fixed  inside  the 
door  of  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— QUESTIONS. 

In  anatoei'ing  these  q^tediona,  give  sketehea  wherever  poaMbh. 

*1.  Defineakilowattand  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  of  ene^y.  Explain 
clearly  the  difference  between  them,  and  describe  in  detail,  with 
sketcbes,  the  instramente  which  are  commercially  employed  in 
measuring  these  two  quantities.    [Prel.  1900.] 

*3.  Explain  tbe  difference  between  a  wattmeter  and  a  watt-hour 

♦3.  Describe  briefly  and  concisely  the  duty  of  an  electricity  meter, 
4.  Distinguish  clearly  between  an  ampere-hour  and  a  watt-hour 

meter ;  and  say  which  would  be  most  reliable  on  a  circuit  in  which 

the  pressure  Was  subject  to  variation,  and  why. 
*5,  Which  do  yon  consider  the  most  convenient  method  of  clasEiify- 

ing  meters  1 

6.  Describe  briefly  any  kind  of  supply  meter  with  which  yon  are 
familiar.  What  types  of  meter  are  most  likely  to  roister  wiUi  small 
loads  t    Give  reasons.    {Ord.  1896.] 

7.  What  is  meant  by  electro- chemical  deposition!  Explain  any 
form  of  eleclric  meter  which  depends  upon  thia  effect,  arid  state  how, 
by  means  of  t*o  slips  of  lead  and  a  little  acidulated  water,  you  can 
find  out  which  is  the  positive  brush  of  a  continilous-cnrrent  dymimo. 

Ord.  1890.] 

6.  Draw  and  describe  any  practical  form  of  electric  quantity  meter. 
What  is  a  Board  of  Trade  unit  1    [Ord.  1S91.] 

9.  Show  that  the  indications  of  the  Bastian  meter  are  not  affected 
by  the  size  and  distance  apart  of  the  platinum  plates.  For  what 
reason  is  it  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  fairly  large  and  close 
together  ? 

10.  In  the  Scliattner  prepayment  meter,  the  weights  which  Ihe 
inspector  places  in  lien  of  tbe  coins,  are  either  less  or  greater  in  weight 
than  the  latter,  according  to  which  scale  pans  are  used  for  tlie  coins 
and  for  the  weights  respectively.     Why  is  tliis } 

11.  Could  the  mercury  reservoir  and  syphon  tube  be  dispensed 
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with  in  the  Wright  meter  ?  If  so,  how,  would  the  meter  be  nffected  T 
Sketch  an  arrangement  wiiti  tlieae  alterations  carried  out.  . 

12.  Dcscrilie  in  your  own  words  the  action  of  the  Shallenbergcr 
meter. 

13.  Explain  the  principle  of  tlie  Elihu  Thomson  meter,  and  show, 
by  sketch  find  explanation,  how  the  copper  disk  revolving  between 
tlie  poles  of  the  magnets  produces  a  retarding  effect  upon  the 
revolutions  o[  the  coil. 

*14.  Show  by  a  sketch  how  you  would  connect  up  an  energy  meter, 
auch  aa  the  Elihu  Thomson  met«r,  on  a  2-wirf  circuit.  [Prel. 
1897.] 

15.  ClaI^Bify  the  meters  described  in  this  chapter  under  the  two 
heads : — Qtiantilij  tneUra,  Energy  metera,  and  give  your  reason  in 

16.  Wl]y  must  every  kind  of  motor  meter  have  some  sort  of 
braking  device  ? 

IT.  Make  a  Hat  of  the  motor  meters  mentioned  herein,  and  describe 
briefly  the  motive  action  and  braking  device  employed  in  each 
caae.    Illustrate  the  fame  with  simple  sketches. 

18.  In  what  reapecta  do  the  Hookham  and  Ferranti  direct-current 
meters  souiewhat  resemble  eacli  other  1 

19.  Contrast  the  action  of  the  Hookham  alternating-current  meter 
with  that  of  the  Shallenberger  meter. 

20.  Distinguish  between  the  Shallenbei^er  and  the  Westinghoiise 
meters  as  regards  the  way  in  wliich  the  rotating  magnetic  field  is 

21.  The  Aron  meter  may  be  described  as  a  continuous  integrating 
one,  whereas  the  Johnson  and  Phillips  meter  is  an  intermittent 
integrating  instrument.     Explain  what  is  meant  by  this. 

22.  Give  your  own  reasonsfor  the  necessity  of  periodically  reversing 
the  current  in  the  pendulums  of  the  Aron  meter. 

23.  Give  diagrammatic  sketches  similar  to  Figs.  134  or  159  show- 
ing the  connections  of  the  following  meters  to  the  aupply  mains^ 
Schattner,  Shallenberger,  Hookham  Direct-Current,  Hookham  Alter- 
nating, and  Johnson  and  Phillips. 

24.  What  would  be  the  essential  pjirts  oE  an  hour  meter,  and  why 
must  such  necessarily  belong  to  the  elock  type  ) 
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25.  Suppose  in  a  district  wliere  a  two-rate  system  of  cliarging  was 
employed,  the  night  and  day  prices  were  respectively  6rf.  and  2d. 
What  different  rates  would  yoii  give  to  a  two-rate  meter,  and  how 
would  you  charge  for  the  units  indicated  by  the  meter  dials? 

26.  Explain  the  different  kinds  and  the  use  of  battery  meters, 

27.  Expatiate  in  your  own  words  on  the  principles  and  advantages 
of  the  niflxiinum-deniand  system  of  chairKing  for  electricity  supply. 
Uention  any  dlsndvantagefi  you  can  think  of. 

'*28.  What  is  a  maximum -demand  indicator,  and  for  what  purpose 
is  it  employed  ?    Why  is  such  sometimes  termed  a  rebate  indicator  ? 

29.  Try  to  sketch  out  a  demand  indicator  differing  from  the 
Wright  and  Iho  Atkinson-SchaMiier  instruments. 

♦30.  A  shop  is  supplied  with  electric  energy  on  the  3-wire  Byatem 
through  an  enei^y  meter  of  the  motor  type  ;  show  how  tlje  meter 
should  be  connected  to  the  mains.     [Prel.  1903.] 

31.  What  are  the  essential  features  of  a  good  liouse  meter  1 
Describe  the  Thomson  energy  meter,  and  show  that  the  number  of 
revolutions  is  proportional  to  the  enei^^y  used.  Why  is  it  incorrect 
to  call  this  instrument  a  "  recording  wattmeter  "  1    [Ord.  1903.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thejig\iTU  r^er  to  the  numbered  •parcufruf  ha. 

Electric  MotoTa,  100.  Shuttle-Anuature  Motor,  101.  Magnetic 
Drag,  Vfi.  Magnetic  Dt^  icont.),  103,  Principle  of  Drum- 
Armature  Motors,  104.  Right-hand  Rule  for  finding  the  Diiec- 
tioQ  of  Motion  of  a  Current-carrjing  Conductor  when  placed  in 
a  Magnetic  Field,  105.  Principle  of  ^ng-  and  Drum- Acmal  lire 
Motors,  106.  Motor  Armature  Cores,  107.  Direction  of  Ro- 
Ution,108.  Torque,  109.  Torque,  Speed,  and  Power,  110.  Counter 
E.M.F.  ofaMotor,  111.  Power  absorbed  bj  a  Motor,  112.  Effi- 
ciency of  Motors,  113.  Electrical  Efficiency,  114.  To  calculate 
the  Efficiency  of  a  Dynamo  when  used  as  a  Motor,  115.  Lead 
of  Dynamos  and  Motors,  116.  Difference  in  Action  between 
Series  and  Shnnt  Motors.  Starting  Switches,  117.  Compound- 
wound  Motors,  118.  Motor-starting  Switches,  119.  Starters  for 
Series  Motors,  120.  Starters  for  Shnnt  Motors,  121.  Starters  for 
Shunt  and  Compound  Motors,  132.  Self-Starting  Rheostat,  123. 
Revereible  Motor  Starter,  124.  Features  oF  a  Perfect  Motor 
Starter,  125.  Motor  Calculations,  126.  Motor  Calculations  (wnt.), 
127.  To  Teat  the  H.P.  and  Efficiency  of  a  Motor,  128,  Electric 
Tramways  and  Railways,  129.  Typical  Tramcar  Motor,  130. 
Tramcar  Controller,  131,  Power  required  to  drive  Trams,  etc., 
132.  Electric,  Cars,  133.  Applications  of  Motors,  134.  Alter- 
nating-Current Motors,  135.  Rotating  Fields,  136.  Split-Phaac 
Rotating  Field,  137.  Langdon-Davice  Single-Piiase  Motor, 
138.  Heyland  Single-Phase  Motor,  138a.  Rotation  of 
Polyphase  Fieldu,  139.  Startii^  of  Polyphase  Motors,  140. 
Frequency,  Slip,  and  Speed,  141.  Reversal  of  Polyphase  Motors, 
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142,  Jchnson  and  Phillips'  Polyphase  Motor,  143.  Bruce, 
Peehleaand  Co. 'a  Poljiihase  Motor,  144.  Harding,  Churton  and 
C'o.'s  Polyphase  Motor,  145.  General  Electric  Co.'a  S-Phnse 
Motor,  146.    TransinisBion  of  Power,  147.    Question?,  page  443. 

Chapter,  paragraph,  and  ^figure  ttianhers  in  italics  refer  to  Vol.  I. 
(5th  Ed.)  ;  and  those  in  heavy  type  tii  "  Electric  Wiring,  Fittings, 
Sivitehes,  and  Lamps"  (Srd  Ed.). 

*100.  Electric  Motors. — An  electric  motor,  at  electro- 
motor, or,  as  it  is  generally  simply  called,  a  motm;  is  a 
machine  by  which  the  energy  of  the  electric  current  is 
converted  into  mechanical  energy  with  the  production  of 
motion.  It  is  thus  the  opposite  of  a  dynamo,  which  con- 
verts mechanical  into  electrical  energy.  In  other  words,  a 
dynamo  gives  current  when  motive  power  is  applied  to  it, 
whereas  a  motor  gives  motive  power  when  a  current  is 
passed  through  it.  Like  dynamos,  motors  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  (a)  direct-current  motors,  aiid  (fe) 
alternating-cuiTent  motws,  i.e.  motors  designed  to  work 
with  direct  and  alternating  currents  respeclively. 

Like  dynamos  also,  direct-current  motors  ipay  be  either 
2-pole,  4-pole,  or  multipolar;  and  may  have  either  ring, 
drum,  or  disk  armatures.  As  regaixls  the  excitation  of  their 
field  magnets,  this  may  be  either  series,  shunt,  compound, 
orseparate  (Chap.  VIII.).  In  fact,  the  difference  between 
dynamos  and  motors  of  the  same  class  is  so  small,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  any  given  machine  may  be  used  either  as 
one  or  the  other.  Separately -excited  motors  are,  by  the 
way,  so  rarely  employed,  that  they  need  not  be  considered, 

•101,  Shuttle-Armature  Motor.  —  The  simplest 
classes  of  direct- current  motor  such  as  are  used  in  toy 
models,  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  attraction  and 
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repulsion  set  up  between  fixed  and  movable  magnetic 
poles.  This  is  tlie  principle  of  the  shuttle-  or  simple 
drum-armature  dynamo  when  used  as  a  motor. 

The  general  construction  of  this  motor  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  simple  hand  dynamo  described  in  Chap. 
VIII.  The  commutator  and  brushes  are  so  arranged,  that 
whenthearmaturelsinthe  position  indicated  in  Fig.  171,  T., 
the  commnta tor-segments  c,  c,  and  brushes  £,  B,  shall  just 
have  come  into  contact,  and  given  the  armature  polarity  as 
shown.  Repulsion  consequently  takes  place  between  N 
and  a,  and  between  S  and  i;  and  attraction  between  S 
and  a,  and  N  and  i ;  and  the  armature  will  revolve  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  This  continues  until 
the  armature  reaches  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  171,11.  At 
this  point  the  brushes  pass  from  the  commutator  segments 
on  to  the  insulating  portions  /,  /,  between  them;  and  no 
current  flows  round  the  armature.  Its  momentum,  how- 
ever, carries  it  round  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  171, 
III,  at  which  instant  the  brushes  again  make  contact  with 
the  segments;  but  not  with  the  same  ones  as  at  first;  so 
that  the  polarity  of  the  armature  is  reversed,  the  end  a 
being  south,  and  the  end  h  north.  Repulsion  now  takes 
place  between  S  and  a,  and  between  A"  and  h,  while 
attraction  is  set  up  between  N  and  a  and  between  S  and 
h,  and  the  armature  continues  its  movement  ia  the  same 
direction  as  before.  The  state  of  things  shown  in  Fig, 
171,  III.,  continues  until  the  armature  reaches  the  position 
indicated  in  Fig.  I7l,  IV.,  when  the  current  is  cut  ofif  until 
the  armature  again  reaches  its  first  position  (Fig.  171, 1.). 
Then  the  current  flows  through  once  more, but  in  the  reverse 
direction.     The  cunent  should  be  cut  off  before  the  arma- 
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Fio.  171. — PiindplH  of  SbuU'e-Armtture  Hotor. 
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ture  reaches  the  horizoDlal  or  "  dead  centre  "  ptwdtion ; 
aad  the  rerersal  should  take  place  after  it  haa  passed  this 
poeition.  To  ensure  this,  the  insulating  pieces  between  the 
Begments  should  be  broader  than  in  the  case  of  &  dynamo 
of  this  construction.  Otherwise,  in  the  first  case,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  stop  the  rotation  ;  and  in  the  second 
case,  a  tendency  to  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation. 

•102.  Magnetic  Drag. — When  a  conductor  carrying  a 
direct  current  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  at  right  angles 
with  the  lines  of  the  latter,  it  will  experience  a  force 
dragging  or  tending  to  drag  it  across  the  field,  in  a  direction 
depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  current  and  of  the 
field.  This  force  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  field  set 
up  by  the  current  in  the  conductor  and  the  field  in  which 
it  is  placed ;  and  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
strengths  of  the  two  fields. 

The  .reason  for  the  above  action  will  be  clear  from 
Fig.  172,  which  represents,  dif^rammatically,  the  magnetic 
figure  obtained  with  iron  filings  when  a  current-carrying 
conductor  is  placed  in  the  field  between  a  N  and  a  B  pole. 
Tlie  conductor  ia  supposed  to  be  passing  vertically  through 
the  paper,  and  the  current  to  be  fiowing  upwards.  If  the 
conductor  were  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  magnet 
poles,  its  field  would  be  indicated  by  concentric  circles,  and 
the  +  direction  would  be  counter-clockwise  (Chap.///.): 
while  the  field  between  the  magnet-poles,  away  from  the 
edges,  would  consist,  of  straight  lines  passing  from  pole  to 
pole,  the  +  direction  being  from  N  to  S.  At  the  end  of 
Chap.  IV.,  it  was  stated  that  the  lines  of  adjacent  fields 
will  alter  their  shapes  so  as  to  run  as  far  as  possible  side 
by  side,  and  in  the  same  direction ;  and  farther,  that  lines 
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ruoDiDg  in  tlic  same  direction  repel  one  another,  and  that 
they  tend  to  shorten  themselves.  Rememberitig  this,  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  account  for  the  shape  of  the  resultant  field 
in  Fig.  172,  and  the  direction  of  the  "magnetic  drag"  on 
the  conductor.  Supposing  the  conductor  is  placed  in  the 
field,  and  a  current  passed  upwards  through  it,  its  field 
will  be  as  shown  by  the  small  curved  arrows.  The  direction 
of  the  magnet's  field  immediately  below  the  conductor,  as 


looked  at  in  the  sketch,  will  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
bottom  half  of  the  field  due  to  the  current  in  the  conductor. 
Some  of  the  magnet's  lines  will  consequently  stretch  so  as  to 
pass  roimd  the  other  side  of  the  conductor,  where  they  will 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  linestlue  to  the  latter.  This 
distortion  will  cause  a  crowding  of  the  lines  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  conductor,  and  the  field  there  will  be  increased 
in  strength.     Now  the  attraction  between  the  lines  of  the 
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inagaeb's  field  and  those  set  up  by  tlie  conductor  oa  its 
lower  Bide;  and  the  repulsion  between  the  lines  on  the 
upper  aide  of  the  conductor,  will  force  the  conductor  down- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow.  This  latter, 
therefore,  indicates  the  direction  of  the  Tnagneiic  drag, 
wliich,  it  will  be  noted,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  per- 
maoent  field.  Wc  may  explain  the  effect  in  another  way, 
by  saying  that  the  drag  on  the  conductor  is  due  to  the 
effort  of  the  permanent  Held  to  regain  its  normal  shape, 
the  Hues  tending  to  shorten  themselves. 

The  reader  should  draw  figures  to  prove  to  himself  that 
the  conductor  would  stifl  tend  to  travel  in  the  same 
direction    if    the 


direction   of    the 


L- 


current   and    the 

polarity     of     the 

field  rai^net  were 

both  reversed :  and      [■„  173._Anak.gj  iUustratiug  magnetic  Drag. 

that  it  would  tend 

to  travel  in  the  opposUe  AiTQciiOD  if  the  current  alone  ot 

the  field  alone  were  reversed. 

We  may  employ  a  mechanical  analogy  to  illustrate  the 
magnetic  drag  (Fig.  173).  Here  the  distorted  field  of  the 
ni^net  is  represented  by  the  stretched  elastic  band  E,  E, 
which,  in  its  endeavour  to  assume  its  usual  position,  forces 
the  vertical  rod  R,  wliicli  represents  tlie  conductor,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

On  this  plienomenon  of  magnetic  drag  depends  the 
action  of  all  electric  motors;  for  the  armature,  having 
current  sent  through,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  most  alternat- 
ing-current motors  (§   135),)  induced  in  its  conductors, 
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aad  being  placed  in  a.  magnetic  Held,  is  set  ia  motion 
thereby. 

103.  Magnetic  Drag  (ccmi.). — The  magnetic  drag  or 
pull  on  a  single  straight  current-carrying  conductor,  when 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of  a  magnetic  iield, 
may  be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Let  .F  be  the  force  acting  on  the  conductor,  i  the  length  of 
conductor  in  the  field  in  cms.,  G  the  current  (in  amperes) 
flowing  through  the  conductor,  and  B  the  flux  density 
(Chap.  VI.). 

Then  :—  F(ia  dynes)  =  ~^- 

The  divisor  10  is  used  to  reduce  the  current  to  C.G.S. 
units  (Cliap.  VI.). 

As  the  gravitating  force  of  a  lb.  is  practically  445,000 
dynes  (Chap.  /.),  we  may  write : — 


^(in  lbs.)  = 


10x445x10^1 


Example. — A  etraight  ctnidttcUn;  carryituj  a  direct  cfin^iU  of  270 
uiftperea,  lieu  at  right  angkn  to  tke  magnetic  Jltix  of  ajidd  karimj  an 
h\lensity  u/9000  linea  peraq.  em.  Find  thefvrce  (in  lbs.),  per  foot  of 
mnductor,  tendiiuj  to  pall  it  across  thefdd. 

Here  0=270,  B==9000,  and  i=305  (taking  one  yard  as  equal  to 
91-44cDi.)[Cbap.  J.J 

270j<9000x30j5 
'■^"'>—  '  -'  lOxMSxlC 

27x9x30;6 

445 
7411-5 


'  ISee  footnote,  p.  43. 
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*104.  Principle  OP  Drum-Armature  Motors. — Practi- 
cal motors,  having  ring  or  drum  armatures,  depend  for 
their  working  upon  the  magnetic  drE^  just  described  :  and 
the  action  of  the  shuttle  motor  (§  101),  whose  armature 
is  virtually  a  simple  form  of  the  drum  type,  may  be 
es plained  in  this  way. 

Consider  the   simple  coil  shown  in  Fig.  174,  and  look 


Principle  cf  Drui 


upon  the  two  sidea  a.=i  separate  current-carrying  conductors. 
Bearing  Fig.  172  in  mind,  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coil  will  travel  upwards, 
and  the  right-hand  side  downwards ;  the  coil  as  a  whole 
rotating  iu  the  direction  shown  by  the  curved  arrow. 
When  the  coil  reaches  the  upright  dotted  position,  the 
commutator  will  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  pass- 
ing through  it,  and  the  coil  will  malte  a  second  half-revo- 
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lutiou ;  then  the  current  will  again  be  reversed,  and  so  on. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  with  a  single  conductor  (Fig. 
172),  the  tendency  is  to  force  it  across  and  out  of  the  field  ; 
while  in  the  present  case  the  magnetic  drag  causes  the 
rotation  of  the  armature  upon  its  spindla 

The  motion  of  a  simple  coil,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  not  very  regular ;  for  the  force  actiog  on  it  is 
greatest  when  it  is  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  nothing 
at  all  when  it  is  in  the  vertical  or  dotted  position.  If  two 
coils  be  employed  (Fig,  175),  one  at  right  angles  with  the 


Fio.  ITS.— Two-coU  Arniati 


other,  a  more  uniform  motion  results,  since  as  soon  as  one  coil 
leaves  the  best  position,  the  other  enters  it.  In  this  case  a 
4-part  commutator  must  be  used.  By  winding  many  coils 
on  an  iron  core,  and  couaecting  them  to  a  commutator,  as 
is  done  in  practical  macliinea,  a  much  greater  and  very 
uniform  pull  is  exerted  on  the  armature.  As  in  a  dynamo, 
the  principal  object  of  the  iron  core  of  the  armature  is  to 
concentrate  and  strengthen  the  magnetic  field  (Chap. 
VIII.). 

*105.  Bight-hand  Eule  fob  tinding  the  Dibection 
of  m.otion  of  a  cubrent-caebyino  conductor  when 
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PLACED  IN  A  Magnetic  Field  ;  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  a 
Motor  Armature  (Maycock)  (Fig.  176V — ^s  the  direc- 
tion of  the  m^oetic  drag  on  a"  current-ciuTjiog  conductor 
depends  npoD  both  the  directioa  of  tlie  current,  and  of  the 
field  in  which  the  conductor  ia  placed  (§  102),  an  easily- 


Ouireot-ciurjiDg  Ooaductor 


remembercii  rule  is  handy.  Such  a  rule  is  as  followa : — 
Place  the  right  hand  ivitk  the  ^palin  facing  the  conductor,  and 
the  thumb,  forefinger,  and  the  other  fingers  grouped  stretched 
out  at  right  angles  with  one  another.  The  forefinger  must 
point  m  the  positive  direction  along  the  field,  and  the  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  current ;  then  the  other  fingers  will 
'  See  footnote,  p.  03,  Vol.  I  (5th  Ed.). 
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denote  Ike  direction  in  which  the  carretU-can-ying  conducliyr 
will  vuyve. 

The  reader  should  apply  tlits  rule  lo  veriry  the  various 
cases  given  in  §§  1U2  and  lOl. 

•106.  Principle  of  King-  and  Dsuh-Akhaturb 
Motors. — The  action  of  ring-armature  motors  may  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways : — either  by  looking  on  the  armature 


Fiu.  17T.— Friuojple  of 


as  a  magnet,  and  thinking  of  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
set  up  between  its  poles  and  the  field  poles ;  or  by  consider- 
ing the  magnetic  drag  on  the  conductors  on  the  sides  of  the 
armature  facing  the  field  poles.  The  latter  method  is 
the  better  way  of  regarding  the  matter ;  but  the  former, 
though  affording  only  an  incomplete  explanation,  is  very 
useful.     We  shall  take  them  in  the  order  given. 
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When  the  current  enters  the  commutator  of  an  ordinary 
ring  armature,  it  divides,  one  part  passing  round  one  half 
and  the  other  round  the  other  half,  both  parts  re-uniting  at 
the  negative  brush.  This  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  177, 
where  the  commutator  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, and  the  distortion  of  the  field  (§  116)  is  not  takeu 
into  account.  The  two  halves  of  the  armature  may  be 
looked  upon  as  semicircular  electro-magnets,  with  their 
like  poles  brought  together  at  the  points  where  the  current 
enters  and  leaves  the  ring,  consequent  iV  and  S  poles 
being  formed  continuously  at  those  points  as  the  armature 
rotates.  The  commutator  and  brushes  are  so  arranged 
that  these  poles  are  on  a  diameter  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  BO,  with  a  line  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  F.M. 
These  latter  consequently  act  on  tbo  poles  of  the  armature, 
and  the  latter  is  continuously  rotated  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Fig.  178,  which  assists  us  with  the  other  explanation,  is 
virtually  a  repetition  of  Fig.  177,  but  sections  only  of  the 
outer  portions  of  the  turns  of  the  armatur^  conductors  are 
shown.  Now  in  the  conductors  on  the  right-hand  side  the 
current  is  flowing  iuwards,  while  in  those  on  the  other  side 
it  is  flowing  outwards;  as  indicated  by  the  signs  —  —  — , 
+  +  +.  The  conductors  on  the  right-hand  side  will  there- 
fore tend  to  move  upwards  across  the  field,  and  those  on  the 
other  side  downwards,  and  the  armature  will  revolve  in  tfie 
direction  shown  by  the  curved  arrow.  As  each  conductor, 
or  set  of  conductors,  passes  the  commutating  point,  i  c.  as 
the  commutator  segment  in  connection  therewith  pa^es 
under  the  brush,  the  current  will  be  reversed  in  that  par'- 
ticular  conductor  or  set  of  conductors.     In  this  figure,  as 
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in  the  prenediog  one,  the  commutator  is  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  clearness. 

Fig.  178  maj  also  be  taken  to  apply  to  a  2-pole  drum 
armature,  i.  e.  one  for  use  in  a  2-pole  field :  for,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  complications  of  drum  winding  (Chaps.  VIII. 
and  IX.),  it  will  be  found  that  the  currents  flowing  in  the 
conductors  facing  one  pole  of.  the  field  are  all  in  one 
direction,  while  those  in  the  conductors  facing  the  other 
pole  are  all  in  the  opposite  direction. 

107.  Motor -Abma- 
TUBE  Cores. — Because 
of  the  sudden  and  heavy 
strains  to  which  motor 
armatures  are  subjected, 
the  use  of  slotted  or 
toothed  cores  is  a  ne- 
cessity, except  in  very 
small  machines.  In  some 
motors,  tunnel  armature  > 
are  employed,  the  core 
disks  of  these  having 
holes  stamped  round  their 
edges,  the  conductors 
being  threaded  through 
the  holes.  In  a  dynamo,  the  armature  core  "  drives  "  the 
conductors  (Chap.  VIII.) ;  but  iu  a  motor,  the  conductors 
may  be  said  to  drive  the  core ;  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  pull  is  exerted  magnetically  on  the  core 
teeth.  In  each  case  the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  a  rigid 
and  mechanically  good  fixing  of  the  windings  to  the 
armature.  The  rigid  fixing  of  the  core  to  the  shaft  is 
another  all-important  point 


FiQ.  Hi. — Action  of  Ring-  and  Drum- 
Arouture  Hotors, 
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Fig.  179  shows  three  types  of  core  disk,  with  the  slota, 
etc.,  aomenhat  exaggerated  in  relative  size  in  order  that 
their  shape  may  be  clearly  seen.  A  is  an  ordinary  fflotted 
core  plate,  C  a,  tunnelled  plate,  and  B  a  type  half  tunnel, 
half  slot.  Figs.  2.32, 240,  and  245  show  actual  forms  of  core 
disk  for  both  the  stationary  and  rotating  parts  of  motors. 

108.  DiREcrroN  of  Rotation. — If  the  F.M.  of  a  motor 
be  separately  excited,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  its 
armature  may  be  reversed  by  reversing  the  current 
throughit,orby  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  F.M.  (§  102). 
If  a  motor  be  series-  or  shunt-wound,  then  in  eith&r  case, 


if  the  driving  current  be  reversed,  both  the  polarity  of 
the  armature  and  of  the  F.M.  will  be  changed ;  with  the 
result  that  the  armature  will  revolve  in  the  same  direction 
as  before.  This  will  be  clear  from  a  stridy  of  Figs.  180 
and  181.  To  change  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  of  a  Beries-  or  shunt-wound  motor  therefore, 
either  the  current  in  the  armature,  or  that  in  the  F.M. 
windings,  must  be  reversed  ;  but  not  both. 

When  a  motor  is  required  to  run  in  either  direction  at 
will,  as  is  the  case  with  all  motors  used  for  tractiba  pur- 
poses— trains,  trams,  road  vehicles,  boats,  etc.-^the  revers- 
ing gear  is  usually  so  arranged  that  the  current  in  the  F.M. 
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windings  is  always  in  tlie  same  direction,  that  ia  the 
armature  alone  being  reversed.  The  latter  may  be  ac- 
complished by  placing  a  reversing  switch  in  the  armature 
circuit 

There  are  various  other  methods  of  reversing  motors, 
but  none  are  so  much  used  as  that  just  described 
(I  121). 

The  brushes  used  in  motors  (except  very  small  ones) 


FiQ.  180.— Series  Motor. 


FiQ.  181.— Shunt  Hotur. 


are  almost  invariably  of  carbon,  and  are  set  end-on  to  the 
commutator  so  as  to  allow  of  the  latter  rotating  in  either 
direction.  Some  forms  of  brushes  and  holders  suitable  for 
motor  work  are  illustrated  in  Chap.  Vfll. 

A.  series  machine,  when  used  as  a  motor,  turns  in  an 
(^posite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  would  have  to  be 
turned  if  run  as  a  dynamo,  presuming  the   connections 
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were  left  untouched,  aad  the  polarity  of  the  F.M.  was  to 
be  the  same  in  either  case.  This  will  be  understood 
from  a  reference  to  Fig.  180,  and  an  application  of  the 
left-hand  rule  (Chap.  IV.),  to  find  in  which  direction  a 
current  would  be  developed  in  the  armature. 

With  a  shunt  machine  the  case  is  different.  The 
armature  will  turn  in  the  same  direction  when  usod  as  a 
motor  as  it  would  have  to  be  turned  if  run  as  a  dynamo, 
the  polarity  of  the  F.M.  bein^  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  student  should  refer  to  Fig.  181,  and  verify  this 
statement  for  himself  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
a  series  machine. 

A  compound-wound  machine  (§  118)  will  turn  in  the  same 
direction  as  a  motor  as  it  would  have  to  be  tnrned  if 
used  as  a  dynamo,  the  polarity  of  the  F.M,  remaining 
the  same. 

109.  Torque. — Torque  is  that  which  produces,  or  tends 
to  produce,  rotation  of  a  body  about  its  axis;  and  may  be 
roughly  described  as  lurning  forct,.  Thus  a  certain 
amount  of  torque  has  to  be  applied  to  the  handle  of  a 
screwdriver  in  driving  a  screw;  while  a  very  great  deal  is 
necessary  at  the  shaft  of  a  propeller  to  enable  it  to  drive 
a  ship  through  the  water.  The  reaction  between  the 
current  in  a  motor  armature,  and  the  mi^netic  field  in 
which  it  is  placed,  gives  rise  to  a  torque  on  the  armature 
sha^.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  ^tual  amount  of 
power  given  out  is  proportional  to  the  torque  multiplied 
by  the  speed  of  rotation. 

The  calculation  of  the  torque  T*  on  a  motor  armattire 
is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  for  r — 
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TOSQUE. 


■Torque. 


Here  C  is  the  total  current '  flowipg  into  the  armature, 
F  the  flux  or  total  flow  of  lines,  and  N  the  number  of 

conductors  in  series  (§  20).  The  torque 
T  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  product 
Cp N  hy  some  quantity,  according  to 
the  units  in  which  J*  is  to  be  expressed : 
tlins  to  find  T  in  pound-feet^  the 
equation  becomes : — 

r(poand-feet)  =ssSnif 

G  being  expressed  in  amperes. 

The  torque  on  an  armature  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "  tangential  pull 
on  the  armature." 

Example. — A  2-poi<  motor  urmature,  wound  with,  170  external 
conductors,  is^ttaced  in  a  Ji^d  icfioM  toUUfiMX  u  7,000,000  lines.  What 
i»  the  torque,  or  taiiigentialpidi  on  ihearmatnre,ti!hena  current  of  150 
amperes  is  sent  through  it  ? 

'  Tlie  current  (7  flowing  through  any  one  conductor  in  a  2-pole 
armature  is  half  the  total  current  G  passiDg  throu^^h  the  aimature, 
the  two  halves  of  the  latter  being  in  parallel  (§  106). 

*  Unita  of  Torque.— ll  will  he  remembered  that  the  centimetre- 
dyne  (or  erg),  foot-lb.,  etc.,  are  units  of  work  (Chap.  /.).  It  these 
terms  are  reversed— as  dyne- centimetre,  pound-foot — they  may  be 
employed  to  denote  unitA  of  torqiie,  or  what  may  otherwise  be 
defined  as  turning  force.  A  dyne-centimetre  in  this  senee  means  a 
torque  produced  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  acting  at  a  radius  of  one  cm. 
Similarly  e.  pov/nd-foot  signifies  the  torque  produced  by  the  force  of 
one  lb.  acting  at  a  radius  of  one  ft.  To  illustrate  this,  in  Fig.  182, 
P  is  a  pulley  around  which  passes  a  cord,with  a  weight  Wat  the  end 
of  it,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  wound  round  and  attached  to  tbe 
pulley.  Clearly  the  torque  on  the  pulley  depends  both  on  W  (which 
may  be  expresBed  in  dynes,  lbs.,  etc.),  and  on  the  radius  r,  i.  e.  2"=  Wr, 
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Here  0=150,  F=7xlO',  and  JV=170. 

„-,  ™,.  ,  ,     ,      150x7xlO«xl70 

Then  : — r  (m  pound-feet)  =    ■     852-3  x  10° 


110.  ToBQUE,  Speed,  and  Power, — It  was  mentiooed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  the 
power  given  out  hy  a  rotating  body,  auch  as  a  shaft, 
pulley,  etc,  wa3  proportional  to  the  product  of  its  torque 
and  speed. 

If  T  =  torque  in  pound-feet,  and  n=  revolutions  per 
second : — 

Power  (in  foot-pounds  per  Bec.)=2im?', 
and : — 

Power  (in  foot-pounds  per  min.)=2:r)i3'x60. 

HiAMPLB. — The  torque  On  a  motor  pulley  is  900  povnd-feet,  (wid  iti 
speed  is  1000  reu,  per  trUn. :  what  power  it  its  aha^t  tranirmitting  ! 

Here  ;—  n='^-^=16-ei,  and  2'=  COO. 

Then  :—  H.P.='01U x  1667  x 900. 

=  171. 

•111.  CouMTER  E.M.F.  OF  A  MoTOR. — When  the  arma- 
ture of  a  motor  is  revolving  in  the  field,  its  conductors  cut 
lines  of  force ;  and  as  a  consequence,  E.M.F.  is  generated  in 
them,  just  as  if  the  machine  were  being  used  as  a  dynamo. 
This  E.M,F.  opposes  the  applied  working  pressure  and 
current  of  the  motor,  as  the  studeat  can  easily  prove  for 
himself  by  referring  to  Figs.  180  and  181,  and  applying 
the  left-hand  rule  (Chap.  IV.).  It  is  consequently  spoken 
of  as  the  courUer  or  back  M.M.F.  of  a  inotor,  and  is  ohvioualy 
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gre&ter  the  faster  the  motor  rotates.  On  this  accouot, 
when  a  motor  is  supphed  at  a  constant  pressure,  the  more 
rapid  its  rotation,  the  smaller  is  the  current  flowing 
through  it,  and  the  less  the  power  transmitted,  for  the 
greater  is  the  opposing  E.M.F. 

As  was  shown  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  pai'agraph, 
the  power  given  out  by  a  motor  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  its  torque  and  speed.  Now,  with  a  given 
armature  and  field,  the  torque  depends  on  the  current  in 
the  armature,  and  this  current  in  its  turn  depends  on  the 
difference  between  the  working  pressure  and  back  E.M.F. 
Thus,  if  U  is  the  working  pressure,  E  the  back  E,M.F.,  and 
a  the  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit,^  the  current  C  in 
the  armature  will  be : — 

"=     B 

When  a  motor  is  required  to  develop  a  certain  power  at 
a  given  speed,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  required  to  give  a 
certain  torque  (i.  e.  to  have  a  certain  current  in  the  arm- 
ature) at  that  speed ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  what  the  back 
E.M.F,  will  be  at  the  speed  given,  and  arrange  the 
working  pressure  to  satisfy  the  above  equation. 

The  counter  E.M.F.  £  of  a  motor  may  be  calculated 
exactly  as  is  the  generated  E.M.F.  in  the  case  of  a  dynamo 
(g§  20  and  21). 

Thus :— £  (in  volts)  =  — ^j^ 

Here  N  is  the  number  of  conductors  in  series  on  the 

'  In  a  Beriea  motor,  S  =  resiBtance  of  armature  +  reeiBtance  of 
F.lie.    In  a  Bhont  motor,  H  —  registance  of  anuature  only. 
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armature,  p  the  total   Sux,  n  the  Dumber  of  revolutions 
per  second,  and  p  the  number  of  pairs  of  potea. 

p=\,  2,  or  3,  etc.,  according  as  the  machine  has  2,  4,  6 
or  more  poles. 

ExAMPLB.— ^  bipolar  series  taoUiTis  required  to  develop  30  H.P.  at 
a  tpeed  of  600  revs,  per  min.  The  eombined  rexUtance  of  its  armature 
nnd  field  coUs  w  1  "3  «.  The  fiux  of  the  fidd  u  24  x  10"  lines,  and 
ihe  armatHre  carrier  400  active  cond\ietora.  Whai  pressure  mugt 
be  applied  to  its  tenainals,  whai  vnll  be  the  inptit  in  kilovntta,  and 
vAat  will  be  the  efficiency  f 

The  problem  is  to  find  ;— (i.)  the  tonjiie ;  froni  this  (iL)  the 
current;  then  (iii.)  the  back  E.M.P.  ;  (iv.)  the  working  pressure ; 
and  lastly  (v.)  the  commercial  efficiency  and  input. 

(i.)  H.P   =  -OlUnT 

ie  T-    "-P- 
■0114n 

In  the  present  c«ee :—     T  =  _^?L^ 

=  263  pound-fe«it, 

^    '  852-3  X  10» 

.      f,_T^  852'3  X  10» 


(iii.)  f  (voltB) 

In  the  present  case  :—    E 


263  X  852-3  X  10" 
24  X  10«  X  400 

262-6  X  852  3 

9600 

23-3  amperes. 
SFnp 
108 

400  X  24  X  10»  X  10 
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=  960  volts. 


In  the  present  case ;—   C  =  23'3  amperes,  and  f  =  960  volts. 


=  990  volts, 
(v.)  As  will  be  shown  in  §  113:— 

Commercial  efficiency  =  ^=— '— . 
In  the  case  under  notice  the  oatput  ia  30  H.P.,  and  the  input :- 


\   748   J 


=  309  H.P. 
Thus  the  efficiency  is  ^-  x  100  =  97%. 

Thia  figure  is  unduly  high,  as,  in  order  to  simplify  the  exomple, 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  eddy  current,  frictional,  and  other 

*112.  Power  absorbed  by  a  Motor. — Tk^,  power  ab- 
soi-bed  iy  a  motor  is  approximately  proportional  to  its  load. 
The  faster  a  given  motor,  supplied  at  a  given  pressure, 
rotates,  the  less  work  it  does;  and  the  less  will  be  the 
power  absorbed,  for  the  greater  will  be  the  counter  E.M.F. 
The  more  slowly  the  motor  rotates,  i.e.  the  heavier  the 
work  it  has  to  do,  the  greater  the  power  absorbed,  as  the 
counter  E.M.F.  will  he  diminished.. 

Owing  to  the  absorption  of  power  being  practically  in 
proportion  to  the  demand,  electric  motors  possess  great 
advant^es  over  other  kinds  of  motor,  such  as  steam-,  gas-, 
or  oil-engines,  etc,  A  train  or  tram  motor,  for  instance,  on 
first  starting,  takes  a  large  current,  and  is  thus  able  to 
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exert  the  great  effort  required  at  startiug.  As  the  speed 
increases  the  counter  E.M.F.  rises ;  and  the  current,  and 
therefore  also  the  power  developed,  decrease.  When  the 
motor  is  running  at  full  speed,  it  takes  its  minimum 
current  and  power. 

The  electrical  power  absorbed  by  a  direct-current  motor 
is  given  by  the  praduct  of  the  current  passing  through  it 
and  the  pressure  at  its  terminals. 

ExAHriiE. — A  motor  connteted  to  raaina  hept  at  a  constant  pressure 
of  250  iwifs,  tnkei  a  carrent  of  75  amperes.  Whai  is  the  power 
delivered  to  it  f 

Power  =  E  X  G  (Chap.  II.) 
=  250  X  75 
=  18,750  watta 

=  1M^  =  25H.P. 
746 
113.  Efficiency  of  Motors. — Tbe  co-mmercial  ur  total 
efficiency  of  a  motor  is  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical  power 
given  out  by  it  to  the  electrical  power  delivered  to  it. 
Thus : —  percentage  commercial  efficiency  = 
Mechanical  power  given  out  x  100 
Electrical  power  delivered. 
Example. — A  nwtor  is  required  to  give  out  8  S.P.  when  used  on, 
maim  ot  llOrofts.     Assuming  that  its  commercial  efficiency  wiU  be 
88%,  what  cxnrent  mitsi  it  take  ? 
Let  a:  =  electrical  power  delivered.    Then  ;— 
H.P.  given  out  :  H.P.  put  in  ::  66  :  100 
i.e.:—  8      :  x         :;  66  :  100 

^  100  y  8 

=  9-i  H.P.    (Power  to  be  delivered.) 

The  current  therefore  =  91^i^«  (^^ 
110  (solts) 
=  62  amperes. 
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114.  Electrical  EFFiciENcr. — When  a  motor  first 
starts,  the  current  passing  through  it  is  comparatively  lai^e ; 
but  as  it  gets  up  speed,  its  counter  E.M,F,  increases  and  so 
cuts  the  current  down.  When  the  motor  is  at  rest,  and 
cuiTent  is  turned  on,  it  is  obviously  doing  no  work ;  as  no 
power  is  being  utilized,  though  the  current  through  it  is 
at  a  maximum.  Directly  the  motor  begins  to  turn  it 
commences  to  do  work ;  and  the  faster  it  runs,  the  greater 
becomes  its  back  E.M.F.,  and  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  power  utilized.  It  must  be  noted  that,  while,  aa  we  have 
seen,  the  torque  is  greatest  wlien  a  motor  is  running  very 
slowly,  and  decreases  as  the  speed  increases;  the  power 
given  out  increases  just  at  first,  and  then  decreases  as  the 
speed  rises,  and  the  proportiou  of  the  power  utilized  in- 
creases. The  ratio  or  proportiou  of  the  electrical  power 
utilized  to  that  given  to  the  motor,  is  a  measure  of  its 
electrical  efficiency. 

Thus ; —  percentage  electrical  efficiency  = 
Electrical  power  utilized  or  turned  into  motive  power  X  100 
Electrical  power  aupplied. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  clear  that  the  electrical 
power  utilized  =  EO,  and  that  the  power  supplied  is  EG 
(or  £G  +  ECs  in  the  case  of  shunt  or  compound  motors, 
where  Cs  is  the  current  in  the  shunt  winding). 

.  ■ .  percentage  electrical  efficiency  =  =-^ 

E  X  100 


or  electrical  efficiency  =  -p- 
Here  f ,  aa  before,  stands  for  the  back  E.M.F.  developed 
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by  the  motor,  and  £  for  the  working  pressure  applied  to  it. 
Thus  the  ekch-icat  efficiency  of  a  series  and  also  (approxi- 
mately) of  a  shunt  motor  is  the  ratio  of  its  back  E.M.F. 
to  the  working  E,M,F, ;  and  it  consequently  varies  at 
different  speeds,  being  nothing  when  the  motor  is  at  rest, 
and  increasing  as  the  speed  and  the  back  E.M.F.  rise. 

The  losses  in  a  motor  may  be  set  down  under  five  heads, 
thus : — 

(i.)  Friction  of  bearings,  gearing,  and  brushes. 

(ii.)  Air  friction. 

(iii.)  Hysteresis. 

(iv.)  Eddy  currents. 

(v.)  C^R  loss  in  armature  and  field  conductors. 

The  first  four  of  these  account  for  what  is  termed  the 
stray  power  in  a  motor. 

The  mechanical  and  the  commercial  or  total  efficiencies 
of  a  motor,  and  their  relations  to  the  electrical  efficiency, 
are  as  follows : — 

EFFICIENCY. 

Electrical  power  converted  into  Mechanical  \  Efficiency 

Electrical  =  =-,P2!^^i, 1— m J  electrical 

Electrical  power  absorbed.  I    IwigT 

Mechanical    power  avtiilable  for  useful  I  Elliciency 
.  work.  J     ni  the 

Mechanical  =  Bjeetrical  power  converted  into  Mecham-  )  mechani- 
cal power.  (.  ^  Pai*^- 

Mechanical  power  available  for  useful  1  Efficiency 
Commercial  (^  _     work.  <ofconver- 

or  Total     j      Electrical  power  absorbed.  /     sion. 

Electrical  Efficiency  x  Mechanical  Efficiency  =  {  Effiden^ 
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Elec.  P.  converted      Mech.  P.  available  _  Mech.  P.  available, 
Elec  P.  absorbed       Elec  P.  converted  ~   Elec.  P.  absorbed. 


The  difference  between  the  electrical  and  commercial 
efficiencies  of  a  motor  is  most  marked  when  it  is  fitted  with 
self-contained  speed -reducing  gear,  and  the  mechanical 
power  given  out  is  measured  at  the  slow  shaft  of  this 
gear  and  not  at  the  armature  shaft.  When  the  power  of 
a  motor  is  taken  directly  off  the  armature  shaft,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  efficiencies  is  a  minimum. 

115.  To  Calcdlate  the  Efficiency  of  a  Dynamo 
WHEN  USED  AS  A  MoTOR. — Knowing  the  output  of  a 
dynamo  at  a  given  speed,  and  its  resistance;  to  find  its 
electrical  efficiency  as  a  motor. 

Example. — A  series  dyjiamo  hjis  an  ormafKre  reMatance  of  *6  u, 
and  afidd  reaistunce  of  '6  iit;  andat  a  certain  speed  it  gives  »  current 
of  13  (Wftperea  at  115  terminal  v6lt>.  Find  its  electrieal  efficiency  as  a 
motor  at  that  speed  and  cvmnt. 

The  problem  is :— (i.)  To  find  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo, 
which  will,  of  course,  he  equivalent  to  the  back  E.M.F.  of 
the  machine  when  used  as  a  motor  at  that  speed  and 
current :  (ii.)  knowing  the  back  E.M.F.  and  the  resistance 
of  the  machine,  to  find  the  necessary  working  pressure  to 
force  a  current  of  12  amperes  through  the  motor:  and, 
(iii.)  knowing  the  watts  supplied  to  and  those  lost  in  the 
machine,  to  deduce  therefrom  its  electrical  efficiency  as  a 
motor, 

(i.)  The  total  resistance  of  the  machine  is  1'2  tu,^  and 
the  loss  of  volts  in  it  is  12  X  1-2  =  14-4  volts.  The  total 
volts  generated  by  the  dynamo  consequently  =  115  -|-  14-4 
=  129-4  volts.     The  back  E.M.F.'f  of  the  machine,  when 

'  See  footnote,  p.  323. 
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used  as  a  motor  at  the  given  speed,  will  therefore  be  129'4 
volts. 

(ii.)  The   necessary  pressure   E  to   force  a  current  C 
tbroHgh  a  known  resistance  B,  against  a  back  E.M.F.  E 


E  =  {GxE)+  E. 


lu  this  case : — 


i:=(12  X  1-2) +129-4 
=  14-4  +  120-4 
^  143-8  volts, 
(iii.)  The  watts  supplied  to  the  machine  =  143'8  x  12 
=  1725-6  =  say,  1726  watts. 

The  watts  lost  in  machine  =  C^M  (Chap.  IV.). 
-  12^  X  1-2 
=  144  X  12 
=  172-8,  say  173  watts. 
.  ■ .  watts  available  as  motive  power  =  1726  —  173  =  1553, 
making  no  allowances  for  other  losses  in  the  machine. 

.■.  electrical  efficiency  = 

■^  1726 

=  90%. 
The  above  method  is  instructive,  but  of  course  the  shortest  . 
way  to  find  the  electrical  efficiency,  knowing  I!  and  E,  is 
as  follows : — 

Electrical  efficiency  =  = —  {§  114) 

^  129-4  X  100 

143-8 
=  90%. 
The  reader  should  compare  the  two  methods. 
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116.  Lead  of  Dynamos  and  Motors.—  Iq  Cbap.  VIII. 
it  was  briefly  explained  that  the  field  of  a  dynamo,  and 
therefore  also  the  neutral  points  on  the  commutator,  are 
twisted  round  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  giving  of  a  forward  lead  to  the  brushes. 
That  is  to  say,  the  latter  have  also  to  be  moved  round 
slightly,  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  from  their  theoi'etical 
positions. 

In  a  motor,  the  field  is  likewise  twisted  or  distorted,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  rotation.  It  is  con- 
sequently necessary  to  give  the  brushes  a  backward  lead  or 
a  lag. 

The  reasons  for  the  above  may  be  roughly  understood 
from  the  following  figures,  dealing  with  2-poIe  fields 
only;  though,  be  it  remembered,  the  lead  of  a  dynamo  is 
forward,  and  of  a  motor  backward,  whatever  the  number 
of  field  poles.i 

Fig.  183, 1.,  represents  the  flux  through,  and  the  conse- 
quent polarity  (dotted  N.S.)  of  the  armature  core  of  a 
dynamo  or  motor  when  stationary,  and  when  no  current  is 
flowing  through  the  armature.  The  diameter  of  com- 
mutation (Chap.  VIII.)  would  then  be  as  shown  by  the 
vertical  dotted  line  D.  Now  suppose  (Fig.  183,  II.)  the 
armature  is  driven  as  a  dynamo  in  the  direction  of  the 
curved  arrow.  The  current  flowing  in  the  two  halves  of 
the  armature  will  then  be  such  as  magnetize  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  core  as  shown,  neglecting  for  the  moment 
the  magnetization  of  the  core  by  the  field, 

'  Some  machinea  are  constructed  witli  a  view  of  reducing  or 
altflgether  doing  away  with  the  necesaity  for  lead  or  lag,  but  such 
cannot  be  considered  here. 
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In  Fig.  183,  III  the  joint  effect  of  the  magnetizations 
of  the  core  due 
to  (i.)  the  flux  of 
the  field,  and  (ii.) 
the  flow  of  current 
in  the  armature, 
is  shown;  the  con- 
sequent twist  of 
the  field  being 
approximately  as 
drawn  in  Fig.  178. 
The  dotted  line  D 
represents  the 
new  diameter  of 
commutation,  this 
being  twisted 
round  in  the 
direction  of  rota- 
tion. 

Now,  if  the 
polarity  of  the 
F.Ms,  and  the 
direction  of  rota- 
tion are  to  he  the 
same  as  before ; 
when  the  machine 
is  used  as  a  motor, 
the  current  must 
be  sent  in  the  op- 
posite direction 
The    polarity   of 


Fio.  163.— Lead  and  Lng'of  Bnuhea. 
throngh   the   armature   coils   (§  108)- 
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the  core  due  to  the  curreDt  flowing  through  its  coils  will 
then  be  as  shown  in  Fig,  183,  IV.  Thus  the  joint  effect  of 
the  magDetizatioQS  of  the  core  due  to  the  current  and  to  the 
field,  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  183,  V. ;  and  the  dotted  line 
or  diameter  of  commutation  JJ,  being  twisted  in  a  backward 
direction  from  its  theoretical  or  upright  position  (Fig.  183, 
I.),  it  follows  that  the  lead  of  the  brushes  must  also  be 
backward.* 

*117.  Difference  in  Action  between  Series  and 
Shunt  Motors.  Starting  Switches, — The  field  m^nets 
of  motors  may  be  eitherseries-,  shunt-,  or  com  pound -wound; 
or  they  may  be  separately  excited,  these  terms  having  the 
same  general  meaning  as  when  applied  to  dynamos  (Chap. 
VIII.).  The  method  adopted  depends  both  upon  the  supply 
circuit  from  which  the  motor  is  to  derive  its  current,  and  on 
the  work  for  which  it  is  intended ;  for  what  will  succeed  well 
under  certain  conditions  may  work  veiy  badly  under  others. 
Com  pound -wound  motors  possess  certain  advantages  over 
those  with  plain  series  or  shunt  excitation  under  definite 
conditions;  and  such  are  briefly  referred  to  in  §  118. 
Separately -excited  motors  are  so  rarely  employed,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  deal  with  them  here. 

The  series  motor  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  used 
■   for  heavy  work,  especially  for  traction  purposes  (§  129), 

I  Some  confusion  ia  likely  to  arise  aa  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
indicated  by  the  signs  in  the  little  circles  in  Figs.  178  and  183.  In 
all  cases,  for  the  eake  of  uniformity,  the  4-  sign  should  denote  that 
the  current  is  flowing  outwards,  and  the  -  sign  that  it  ia  flowing 
inwards.  This  ia  also  the  way  the  signs  would  be  used  in  the  case 
of  generators.  In  some  motor  diagrams  that  we  have  seen,  however, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  the  +  sign  denoting  the  inward  flow  of  the 
current,  and  the  -  sign  the  outward  flow. 
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where  a  very  large  torque  is  required  at  startiDg.  From 
Fig.  184,  which  shows  the  connections  of  such  a  motor,  it 
must  be  evident  that,  when  the  pressure  is  first  applied, 
the  back  E.M.F.  is  a  minimum,  and  a  large  current  flows 
through  both  armature  and  fleld  coils,  the  latter  being 
excited  to  their  greatest  degree.  In  practice,  a  switch  is 
used  which  inserts  resistance  in  the  circuit  when  the 
motor  is  started.  Otherwise  a  very  large  current  would 
pass,  which  would  probably  result  in  the  dangerous  heating 
of  both  armature  and  field-magnet  windings,  especially  if 
the  motor  had  to  start  against  a  heavy  load. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  such  starting  switch  (§  119), 

Sia.  184. —Circuit  of  Series  Motor. 

and  a  simple  form  is  shown  dii^rammatically  in  Fig.  185. 
When  the  lever  Z  is  in  the  position  shown,  no  current 
passes  through  the  motor.  When  i  is  placed  on  the 
second  contact,  the  current  is  put  on,  but  through  the 
whole  of  the  resistance.  As  the  motor  gets  up  speed,  the 
lever  may  be  successively  moved  over  the  stops  to  the  last 
contact  C,  when  the  full  pressure  will  be  applied  to  the 
motor,  the  mains  from  which  the  supply  is  taken  being 
supposed  to  be  kept  at  a  constant  F.D.  The  speed  of  a 
series  motor  may  be  altered  by  varying  the  pressure  at 
its  terminals;  and  this  is  another  feature  which  makes  it 
80  useful  in  traction  work  ;.the  alteration  of  pressure  being 
eflfected,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  a  variable  resistance 
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in  circuit.     With  such  a  motor,  the  speed  ia  proportional 
to  the  pressure,  and  the  torque  to  the  current. 

Series  motors  are  not  adapted  for  stationary  work  where 
the  load  varies  considerably,  as  in  the  driving  of  the  shaft- 
ing or  machinery  in  a  factory,  where  machines  are  con- 
stantly being  thrown  on  and  ofl  by  means  of  fast  and  loose 
pulleys.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  load  is  suddenly 
taken  off  the  motor  while  the  pressure  is  kept  on  its 
terminals,  it  will  instantly  begin  to  "  race  "  or  run  at  a 

FM 


f^j^-^MMM^ 
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Fig.  ISS.— Simple  Starting  Switch  for  Series  Motor. 

high  rate  of  speed.  Series  motors  are,  however,  suit- 
able for  driving  fans,  pumps,  and  other  machines  with 
a  constant  load. 

Shunt  motors  differ  very  materially  in  their  action  from 
aeries  motors,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  connection  of 
the  field  coils  to  the  circuit  (Fig,  186).  Unlike  the  series 
motor,  with  a  steady  pressure,  the  excitation  of  the  fields 
will  always  be  the  same,  the  current  in  the  armature  alone 
alterii^.  The  latter  will  tend  to  run  at  a  fairly  uniform 
speed  at  varying  loads.  Thus  if  the  load  be  increased,  the 
speed,  and  therefore  alao  the  counter  E,M.F.,  momentarily 
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fall  off,  and  a  stronger  current  passes  through  tlie  armature, 
eoabling  it  to  esert  a  greater  torque.  Conversely,  if  the 
load  decreases,  the  counter  E.M.F.  will  increase,  aud  this 
will  decrease  the  armature  current,  and  consequently  the 
torque  also.  Thus  the  speed  will  remain  fairly  constant. 
Though  shunt  motors  are  not,  like  seiies  motors,  adapted 
for  starting  against  a  heavy  load,  owing  to  the  excita- 
tion being  constant;  they  are  very  suitable  for  ordinary 
motive  purposes,  such  as  driving  stationary  machines 
of  various  kinds. 

The  starting  switches  for  shunt  motors  differ  from 
those  used  with  series 
motors.  The  current 
must  first  be  sent 
through  the  field 
coils,  and  then 
through  the  armature 
with     resistance     in 

-     ,c^    ^-     -^  .01    ^u^  series,    which    latter 

FiQ.  186.— Circuit  of  Shunt  Motor.  ' 

may  afterwards  be 
gradually  cut  out.  Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  187.  One  end  of  both  the  armature  and 
F.M.  circuits  is  joined  to  one  supply  terminal  T— ;  the  other 
ends,  as  well  as  the  resistances  £,  B',  and  B",  being  con- 
nected, in  the  order  shown,  to  the  con  tact- tongues  i,  2, 
3,  .4,  5,  &nd6.  Cisa  contact-piece  pivoted  atj?,  and  capable 
of  rotation,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  curved  arrow, 
by  means  of  the  handle  IT.  When  it  is  moved  far  enough 
to  connect  together  tongues  J  and  2,  the  current  passes 
through  the  F.M.  coils.  A  further  movement  connects 
i,  S,  and  3,  and  puts  the   current  on  to   the   armature 
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■  through  the  resistances  R,  Hf,  and  K'.  The  next  step  short- 
circuits  B,  the  next  both  R  aod  K,  and  the  last  R,  If, 
and  R",  so  that  there  is  then  no  extmaeoiis  resistance  in  the 
armature  circuit.  Ih  practice,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  more  than  three  resistance  steps. 

Practical   forms    of    motor- star  ting    switch    are    dealt 
with  in  §g  119-124.     

The  speed  of  a 
scries  or  shunt 
motor,  supplied  from 
constant  pressure 
mains,  may  be  varied 
by  altering  its  field 
excitation.  It  will 
run  faster  if  the  field 
excitation  be  weak- 
ened, and  slower  if 
it  be  strengthened  : 
the  load  being  kept 
constant.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of 
the  field,  the  back 
E.M.F.  decreases, 
and  the  latter  is  only  restored  (so  as  to  keep  the  product 
f  G  constant)  by  an  increase  of  speed,  which  thereupon 
takes  place;  and  vice  versd  (§  114). 

The  field  excitation  of  motors  may  be  governed  in  much 
the  same  ways  aa  that  of  dynamos  (§§  II  and  12). 

118.  Compound- WOUND    Motors.— It  was    explained 
in  I  8  that  the  effect  of  compound  winding  in  dynamos  is 
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to  cause  them  to  generate  a  constant  E.M.F.  when  driven 
at  a  const&Dt  speed ;  even  though  the  current"  taken  out  of 
the  machioe  varies  within  wide  limits.  Conversely,  if  we 
wind  a  motor  with  both  shunt  and  series  coils,  it  will  run 
at  a  constant  speed  when  supplied  at  a  constant  pressure, 
even  though  the  load  varies  considerably.  But  while  in 
a  dynamo  the  shunt  and  series  coils  help  each  other,  or 
are  cumulative  in  effect ;  a  compound  motor  must  be 
differentially  tommd,  that  is  to  say,  the  series  coil  must 
oppose  or  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  shunt  coil. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows: — Consider  a  simple 
shunt-wound  machine  (Fig.  186)  supplied  at  a  given  con- 
stant pressure  V,  and  running  at  a  certain  speed  with  a 
given  load.  If  the  load  be  considerably  reduced,  the' cur- 
rent in  the  armature  must  decrease :  but  the  current  cannot 
decrease  unless  in  some  way  the  back  E.M.F.  of  the 
armature  be  increased.  The  motor  consequently  runs  at 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  in  order  to  bring  about  this  increase 
in  the  back  E.M.F.  Now  suppose  the  machine  to  be 
differentially  compounded  (Fig.  188),  so  that  the  effect  of 
Se  is  to  oppose  that  of  Sh.  Then,  whenever  a  reduction  of 
load  takes  place,  the  current  flowing  through  the  armature 
and  Se  will  decrease,  and  the  flux  of  the  field  will  increase, 
thus  enabling  the  machine  to  generate  a  proportionately 
greater  counter  E.M.F.  without  any  increase  in  speed. 

In  a  compound -wound  dynamo  the  speed  is  kept  con- 
stant, and  the  current  in  the  armature  and  series  winding 
varies  with  the  load,  the  effect  of  the  series  winding  being 
to  help  the  shunt  winding,  and  prevent  the  F.D.  at  the 
terminals  from  altering.  In  a  compound  diflerentially- 
woi^nd  motor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  working  P.I), 
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whicli  is  kept  constant.  The  curreat  in  the  armature  and 
series  winding  varies  with  the  load,  but  the  effect  of  the 
series  winding  is  to  oppose  the  shunt  winding,  and  prevent 
the  speed  from  altering. 

Compound  motors  are  most  useful  when  frequent  stop- 
pt^es  are  necessary,  and  when  the  load  varies  suddenly. 
Where  large  starting  torque  is  required,  and  constant  speed 
is  not  important,  the  motor  windings  should  be  cumulative, 
not  differential.  Large  starting  torque  may  be  obtained, 
without  sacrificing  constancy  in  speed,  by  arranging  the 
switch  gear  and  the 
windings  so  that  the 
latter  are  cumula- 
tive on  st-arting  the 
motor;  the  series 
windings  being  dif- 
ferentially connected 
when  the  motor  has 
attained  its  n( 
tipeed.  Compound 
motors  are  not  often  used,  however,  as  well-designed  series 
and  shunt  machines  will  fulfil  moat  conditions  but  that 
of  absolutely  constant  speed,  and  the  latter  is  not  often 


Fio.  188.— Cir=uit  of  Compound  Motor. 


As  will  be  evident  from  Fig,  188,  there  is  just  a  possi- 
bility of  reversing  the  polarity  of  a  differential  compound 
motor,  unless  the  usual  care  is  taken  to  start  up  gradually. 
This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  so  arranging  the  switch, 
that  the  aeries  coil  is  cither  short-circuited,  or  its  connec- 
tion reversed,  at  the  moment  of  starting. 

An  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  a  compound-wound 
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dynamo  to  motor  work  is  given  in  Example  (b),  § 
127. 

119.  Motor-starting  Switches. — In  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  was  explained  that  a  multiple-way  switch, 
connected  with  a  graduated  resistance,  must  be  used  with 
motors;  so  that  the  current  may  be  applied  gradually  to 
the  latter  on  starting;  and,  when  necessary,  varied  in 
streogtb  during  working.  Practical  forms  of  motor-start- 
ing switch  have  various  devices  for  ensuring  the  protection 
of  the  motor  from  overheating ;  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
of  these,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  careless  attendant  to 
do  harm. 

Referring  to  Fig.  185,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  a  simple 
multiple-way  switch  be  used,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
operator  from  working  the  lever  round  quickly  instead  of 
gradually,  and  so  practically  putting  the  full  pressure  on 
to  the  motor  before  it  has  had  time  to  start.  In  the  best 
forms  of  motor- starting  switch,  sometimes  termed  fool- 
proof switches,  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  the  switch 
lever  to  be  moved  over  the  stops  otherwise  than  slowly. 

A  switch  for  use  for  starting  purposes  only  is  termed  a 
motor-starting  switch  or  rJieostat.  or  motor  starter;  while 
a  motor  controller  or  regidating  rheostat  is  a  switch  which 
enables  the  speed  to  be  governed  by  altering  the  resistance 
in  circuit;  and  a  reversing  controller  enables  also  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  to  be  altered  at  will.  In  acontioller,  the  two 
functions  of  starting  and  controlling  are  combined  in  one 
switch.  The  graded  resistances  used  with  these  switches 
are  generally  formed  of  wire,  this  being  mounted  and  in- 
sulated in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.     It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while 
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the  resistance  coils  of  a  starter  are  only  required  to  carry 
current  during  the  very  short  time  occupied  by  the  motor 
in  getting  up  speed ;  those  of  a  "  controller  "  or  speed  regu- 
lator have  to  carry  current  continuously,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  ample  carrying  capacity.  All  the  best  switches 
are  now  so  arranged  that  the  contact  lever  automatically 
returns  to  the  "  oflf"  position  should  the  supply  f 
fail  or  fail,  or  the  current  become  excessive. 


FiQ.  ise.— Simple  Slow  Starter  and  Controller  for  Series  Motor. 

102.  Starters  fok  Series  Motors. — For  a  series-wound 
motor  driving,  say,  a  fan ;  the  starter  and  controller  would 
be  combined  in  one,  the  connections  of  the  circuit  being  as 
in  Fig.  185.  To  prevent  the  resistance  being  cut  out  too 
quickly,  some  such  arrangement  as'is  given  in  Fig.  189 
would  be  preferable.  Here  the  movable  switch-arm  A, 
which  is  shown  in  the  "off"  position,  is  rotated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curved  arrow  by  the  hand-wheel  H,  through  worm 
or  screw-gearing  G,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  turned 
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too  quickly.  Wlien  A  has  been  moved  a  short  distance 
from  the  position  illustrated,  its  right-hand  end  makes  con- 
tact with  the  curved  contact-plate  G,  and  its  left-hand  end 
with  the  first  of  the  resistance  contacts  /;  and  the  current 
is  thus  put  on  to  the  motor  through  the  whole  of  the 
resistance  H  As  A  moves  further  round,  the  resistance  is 
gradually  cut  out.     The  fuses  F  must  be  carefully  adjusted 


Fia.  190,— Simple  Slow  Starter  and  Controller  for  Series  Motor  (Moj). 

to  prevent  too  heavy  a  current  passing  through  the  motor 
from  any  unforeseen  cause ;  and  no  other  switch  than  that 
on  the  controUor  should  be  used,  thus  making  it  certain 
that  all  the  resistance  is  in  circuit  every  time  the  motor  is 
started.  An  actual  switch  of  this  description  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  190,  the  resistance  coils  being  mounted  in  the  frame 
behind.  The  upper  part  of  this  frame  lias  been  cut  away 
in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  figure. 
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Whea  it  is  uot  necessary  that  any  of  the  resistance 
should  be  in  circuit  after  the  series  motor  has  started, 
some  such  switch  as  that  diagrammed  in  Fig.  191  may  be 
employed.  A  helical  spring  coiled  round  the  arm  axle  P,  and 
acting  on  the  switch-arm  A,  tends  to  keep  it  in  tlie  "off" 
position  against  the  stop  S.  This  arm  carries  a  soft  iron 
armature  /,  which 
is  held  by  the  poles 
of  the  electro-mag- 
net H  when,  in 
starting  the  motor, 
the  arm  has  been 
gradually  forced 
over  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  The  coil 
of  the  magnet  is 
connected  up  as 
shown,  and  should 
anything  happen  to 
interrupt  the  cur- 
rent, A  will  be  re- 
leased, and  will  fly  over  to  the  "  off"  position,  E  is  usually 
shunted  by  a  small  resistance  B,  so  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  main  current  Howa  through  it.  This  device  is 
termed  a  •no-voltage  release,  and  ensures  that  all  the 
resistance  is  in  circuit  every  time  the  motor  is  started. 
With  this  type  of  starter  it  is  usual  to  have  a  separate 
switch  for  breaking  circuit,  as  indicated  at  Sw;  and  it  will 
be  clear  that  when  the  motor  is  stopped  by  opening  SiV,  A 
will  be  released.  Further,  it  will  be  impossible  to  close 
the  circuit  at  the  starter  until  it  has  bsen  first  closed  at 


Pio.  191.— starter  for  Secies  Mol 
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Sli'.  It  would  be  well  to  fix  Sw  out  of  arm's  length  of  A, 
so  that  the  operator  could  not  hold  A  over  with  one  hand, 
then  close  the  circuit  at  Sw,  and  so  defeat  the  purpose  in 
view. 

In  Fig.  191a  we  have  a  digram  of  a  combined  starter 
and  regulator  for  a  series  motor,  the  actual  appliance  being 
shown  in  Fig.  191b.  In  the  former  figure,  the  armature 
lever  A  and  the  handle  lever  H  are  shown  in  an  inter- 


Fia.  191a. — Diagram  at  Series  Motor  Regulator  (Veritjs), 

mediate  position,  as  they  would  he  in  the  act  of  putting 
the  switch  "  on,"  or  as  if  they  were  flying  "  off'" ;  while  in 
the  latter  the  levers  are  in  the  "  off "  position.  A  and 
.ffare  pivoted  about  the  same  axis,  but  A  only  is  acted 
upon  by  the  pull-oflF  spring,  which  happens  when  the  mag- 
net M  is  too  weak  to  hold  A  to  itself.  One  of  the  supply 
mains  (say  the  —  )  is  connected  through  the  field  F  and 
armature  Ar  of  tlie  motor  to,  say,  the  left-hand  terminal 
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T,  and  the  other  maia  to  the  right-hand  terminal  T.  No 
current  can  flow  until  (by  moving  ff  to  the  right  and 
forcing  A  round  in  front  of  it)  the  armature  of  A  is 
brought  against  the  poles  of  M,  and  the  extremity  of  A 
makes  contact  with  the  stud  iS'.  Current  then  flows  vid 
T,  M,  S,  A,  and  H  to  the  stud  S",  and  thence  through  the 
whole  of  the  resistance  B  to  the  motor,  .ffis  then  moved 
lacJcwards  to  cut  out  the  resistance,  and  may  be  left  on  any 
intermediate   stop   to   regulate   the   speed  of  the  motor. 


Km.  191b.— Seriee  Motor  Regulator  (Veritja). 

Should  the  pressure  fall,  or  the  supply  fail,  M  will  release 
A,  and  the  latter  will  fly  round  to  the  off  position,  forcing 
H  in  front  of  ir.  To  stop  the  motor  the  key  .ff'is  depressed, 
thus  short-circuiting  M;  and  the  same  thing  happens. 

The  apparatus  illustrated  has  only  a  no-voltage  release, 
but  an  t.ecess-current  or  merhad  release  is  obtained  by  fitting 
another  magnet  in  the  circuit  between  2"  and  M\  and 
arranging  that  its  armature,  when  strongly  enough  at- 
tracted, shall  bring  two  contacts  tc^ether  and  sliort-circuit 
M.  These  two  contacts  could  also  be  brought  together 
by  hand,  and  would  then  take  the  place  of  the  key  K. 
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121.  Stabtebs  for  Shunt  Motors.— The  siaWer  of  a 
shunt  motor  is  different  from  that  of  a  series  one,  pro- 
vision having  to  be  made  for  the  shuot  field  circuit.  The 
connections  of  such  an  oae,  with  a  no-voIt£^e  release,  are 
given  in  Fig.  192;  the  actual  switch,  mounted  on  the  front  of 
an  iron  case  containing 
the  resistance,  being 
shown  in  Fig.  193.  Re- 
ferring to  the  former 
figure,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  switch-arm  SA 
is  in  the  "  on  "  position. 
The  current  entering 
from  the  mains  vid  the 
double-pole  switch  S, 
proceeds  to  X,  where 
it  divides,  part  going 
ihroUfjh  the  field  coil  F, 
and  the  main  current 
through  the  armature 
A,  The  armature  cur- 
rent enterstbe  "starter" 
at  the  terminal  Arm, 
and  traversing  the 
switch  lever,  leaves  by 
the  terminal  LINE, 
and  thence  proceeds  through  S  back  to  the  supply 
mains.  The  field  current  from  X  and  F  enters  at  the 
terminal  FlELB,  traverses  the  coil  of  the  "  hold-on " 
magnet  E,  and  thence  completes  its  journey  through 
the  whole  of  the  resistance,  and  through  the  switch-arm. 
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to  the   terminal  Line  on  the  other  aide  of  the  supply 
circuit. 

When  the  supply  is  cut  off  by  opening  S,  or  should  the 
field  circuit  be  accidentally  broken,  the  magnet  E  will 
release  the  switch-arm,  which  will  thereupon  fly  to  the 
"off"  stop  0,  the  shock  being  taken  by  a  spring  buffer,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  193. 


Fio.  IW.— Stater  for  Shunt  Motot  (Ward  Leonard). 
Itshould  be  noticed  (in  Fig.  192)  that  when  the  switch- 
arm  is  "  off,"  A  and  F  form  a  closed  circuit  with  the  resist- 
ance R  and  magnet  E;  the  inductance  of  F  has  con- 
sequently no  chance  of  causing  destructive  sparking  when 
the  current  is  shut  off.  In  starting  the  motor,  S  is  first 
closed,  and  then,  as  the  switch-arm  is  slowly  put  on,  the 
resistance  E,  which,  to  start  with,  is  all  in  circuit  with  A,  is 
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gradually  traasferred  from  A'^  to  ^a  circuit  The  value 
of  ^  is  too  small  to  affect  appreciably  the  curreot  id  F, 
which  necessarily  consists  of  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  turns  of  fine  wire.  This  arraogement  is  adopted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rendering  the  breaking  of  the  shunt 
circuit  uQuecessary.  It  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  diagram 
Fig.  194,  which  gives  the  circuit  connections  of  Fig.  192, 
and  is  similarly  lettered  but  differently  arranged.  The 
two  figures  should  be  compared. 

Simply  arranged  circuit  diagrams  such  aa  these  are  very 


FjQ.  194,— Circuit  Diagram  of  Fig.  192. 

useful  in  helping  one  to  understand  motor  couDections. 
Others  are  given  in  Figs.  197,  200,  and  203. 

Fig.  195  shows  the  connections,  and  Fig.  196  an  eleva- 
tion and  plan,  of  a  motor  starter  willi  two  automatic  re- 
leases. The  first  of  these  acts  when  the  supply  is  cut  off 
{no  voltage  release) ;  and  the  second  in  the  event  of  the 
armature  current  exceeding  a  given  amount,  as  would 
happen  if  the  motor  were  overloaded,  and  its  speed  and  back 
E.M.F.  were  consequently  much  reduced ;  or  if  the  attendant 
attempted  to  switch  out  the  rheostat  resistance  too 
quickly.     The  latter  is  thus  termed  an  ov&rhad  release. 
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Referring  to  Fig.  195,  A  is  the  no-voltage  release  coil, 
which  is  in  series  with  the  field  winding  of  the  motor  M; 
<  and  B  the  overload  release  coil,  which  is  connected  in  the 
main  or  armature  circuit.  S  and  S'  are  two  switch-arms 
moving  about  the  same  centre,  but  independently  of  one 
another.  Springs  coiled  about  their  spindles  tend  to  pull 
them  "  off"  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  by  the  curved 
arrows.     Fig.  197  is  a  circuit  diagram  of  the  connections, 


Fig.  196.— Cauaestioan  of  Motor  Starter  (Siemens). 

parts  of  this  corresponding  with  those  of  Fig.  195,  being 
similarly  lettered. 

The  starter  is  mnuipulatod  by  the  handle  If  (Fig.  196), 
which,  when  turned  left-handedly,  putaS"'on";  and,  when 
turned  right-handedly,  puts  iS'  "on,"  S  is  shown  "  on  "  in 
both  figures,  and  it  acts  as  amaia  S.P.  switch  with  auxiliary 
carbon  contacts  C,  C.  As  will  be  noticed,  putting  S  "  on  " 
completes  the  shunt  circuit,  and  a  hinged  catch  C  (Fig.  196), 
carried  on  the  arm  S,  engages  with  a  fixed  catch  (7  on  the 
armature  a,  which  by  this  time  is  drawn  hard  down  on  to 
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the  pole  of  its  magnet  A.     S  is  in  this  maaner  held  "  on  " 
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Fig.  186— SiemenB  Motor  Starter  (ElevaWon  and  Plan). 

ug^Dst  the  tension  of  a  coiled  spring  which  tends  to  pull  it 
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oflf  into  the  sto[)-jawa  J,  the  latter  beiog  unconnected  with 
any  part  of  the  circuit. 

While  S  is  beiog  put  on,  S'  is  in  its  off  position,  which 
is  approximately  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  d.  ff  being 
now  turned  right-handedly,  S'  first  reaches  the  position 
shown  in  the  figures,  this  completing  the  armature  circuit 
through  the  whole  of  the  resistance  E.  When  the  latter  is 
all  cut  out,  the  notch  ti' engages  with  the  second  hinged 
catch  G"  on  S,  and  so  locks  A'  in  position. 

When  it  is  desired   to   stop   the  motor,  the  handle  is 


ARMATURE 

Fio.  187.— Circuit  Diftgram  of  Fig.  195, 

turned  left-handed  ly,  this  causing  the  catch  C"  to  lift  C 
off  C  and  so  release  S,  S"  at  the  same  time  travelling 
round  to  its  off  position. 

Should  the  current  be  interrupted  while  the  motor  is 
running,  the  armature  a  will  fly  up,  thus-  raising  C  and 
allowing  0"  to  release  »,  S"  then  flying  off.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  current  in  the  overload  coil  B  gets  too  great,  the 
armature  a',  which  normally  is  not  attracted,  will  fly  up, 
and  in  so  doing  will  push  up  the  rod  r  and  knock  G  off  C, 
thus  releasing  both  S  and  ^. 
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As  explained  at  the  commeocement  of  this  description, 
the  overload  release  also  acts  if  the  attendant  switches 
the  resistance  out  of  circuit  too  quickly,  the  current  in 
B  (i.  e.  in  the  armature  circuit)  rising  above  the  normal. 

122.  Starters  for  Shunt  and  Compound  Motors  — 
The  foiin  of  starter  for  use  with  a  compound  motor  is 


Ftii.  198.— starter  for  Shuat  or  Compound  Motor  (Sturtevant). 

virtually  the  same  as  that  employed  with  a  shunt  motor, 
the  aeries  winding  being  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  armature  circuit. 

A  starter  with  both  no-voltaije  and  overload  releases,  and 
suitable  for  either  shunt  or  compound  motors,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  198 ;  and  a  diagram  of  the  coonections  is  giyen  in 
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Fig.  199.  Referring  to  the  latter,  the  current  entering  at  the 
terminal  marked  +,  passes  through  the  magnet  coil  M  of 


the  overload  release,  to  the  switch-lever  L,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  shown  in  the  "off"  position,  Aa  soon  as  i  is 
moved  up  to  make  contact   with  the   first   stud   5",  the 
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current  divides ;  part  going  through  the  resistance  Jt  and  vid 
the  —  terminal  to  the  seriea  coil  Ss  (if  a  compound  motor) 
and  armatu re^, and  part  through  the  eJectro-magnet^to  the 
shunt  winding  Sb.  As  the  lever  Z  is  moved  up  towards  S, 
the  effect  is  to  take  S  out  of  the  armature  circuit  and  put 
it  into  the  shunt  circuit.  When  the  iron  armature  a,  fixed 
on  the  switch  lever,  comes  agaioat  the  poles  of  H,  the 
laminated  copper  brush  C  bears  iigainst  the  blocks  B,  B, 
and  so  affords  a  better  path  for  the  current  than  through 
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FiQ.  200.— Circuit  DiogFuu  of  Fig.  199. 

the  spindle  s.  Should  the  supply  voltage  fail,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  M  will  release  a,  and  Z  will 
fly  off  under  the  tension  of  a  helical  spring  coiled  round 
itfl  spindle  s.  If,  on  the  other  band,  there  should  be  an 
overload  on  the  motor,  tending  to  pull  it  up  and  thus 
cause  an  excess  of  current  to  Sow  through  the  armature ; 
this  excess  current,  passing  through  M,  will  cause  it  to 
attract  its  armature,  so  bringing  two  contacts  together 
at  K   which  will  short-circuit  Ji,  and  cause  the  switch 
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to  fly  off  These  connections  between  S  and  M  are  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  but  they  are  indicated  at  G  in 
Fig,  200,   which  is  a   circuit  diagram  of  Fig.  199,  and 


should  be  carefully  compared  therewith.  When  only  the 
normal  current  is  Howiug,  the  attraction  between  M  and 
its  armature  is  not  sufficient  to  pull  the  latter  up.     The 
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di^am  (Fig.  199)  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  198, 
which  illufitrateB  the  actual  apparatus.  In  the  latter 
figure  the  armature  of  M  is  "  on,"  and  the  contacts  at  K 
are  closed,  while  in  Fig.  199  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
motor  may  be  "  shut  off"  by  raising  this  armature  by 
hand.  A  similar  arrangement  is  shown  a,t  M  in  Figs.  201 
and  202. 

Fig.  201  gives  a  view  and  Fig,  202  the  connections  of 
a  "  starter  "  which  possesses  some  novel  features.  Chief 
of  these  is  an  automatic  mimetic  clutch,  which  prevents 
the  operator  switching  on  the  main  current,  should  the 
field-magnet  not  be  well  excited,  or  should  the  pressure  be 
too  low ;  while  it  automatically  releases  the  switch-arm  if 
either  the  voltage  falls  or  the  current  fails. 

The  handle-arm.^  is  not  attached  to  the  switch-lever£,but 
is  only  held  to  it  electro-magnetically  when  the  conditions 
are  suitable.  Portions  of  L  and  A  are  of  iron,  and  are  fitted 
with  pole-pieces  extending  across  the  face  of  a  coil  K, 
which  surrounds  the  iron  spindle  of  the  switch ;  the  com- 
bination forming  the  electro-magnetic  clutch  alluded  to. 
The  ends  of  this  coil  are  at  E.  (7  is  a  temporary  contact, 
the  office  of  which  will  be  explained  presently ;  while  M  is 
the  maximum  current  cut-out,  and  ff  a  switching- oEf 
handle.  The  switch  is  shown  "  off"  in  the  figure,  and  the 
switcbiug-on  is  effected  in  the  followii^  manner.  The 
handle-arm  A  is  turned  to  the  left  so  as  to  bring  its  pole- 
piece  P  against  that  (/*")  of  the  switch-lever  L.  In  doing 
this  temporary  contact  is  made  at  G,  this  energizing  the 
field-mi^ets  FM  and  the  clutcb-coil  K,  which  are  con- 
nected in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202.  A  pause  of  a  few 
seconds  is  then  made  to  allow  the  field-coils  to  become  fuUy 
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excited ;  otherwise  the  clutch-magnet  will  not  be  sufficiently 
BtroDg  to  allow  A  to  draw  L  over  to  the  right,  a  helical 
spring,  which  is  fitted  behind  the  base,  tending  to  keep 
L  in   the   "off"   position.     The   due    excitation   of  the 


magnets  is  thus  assured.  The  switch-lever  L  may  then 
be  drawn  slowly  over  the  resistance  contacts  B,  until  the 
full  "  on "  position  is  reached,  whereon  the  handle-arm 
A  will  be  locked  by  a  spring  detent,  which  is  not  observ- 
able in  the  figure,  it  being  behind  A.    MA  and  L  move 
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rouQd,A  leaves  0;  but  the  current  for  JChy  that  time  has 
another  path  vid  L  and  (f.  Should  the  atteadant  attempt 
to  switch  on  too  rapidly,  the  current  in  the  cut-out  coil  M, 
which  is  in  series  with  the  motor  armature  A',  becomes 
strong  enough  to  raise  its  own  armature.  The  etfect  of  this 
will  be  that  the  clutch-coil  K  will  be  short-circuited,  and 
L  will  be  released  from  A,  the  spring  before-mentioned 
bringing  L  once  more  to  the  "off"  position  against  the 
rubber  buffer  B.   This  short-circuiting  may  also  be  effected 


Fia.  203.— Circuit  Diagrain  of  Fig, 


by  hand,  by  pushing  up  a  small  handle  H;  this  raising 
the  cut-out  armature,  and  bringing  together  the  short- 
circuiting  contacts  to  the  right  of  it.  In  this  way  the 
motor  may  be  switched  out  of  circuit  and  stopped.  The 
frame  containing;  the  resistance  wires  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
back  of  the  slate  base  (Fig.  201), 

The  connections  of  the  apparatus  are  shown  in  Fig.  202, 
which  is  lettered  the  siime  as  Fig.  201,  and  Fig.  203  is  a 
circuit-digram  of  Fig.  202.    L  and  A  receive  their  current 
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through  the  rubbing  contact  IT,  and  when  Z  flies  off,  the 
conoectioa  with  S  is  finally  broken  through  the  carbon 
contacts  CO.  When  X  is  full-on  the  brush  6  presses  agaiuat 
F,  thus  aflording  an  alternative  and  easier  path  for  the 
main  current  than  through  the  last  resistance  contact  /,  It 
will  be  understood,  by  the  way,  that  the  brushes  making 
contact  with  (7,  and  with  C  and  J?,  are  on  the  undersides  of 
A  and  L  respectively. 

123.  Self-Starting  Rheostat.— Iq  a  new  class  of 
motor  starting  gear,  the  gradual  switching-out  of  the 
resistance  is  performed  automatically,  the  attendant  hav- 
ing nothing  more  to  do  than  to  close  an  ordinary  switch 
when  the  motor  is  to  be  started. 

A  simple  form  of  such  apparatus,  with  its  connections, 
is  depicted  in  Fig.  204,  the  whole  control  of  the  motor 
being  effected  through  an  ordinary  tumbler  switch  T. 
When  this  is  put  on,  current  flows  from  the  +  main 
through  the  solenoid  of  the  electrically-operated  main 
switch  M,  thus  pulling  up  its  iron  plunger  and  laminated 
contact  brush  h  which  closes  the  main  circuit.  The 
actuating  current  then  flows  through  T  to  the  terminal  2 
on  the  motor  switch,  thence  to  the  first  of  the  resistance 
contacts,  and  through  the  awitch-arm  SA,  to  terminal  5 
which  is  connected  with  the  negative  main. 

The  main  circuit  being  closed  at  M,  the  current  divides 
at  X .  The  main  portion  goes  to  one  terminal  T'  of  the 
motor,  and  there  again  divides,  the  major  part  going 
through  the  armature  A  to  terminal  3,  thence  through  the 
resistance  M  (if  in  circuit)  and  switch-arm  8A,  to  the 
negative  main  vid  terminal  5.  The  shunt  current  from  2" 
passes  through  the  field-winding  F,  then  by  terminalii  4 
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and  5  to  the  —  main. 


Fio.  304.— Self-starting  EbMHtat  (Sturterant). 
plates.    Thus,  when  SA  is  drawn  up,  r  i 


The  shunt  cuirect  from  x  enters 
at  terminal  1, 
passes  round  the 
solenoid  iS  to  a 
contact  stud  OS, 
and  then  (on 
starting)  through 
a  contact  spring 
K,  to  terminal  5 
and  the  negative 
main. 

The  switch- 
arm  SA  is  pi- 
voted at  P,  and 
linked  to  an  iron 
plunger  /  and 
daah-poti>.  Thus 
when  S  is  ener- 
gized, /  and  SA 
are  slowly  drawn 
up,  and  the  re- 
sisbance  M  gradu- 
allycut  outofthe 
armature  circuit. 
In  its  "off"  posi- 
tion, SA  short- 
circuits  a  resist- 
ance r  inserted 
between  the  two 
last  fixed  contact 
open-circuited  and 
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plaoed  in  series  with  E  between  the  terminals  2  and  3, 
that  is  to  say  in  circuit  with  T  and  M;  the  current  in  tbe 
latter,  however,  remaining  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  b  up 
and  the  main  circuit  closed.  Further,  when  SA  is  drawn 
right  up,  an  insulated  pin  p  carried  by  it  bears  against  K, 
pushing  it  away  from  the  contact  stud  CS,  and  thereby  open- 
circuiting  /,  which  is  consequently  thrown  in  series  with 
the  solenoid  S.  In  this  way  the  currents  in  Jf  and  S,  which 
must  be  fairly  large  to  start  with,  so  as  to  give  good  pulls 
on  the  plungers,  are  permanently  reduced  when  once  the 
motor  is  started,  r  and  r'  are  generally  formed  of  a 
number  of  glow  lamps,  arranged  in  holders  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  rheostat  above  S,  or  in  any  other  convenient  position. 
The  motor  circuit  remains  closed  until  T  is  put  off,  when 
b  falls  and  the  current  is  cut  off  at  x .  SA  then  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  the  dash-pot  not  acting  in  this  direction,  so 
that  SA  is  not  likely  to  stick.  M  might  be  replaced  by  a 
hand  switch,  but  the  chiefreasonforusingitisthatit  actsas 
a  low-  and  no-voltage  release.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  voltage 
falls,  or  the  supply  fails,  the  current  in  the  solenoid  of  M 
is  reduced  or  altogether  cut  off,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
M  and  SA  will  drop,  and  M  be  reinserted  in  the  armature 
circuit ;  so  that  no  heavy  current  can  pass  through  the  latter 
if  the  normal  voltage  suddenly  comes  on  again.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  reduction  of  current  in  S  alone  would 
release  SA,  but  this  would  not  be  the  case,  unless  the 
supply  failed  altogether ;  as  directly  SA  began  to  drop,  / 
would  be  short-circuited,  and  the  current  in  iS  thereby 
increased,  so  that  the  apparatus  would  probably  "  pump," 
To  provide  against  over-load  or  excess  current,  a  fuse  or 
automatic  cut-out  would  have  to  be  inserted,  say  at  F', 
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124,  Ueversible  Motor  Stabteb. — Where  motors  are 
~H 


_SUPPLY  MAIMS 

FiQ.  205. — Reversible  Motor  Starter  sod  Controller 


required  to  run  in  either  directioQ  at  will,  as  with  loco- 
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motives,  tramcars,  cranes,  hoists,  lifts,  aod  so  forth,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  current-reversing  gear  attached  to  the 
motor-starting  switch.  The  construction  of  such  a  com- 
bination varies  in  nearly  every  case,  as  the  requirements 
differ  according  to  the  machine  which  is  to  be  driven. 

A  reversible  motor-starter  designed  for  a  hoist  is  shown 
diagram matically  in  Fig.  205.  The  handle-lever  S  is  in  its 
neutral  position,  and  the  two  switch-arms  A,  A'  are  "  off." 
If  the  motor  is  required  to  turn  in,  say,  a  clock-wise 
direction,  .ff  is  moved  to  the  right,  and  picks  up  A'  by  a 
magnetic  clutch  K,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  connection  with  Fig.  201.  If  the  motor  is  to  turn  in 
the  opposite  direction,  ff  is  moved  to  the  left,  and  the  arm 
A  is  thereby  brought  into  operation.  Although  there  is  a 
separate  series  of  resistance  contacts  for  each  arm,  there  is 
but  one  set  of  resistances,  this  being  joined  up  to  the  con- 
tacts as  shown  at  R,  only  a  few  of  the  connecting  wires 
being  drawn  in.  When  ^is  moved  to  the  right  or  left  it 
operates  the  reversing  switch  RS  by  means  of  a  heel-roller 
working  in  a  (J-sbaped  bearing  mounted  on  the  switch-arm. 
The  four  outer  contacts  of  the  switch  are  connected  to  the 
motor  armature,  and  the  switch  changes  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  latter,  and  consequently  its  direc- 
tion of  rotation  (§  108).  In  the  position  depicted,  the 
current  is  flowing  through  the  armature  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  brush. 

The  left-hand  +  terminal  is  connected  with  the  curved 
contact-piece  C,  and  when  H  is  moved  in  either  direction, 
brush-contacts  on  its  underside  (indicated  at  B)  connect  0 
with  one  or  other  of  the  temporary  contacts  C,  C,  thus 
energizing  the  clutch-coil  at  K,  and  sending  the  current 
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through  the  field.  The  clutch-coil  is  a1ao  connected  with 
the  coutact-piece  C,  so  that  when  either  A  or  A'  is 
iDoved  up,  the  bnish-contacta  they  carry  (indicated  at  lf,B') 
lead  the  current  from  C  to  G",  thus  keeping  on  the  current 
through  K  and  the  field.  R,  S  also  lead  the  current  from 
G  through  the  resistance  U,  thence  through  a  wire  con- 
nectiog  the  two  top  resistance  contacts  with  the  overload 
coil  M,  and  mA,  BS  to  the  motor  armature.  The  action  of 
Jfisas  previously  described  (Fig.  201).  When  either  arm  ^ 
or  A'  is  released,  it  is  pulled  off  by  a  heHcal  steel  spring  S. 

At  the  top  of  the  apparatus  are  two  semicircular  contact 
plates  one  behind  the  other,  only  the  front  one  P,  P,  being 
shown.  These  are  insulated  from  each  other,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  ends  of  the  coil  K.  Behind  2f  is  a  contact 
tri^er  which  normally  short-circuits  K  by  bearing  on  P,  P, 
and  its  fellow.  This  is  a  special  addition,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  the  motor  will  only  work  so  long  as  the 
operator  has  his  hand  on  H,  and  clenches  the  trigger  as 
well.  Otherwise  all  sorts  of  accidents  might  happen.  For 
instance,  the  operator  might  start  hoisting  or  lowering  and 
then  leave  the  switch,  while  the  load  was  in  transit. 

Without  this  device,  the  apparatus  would  be  suitable  for 
'any  constantly- running  motor  which  had  to  be  reversed 


Or  if  P,  P  were  a  single  arched  piece  unconnected  with 
the  circuit,  and  notched  all  round  so  that,  by  means  of  the 
trigger  on  H,  the  lever  might  be  locked  in  any  intermediate 
position,  thus  keeping  more  or  less  of  the  resistance  per- 
manently in  circuit,  the  apparatus  would  act  as  a  speed 
controller  as  well  as  a  starter.  A  controller  such  as  is  iised 
in  tramway  work  is  described  in  §  131. 
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125.  Features  of  a  Perfect  Motor  Starter. — The 
features  of  a  perfect  motor  starter  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(a)  It  should  not  be  possible  to  switch  the  current  on 
to  the  armature  until  the  field  coils  are  thoroughly  excited, 
and  unless  the  circuit  pressure  is  normal. 

(b)  It  should  break  circuit  if  the  operator  attempts  to 
st-art  the  motor  too  quickly,  or  if  the  armature  current 
becomes  excessive,  or  if  the  supply  fails,  or  the  voltage 
drops  very  much. 

(c)  It  should  reinsert  the  resistance  before  breaking 
circuit. 

There  are  numerous  excellent  forms  of  starting  switch 
and  controller  other  than  those  described,  but  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  construction  of  such  for  simple  series 
and  shunt  motors  will  he  understood  from  the  foregoing 
descriptions. 

In  §  131  something  is  said  about  tramway  motor  con- 
trollers. 

126.  Motor  Caloulations. — The  design  of  motors,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  ampere-turns  of  excitation,  flux  in 
field,  number  of  conductors  on  armature,  etc.,  etc.,  follows 
very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  dynamos.  Several 
points  relating  more  or  less  closely  thereto  have  been  and 
will  be  dealt  with  in  other  paragraphs,  and  the  subject 
will  only  be  touched  upon  here  so  far  as  regards  the 
working  out  of  two  or  three  special  problems. 


Problem  I,     To   find  the  number  of  conductors  for  a 
2-pole   motor  armature,  given   section   of  armature  core. 
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H.F.  required,  supply  pressure,  and   current  at   a  given 
speed. 

ExAUPLB. — A  2-poIe  ring-armature  mot<tr  is  required  to  give  out  10 
H.P.  when  vsed  on  mains  at  200  vdU,  and  takiiiig  a  enrrent  of  50 
amperes,  at  a  speed  of  SOOret. per  minute.  The  ironin  its  core  has  a 
nett  crons-sectiaii  of  25  square  inches,  AMmming  an  average  fliix 
through  Ike  core,  how  many  turns  mu4  be  voitnd  on  the  ring  f 

The  avenge  flux  through  a  motor  armature  may  be 
taken  as  14,000  lines  per  square  cm.     In  this  case  the 
total  flux  will  be  25x6-51x14,000  =  2,275,000  lines. 
_2itm2'x60 


T  =  -  ?^  I"   -"   .  (8  109) 


"  852-3  X  10" 

Substituting  this  value  for  r;— H.P.  =  ^  """ '^'^-^  ^^^ 
852-3x33x10" 

In  the  present  case  we  know  H.P.  =  10,  C=50,  F  =  2,275 
X  10*,  and  »  =  Y/  =  8-3.  The  quantity  to  be  found  is 
therefore  JV. 

„    .  ...  T^    H.P. X 852-3 X 33  X  108 

By  transposition  -.^N. ^^^^F^m 

■      ^^  10x852-3x33xlO«  _~a^ 

^'^  2  T  X  8-3  x  50  X  2,275  X  10»  X  60 

That  is  to  say,  the  armature  must  have  790  turns  upon 
it. 


Problem  II.  To  find  the  H.P.  and  speed  of  a  motor, 
knowing  the  number  of  poles,  flux  from  each  pole,  size 
of  armature,  number  of  conductors  thereon,  and  electrical 
input. 

'  1  a  Id.  =  6-6  a  cm. 
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EiAiiFLC. — A  i-pole  motor  having  an  armature  26  im.  in  dia.,  and 
carrying  240  external  eondueton  in  aeries  (§  20),  takes  280  amperes 
at  250i)o(t».  TheflvM  o/ Uti^  from  one  poU  =  9  x  ICfi.  A  miming 
Gie  Jidd-rnagnets  to  be  stparaidy  excited,  and  the  armatuTe  to  vxrrk 
with  92%  ekctrktd  efficiency,  find  the  speed  and  H.P.  developed. 

(i.)  Eaowiug  the  electrical  input  and  the  electrical 
eflSciency  of  the  armature,  the  H.P.  developed  is  easily 
found. 

Input  =  250  X  280  =  70,000  watts  =  938  H.P. 

Then  :— 

H.P.  given  out :  93-8  : :  92 :  100 


100 
=  86-3  H.P. 
(ii.)  Now  to  find  the  speed. 
As  shown  on  the  opposite  page ; — 

„p_2TrnCFNx  60 
■  ■     862-3  X  33x16" 


Thus;- 


"2T:a'F'N  X  60 
8523  X  33  xlO»x  86-3 


6-28  X  280  X  9  X  10«  X  2  X  240  x  60 
=  5-3  r.  p.  second,  or  318  r.  p.  m. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  a  4-pole  machine  we  multiply 
the  flux  from  one  pole  by  2,  this  being  the  number  of 
pairs  of  poles  (§  21). 

127.  Motor  Calculations  (con*.)— It  m  proposed  here 
to  consider  a  few  more  concrete  problenis  relating  to 
motors,  the  working-out  of  which  will  serve  to  elucidate 
various  other  points  concerning  motor  calculations,  in 
addition  to  those  already  dealt  with. 
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ESAUPLB  (a), — AAuni  Trwtor,  onginiJlyvioimdfor  «*e  onl20-uoH 
»\(pply  mains,  has  to  he  altered  to  en«6ie  it  to  be  run  off  a  S40-vo2t  ntp- 
ply:  tiie  motor  beiiigreqiiiredtopoisess  the  same  efficiency,  aiihe  tame 
»peed,  as  before.  What  chaitgesmiistbemadeinthemeiofthetoireson 
the  field'Tnaynet  and  armature,  the  difference  in  the  apace  occupied  by 
the  inexiiating  material  in  the  two  cases  being  left  oiii  o/  consideration  t 

In  §  111  we  saw  that  the  expression  coDQecting  the 
current  in  and  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  with  the 
workiQg  pressure  and  back  E.M.F.  was  : — 

-¥ 

Hence  the  hack  E.M.F.  :— 

E  =  E-CR 
And  in  §  114  it  was  proved  that  the  electrical  efficiency 
of  a  motor  is  proportional  to : — 
J_ 
E 
In  the  present  case,  the  motor,  when  rewound  for  the 
higher  pressure,  is  to  have  the  same  efficiency;  or  in  other 

words,  the  ratio  -=,  must  remain  unchanged. 

Hence,  since  the  working  pressure  is  douhled,  the  back 
E.M.F.  must  also  be  doubled. 

Referring  to  the  formula  given  in  §  111 : — 

10« 
it  is  evident  that  as  n  and  ]>  remain  the  same,  to  increase 
£  we  must  increase  either  N  or  p,  or  both.  But  p  cannot 
well  he  increased,  as  the  iron  circuit  reraaius  the  same  in 
area  as  before ;  and  if  well  proportioned  when  the  motor 
was  originally  built,  would  certainly  not  permit  of  any 
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great  increase  Id  the  flux.  Consequently  the  number  of 
conductors  N  must  be  doubled. 

The  size  of  the  armature  core  remaining  unaltered,  the 
overall  width  of  one  turn  (including  insulation)  must  be 
reduced  to  one-half  to  get  on  twice  the  number  of  tarns; 
or,  neglecting  the  diflference  in  the  space  occupied  by 
insulation,  the  width  of  the  copper  must  be  reduced  to 
one-half. 

If  the  conductor  be  of  rectangular  section,  its  cross- 
section  will  then  he  half  its  original  size  ;  and  there  will 
therefore  be  just  room  for  double  the  number  of  turns.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  circular  section,  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  one  wire  will  be  only  one-fourth  of  its 
original  value  when  the  width  of  copper  is  reduced  to  one- 
half,  as  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
diameter.  But  as  four  times  the  number  of  wires  of  the 
reduced  size  can  be  put  in  each  core  slot,  and  as  the 
qumber  of  turns  is  to  be  doubled,  the  wires  in  each  slot 
must  be  arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  each  turn  consists  of  two 
wires  in  parallel.  The  cross-sectional  area  per  slot  will 
then  be  halved,  as  with  the  conductor  of  rectangular  section. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  field-magnet  circuit,  where,  as 
we  aaw,  p  must  remain  unaltered. 

For  a  magnetic  flux  f?  (§  23)  the  general  equation 
is; — p=!l'257  X  ampere-turns  -f  mimetic  resistance  of 
circuit  (R'). 

The  amperes  in  the  shunt  circuit  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  working  pressure  £  by  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt  winding  B^:  while  the  turns  will  clearly  be  equal 
to  B^  divided  by  the  resistance  of  one  turn  Si-  Hence  the 
above  equation  becomes : — 
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F=  1-257  X-^   X^-R 


As  the  value  of  F  i^  ^  remain  unaltered,  and  as  E  bas 
been  doubled ;  it  follows  that  the  resistance  of  each  turn  of 
the  field  winding  must  also  be  doubled,  so  ae  to  keep  the 
ampere-turns  the  aame.  The  width  of  the  winding,  if 
rectangular,  should  be  halved  ;  and  to  fill  up  the  space  on 
the  cores,  the  number  of  turns  must  be  doubled ;  this 
giving  half  the  current  at  double  the  number  of  turos,  i.  e. 
the  same  ampere-tums  as  before.  If  the  wire  is  circular, 
its  original  diameter  must  be  divided  by  J^}  The  cress- 
sectional  area  will  then  be  halved,  and  the  resistance  of 
each  turn  consequently  doubled :  and  to  keep  the  ampere- 
tums  the  same,  and  fill  up  the  space  on  the  cores,  the 
number  of  turns  must  be  doubled. 


EsAMFLB  (b). — A  eimtpoxmd-wound  dymwno,  «Aen  nin.  at  1400 
r.p.m,,  maintaint  a  P.D.  of  240  toUs  mth  a  eiirren*  of  35  amperes,  iii 
eiectrical  efficiency  being  69  per  cent. ;  and  the  resistances  of  its 
armattire  and  aeriea  windings  are  reipfctivdy  iu  and  '42w.  It  ii 
required  to  use  the  machine  aa  a  motor  on  240-iN>i(  maiTW.  What 
alterationa  would  ymi  jnake  in  it,-  and  presuming  it  to  work  at  the 

1  In.  Chaps.  11.  and  IV.  it  U  explained  that  the  areas  of  circular 
wires  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  Coaversely, 
it  follows  that  the  diameters  of  wires  are  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  theii   areae.     If  a  he  the  ares  of  a  wire  of  diameter  d, 

quartering  the  area  will  only  halve  the  diameter,  i.  e.  ^a  s  ~    /j- 

Similarly,  if  we  halve  the  area,  t.  e.  divide  it  by  two,  we  must  divide 
the  original  diameter  by  »/2- 
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same  efficiency  at  b^ore,  at  wAot  speed  would  it  nm,  and  what  H.P. 
ioowld  it  give  out  f 

From  what  was  said  in  §  118,  it  will  be  evident  that  if 
tho  motor  is  required  to  run  at  an  absolutely  constant 
speed,  the  ahunt  and  series  windings  must  be  differentially 
connected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  great  starting  torque  is 
of  more  importance  than  constant  speed,  the  two  windings 
must  be  cumulative  in  effect. 

If  the  dynamo  winding  is  cumulative,  as  is  usual,  it  will 
act  diflferentially,  without  any  alteration  of  connections, 
when  current  is  sent  through  it  as  a  motor.  If,  however, 
the  motor  winding  is  desired  to  be  cumulative,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  series  coil  must  be  reversed. 

From  §  114  we  may  express  the  percentage  electrical 
efficiency  of  a  motor  as : — 

E  X  100 
£       • 
where  E  is  the  back  E.M,F,,  and  E  the  applied  pressure. 

In  the  present  case : — 

«o  ,   g  X  100  .. 

and  E  =  240  volts. 
,.    £=3«Jli2.=  2Uvolt,. 
Considering  the  machine  as  a  dynamo  we  have : — 
0=^-:^,BotUt:—E=  E-GB(b)(^in) 

where  £  becomea  the  terminal  P.D.  and  E  theE.M.F.;  0 
being  the  current  in,  and  B  the  resistance  of  the  armature 
and  series  coil. 

£=££j£  (Sni) 
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^rP  ijeitg  a  constant  in  any  giveu  case,  aud  calling  it  K, 

we  may  write : — 

E  =  Kn  (c) 

The  value  for  B  being   i  +  "42  =  ■82(-,  E  240  volts, 

C  35  amperes,  and  n  -^  from  (c)  and  {b)  we  get  :— 

60 
=  23-3^-29 


Then  by  applying  equation  (c)  to  the  machine  as  a  motor 
we  have ; — 

n  =^  =  ^=  18-6  r.p.  second 

=  X86  X  60  =  1116  r.p.m. 
It  now  remains  to  find  the  H.P.  given  out  by  the  motor. 
This  by  §  114  is  evidently  :— 

=  716- ^'  «"'> 

_  214       ^ 
746       -82 
=  9  H.P. 
128.    To  Test   the    H.P.    and    Efficiengt    of  a 
Motor.— The  brake  horse-power   of   a    motor,   i.  e.   the 
horee-power  actually  given  out  by  the  motor-pulley,  may 
be  measured   by  a  h'oke  or  absorption  dynamometer.    Aa 
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is  iodicated  by  the  name,  sucli  a  device  measures  the 
power  by  exerting  a  braking  effort  on  the  driven  pulley, 
the  power  being  absorbed  in  the  process  of  measurement. 
Transmission  dynamometm's,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
measure  the  power  given  out,  while  the  motor,  etc.  is 
doing  its  work  in  driving  a  machine,  without  absorbing 
any  of  the  power.  It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  this  class, 
however. 


Fig.  206,— Prouy  Brake. 

There  are  various  forms  of  absorption  dynamometer, 
probably  tlie  beat  known  being  the  Prony  brake.  This  and 
its  manner  of  application  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  206.  Here 
Pis  the  motor-pulley,  and  IVB  two  wooden  blocks  partly 
embracing  the^  pulley,  and  clamped  thereon  by  the  holts 
and  nuts  BN.  These  same  bolts  and  nuts  serve  to  fix 
a  rigid  steel  lever  8L  to  the  upper  block.  SL  carries  a 
counterweight  CW  a.t  one  end,  while  at  the  other  is  a 
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hole  through  which  passes  aa  arm  carrying  an  adjustiDg 
nut  AN,  and  connected  to  a  spring  balance  SB  imchored 
to  the  fioor. 

The  tost  is  taken  as  follows : — The  Trooden  blocks  being 
loose  on  the  pulley,  the  counterweights  G  W  are  adjusted 
until  the  weight  of  SL  is  balanced,  AN  being  at  such  a 
height  that  SL  is  level.  The  motor  is  then  started,  and 
the  blocks  WB  are  tightened  up  until  the  revolutions  are 
reduced  to  the  speed  at  which  the  power  is  to  be  taken. 
At  the  same  time  AN  k  screwed  down  until  SL  is  once 
more  level,  the  tendency  of  the  motor  being  to  tilt  it  in 
the  direction  of  rotation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  curved 
arrow.  Now  let  n  represent  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  of  the  motor  shaft,  as  ascertained  by  a  speed- 
counter,  jP  the  reading  in  lbs.  of  the  pull  on  the  spring- 
balance,  and  r  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  between  two 
vertical  lines  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  motor 
shaft  and  the  spring  balance  respectively.     Then  : — 


Brake  H.P. 


27r  j-mP 


33,000 
=  0001904  rnP 

33,000 

In  order  to  steady  the  indications  of  the  spring  balance, 
it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  link  up  some  sort  of  a  dash- 
pot  by  the  side  of  it,  as  represented  by  J)P  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  207  illustrates  a  new  form  of  brake  dynamometer 
in  which  the  braking  is  performed  electro-magneticaljy. 
G'  is  an  exciting  coil  joined  up  to  terminals  at  T,  its 
function  being  to  energize  an  electro-raagnetic  E^^tem 
similar    to    the    claw-shaped     magnets    often    used    in 
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alternators ;  tho  poies  being  alternately N.and  S.,aad  excited 
by  the  single  coil  6".     Two  of  these  poles  are  at  N,  N. 
This  electro-magnet,  which  carries  a  lever  Z  with  sliding 
weight  G,   is  naounted  on  ball  bearings,  and   is  capable 
of  rotating  concentrically  with  the  abaft  through  a  small 
angle.   The  front  lever  and  smaller  weight  are  not  now  used, 
so  we  need  not  consider  them.   The  shaft  carries  a  driving 
pulley  P,  and  the  latter  drives  an  iron  cylinder  JG  which 
revolves     round     the 
magnet.    When  IG  is 
rotated,  eddy  currents 
are  generated  in  it  by 
the      field     of     the 
magnet,     and     these 
eddy  currents  exert  a 
braking  effect  on  the 
rotating  cylinder;  the 
action   being   similar 
to  that  of  a  dynamo 
with  a  short-circuited 

tti-maliirn       Wlion  f>io  F'"'  207.— Rieter's  dynBmometer 

armature.      W  ben  tne  (Newton  Electrici  Works). 

power,  say  of  a  motor, 

has  to  be  measured,  the  motor  is  geared  to  the  dynamo- 
meter either  by  means  of  a  belt  or  a  coupling.  The 
exciting  current,  which  is  derived  from  a  direct-current 
supply  (an  accumulator  being  the  best  source),  is  then 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  rheostat,  until  the  tendency  of  IC 
to  tilt  the  lever  L  with  its  weight  is  just  resisted.  Then 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  brake,  which  is  that  of  the  motor 
under  teat,  is  given  by  the  formula  : — 

I     ITT,         2wnm/       M 
Brake  H.P.=  ^poT"*"^ 
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Here  ft  are  the  r.p.ni.,  m  the  value  of  the  weight  in  lbs., 
and  /  the  distaDce  in  feet  hetween  its  centre  and  that  of 
the  shaft,  K  heing  a  constant  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  machine.  The  product  ml  is  the  mommi  of  the  weight, 
or,  in  simple  language,  the  leverage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  is  measured  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  Prony  brake ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  retarding  force  is  electro-magnetic  and  not 
mechanical  friction.  There  is  thus  no  liability  to  "  seize," 
and  consequently  no  violent  vibrations  of  the  lever,  the 
readings  being  easily  taken.  The  mechanical  enei^ 
absorbed  through  the  pulley  P  is  transformed  first  into 
electrical  energy,  in  the  form  of  eddy  currents ;  and  then 
into  heat,  the  latter  being  dissipated  by  the  rotating  ring 
IG,  the  surface  of  which  is  ribbed  to  assist  it  in  throwing 
off  the  heat  into  the  air. 

If  it  is  required  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  at  any 
given  power,  the  motor  is  belted  to  the  dynamometer,  and 
the  weight  adjusted  so  that,  by  the  above  formula,  the 
desired  power  will  be  absorbed  when  the  exciting  current 
is  on,  and  the  lever  horizontal.  If  the  electrical  power  taken 
by  the  motor,  as  ascertained  by  voltmeter  and  ammeter, 
is  W  (watts),  and  that  absorbed  by  the  dynamometer  is  P 
(horse-power),  the  commercial  efficiency  of  the  motor  will 
he:— 

♦129.  Electric  Tramways  and  Railways. — Electric 
tramway  and  railway  systems  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 
(a)  The  trolley-wire  or  overhead  system. 
(6)  The  open-conduit  or  slot  system, 
(c)  The  closed-conduit  or  surface-contact  system. 
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(d)  The  three- rail  system. 

(e)  The  four-rail  system. 
(/)  The  battery  system. 

This  is  also  their  order  of  importance  so  far  as  tram- 
ways are  concerned,  the  trolley- wire  system  being  the  most 
used  and  the  battery  system  the  least.  With  railways,  on 
the  other  hand,  systems  (d)  and  (e)  are  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  this  country. 

In  the  trolley-wire  system  the  current  is  collected  from 
the  trolley-wire  overhead  by  a  trolley-arm  or  pole,  and 
is  led  thence  through  the  motor  or  motors,  and  then 
through  the  frame,  wheels,  and  rails  back  to  the  genemting 
station.  The  trolley  arm  carries  a  wheel  or  bow  mounted 
on  an  insulated  swivel  head,  an  insulated  conductor 
connected  with  this  passing  down  inside  the  trolley-pole. 

The  slot  system  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that  the 
insulated  charged  or  "live"  conductor  is  placed  underground 
in  a  conduit.  Contact  is  made  therewith  by  means  of  a 
"plough"  which  carries  spring  contact  surfaces  that  rub 
against  the  conductor,  the  current  being  led  therefrom 
through  insulated  wires  to  the  motor.  The  plough  is 
carried  at  the  end  of  an  arm  passing  through  a  narrow  slot 
at  the  top  of  the  conduit,  and  fised  to  the  frame  of  the 
tram-car ;  the  arm  being  hollow  and  containing  the  con- 
ductor (or  conductors)  loading  up  from  the  plough.  The 
return  circuit  is  made  either  through  the  rails  or  through 
a  second  conductor  laid  in  the  conduit. 

In  the  surface-contact  system  the  chained  conductor  is 
completely  enclosed  in  an  underground  conduit ;  and  insu- 
lated contact  studs,  projecting  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  track,  are  placed  at  every  few  feet.    As  a  car  passes  over 
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the  studs,  tbe  Utter  are  automatically  rendered  "  live,"  or, 
in  other  words,  are  coimected  with  the  conductor  under- 
ground ;  and  a  rubbing  "  shoe,"  "  slipper  "  or  "  skate  "  con- 
ducts the  current  to  the  motor,  the  rails  being  used  as 
the  return  circuit  When  the  car  has  passed,  the  studs  are 
automatically  put  out  of  circuit  until  the  next  one  comes 
along.  There  are  various  iugeuious  methods  for  connect- 
ing the  studs  with  the  charged  conductor  just  at  the  time 
that  the  car  passes. 

All  the  English  electric  railways  at  present  working 
employ  either  the  three-rail  or  four-rail  system,  (chiefly  the 
former),  but  these  systems  are  only  applicable  to  tramwajrs 
with  enclosed  or  semi-private  tracks  over  which  no  other 
vehicles  run.  In  the  three-rail  system,  the  current  is  led  from 
the  generating  station  along  an  insulated  rail  of  copper  or 
steel  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  track,  and 
placed  between  or  at  one  side  of  the  car  rails,  A  rubbing 
"shoe"  or  "slipper"  carried  by  the  car  makes  contact  with 
this  insulated  conductor,  and  the  current,  after  parsing 
through  the  motor  or  motors,  returns  via  the  ordinary  rails. 
The  four-rail  system  differs  from  the  above  in  that  an 
insulated  return  conductor  or  rail  is  used. 

In  the  battery  system  each  car  carries  a  secondary  battery, 
which  is  charged  at  the  generating  station. 

The  trolley-wire  or  overhead  systecn  is  much  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  others,  which  at  once  explains  why  it  is  so 
extensively  favoured.  In  the  early  days,  great  outcry  was 
raised  as  to  the  unsightliness  of  the  overhead  work,  and 
of  the  numerous  poles ;  and  as  to  the  danger  of  the  charged 
trolley-wire.  The  lesthetic  objections  are  now  proved  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  the  danger  through 
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break^e  of  the  troiley-wire,  or  of  shock  therefrom,  has 
been  minimized  by  strong  construction  and  efficient  safety 
devices. 

The  open-conduit  system  is  expensive  to  install  as  well 
as  to  maintain ;  it  being  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  conduit  free  from  water,  mud  and  dirt,  or  to 
maintain  the  insulation  of  the  conductor.  The  comparative 
inaccessibility  of  the  latter  is  also  a  great  drawback,  and 
there  is  considerable  friction  and  wear  and  tear  between 
the  plough-arm  and  the  sides  of  the  slot. 

The  surface-contact  or  closed -conduit  system  is  free 
from  most  of  the  above-mentioned  disadvantages,  and  is 
somewhat  less  expensive  than  the  open-conduit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  row  of  slightly-raised  studs  and  the  contact 
skate  form,  at  best,  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  way  of  collect- 
ing the  current.  Moreover,  the  studs  interfere  with  and 
suffer  damage  from  the  horse  and  other  traffic,  and  there 
is  considerable  leakage  thereat. 

Were  it  not  for  the  weight,  inefficiency,  and  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  storage  battery,  the  accumulator  system 
would  be  the  ideal  one ;  for  the  enormous  expense  of  lead- 
ing the  current  over  every  portion  of  the  track,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  return,  would  be  avoided.  Although  battery-cars 
have  been  tried  several  times,  they  have  never  proved  a 
decided  commercial  success,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  A 
short  section  of  the  Birmingham  tramways  is,  however, 
worked  on  this  system,  this  being  the  only  example  of 
such  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  road  vehicles  of  various 
descriptions  are  driven  by  accumulators,  it  is  not  irapio- 
bable  that  some  future  i-adical  improvement  in  secondary 
battery  construction  may  eventually  render  them  economic- 
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ally  possible  oa  tramway  systems  where  gradients  are  few 
and  low.     A  road  car  is  described  in  §  115. 

There  are,  at  the  time  of  writing  (May  1903),  over  a 
hundred  tramway  systems  worked  with  the  overhead 
trolley ;  but  only  one  (at  Wolverhampton)  on  the  surface- 
contact  system.  The  open-conduit  system  is  being  intro- 
duced by  the  London  County  Council  on  the  tramways 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  there  is  a  short  length  of  line  of 
this  description  at  Bournemouth.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
augurate a  trolley-fnts  system,  i.  e.  ordinary  road  buses  taking 
current  from  a  trolley-wire,  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  third  rail  is  not  used  on  open 
tramway  tracks,  but  there  are  some  six  so-called  tramways, 
which  are  really  light  railways,  worked  on  this  method ; 
these  being  at  Brighton  beach,  Bessbrook-Newry,  and  on 
the  piers  at  Heme  Bay,  Ryde,  Southend,  and  Walton-ou- 
the-Naze.  The  first  three  tube  railways  constructed  in 
London  are  worked  ou  this  system  ;  but  some  of  the  new 
ooes  will  have  four  rails,  the  two  conductor-rails  being 
fixed  ou  the  side  of  the  tunnel.  The  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway  belongs  to  the  four-rail  class,  both  the  conductor- 
rails  being  between  the  ordinary  ones. 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  methods  of  distributing  the 
current  from  the  generating  station  over  the  tramway  or 
railway  track  are  given  in  §§  228  and  236. 

130.  Typical  Tramcab  Motor.— Figs.  208  and  209 
show  a  25  H.P.  tram-car  motor,  and  Fig.  210  a  tram-car 
truck  fitted  with  two  of  these.  The  wheel  axle  (Fig.  210) 
passes  through  the  two  front  bearings  on  the  motor  frame, 
and  a  pinion  on  the  armature  shaft  (Fig.  208)  gears  with 
a  spui-wheel  on  the  same  axle.  The  lower  half  of  the  motor 
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case  is  hinged  to  allow  the  commutator  and  armature  to  be 
got  at ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  motor  ha.3  four  poles, 
two  in  each  half  of  the  case.  The  poles  in  the  lower  or 
hinged  half  are  clearly  shown,  the  slots  in  them  being 
ventilating  apertures  which  pass  right  through  the  case. 
These  slots  are  protected  on  the  outside  by  hoods  which 
allow  the  heated  air  to  escape,  but  prevent  dirt  from 
getting  in.     One  of  these  boods  may  be  seen  above  the 


Fiii.  208.    Tramcar  Motor  (Brush  Blec.  Eog.  Co.).    Pio,  209. 

foremost  bearings  in  Figs.  208  and  209,  and  the  same  is 
also  discernible  on  each  of  the  motors  in  Fig.  210. 

The  armature  bearings  may  be  bolted  either  to  the  top 
half  of  the  motor  as  in  Fig.  208,  or  to  the  bottom  half  as  in 
Fig.  209. 

Early  tramcar  motors  were  2-pole,  and  the  4-pole  form- 
was  afterwards  adopted,  as  the  normal  speed  of  the  armature 
is  lower,  and  it  is  then  possible  to  drive  direct  on  to  the 
wheel  axle  without  the  use  of  a  countershaft. 

131.  Tbamcar  Controller. — The  controller  forms  the 
connecting   link    between    the    driver   and    the    motive 
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power  of  the  car ;  one  form  of  such,  with  the  froDt  openerl  to 


Fto.  310.— TramcRT  Truck  (Brusb  Elec.Eng.  Co.). 
show  the  mechanism,  being  given  in  Fig.  211.  At  the  top  are 
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two  handles,  by  means  of  which  the  (]river  performs  all  the 
electrical  operations  of  starting,  stopping,  speeding,  revers- 
ing,  and   braking  the  car.     The  car  is  also  fitted  with 


FiQ.  211.— Tram-Motor  OontroUer  (Brueh  Elec,  Bng.  Co,). 
mechanical  brake  gear,  but  with  this,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned.   The  larger  handle  starts,  varies  the  speed  of,  or 
shuts  the  current  off  from  the  motors ;  while  the  smaller 
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one  alters  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  therefore  also 
the  direction  of  travel.  The  latter  has  besides  a  third 
position,  in  whicli  the  current  is  cut  off  from  the  motors 
altogether,  and  the  latter  are  short-circuited  on  themselves, 


^"wr — vww — vw — w-LrQ^-^wr-J  ^(^^y^tesr — 


Fio.  213. — Controller.    Diagram  of  CoonectioDS. 
thus  acting  as  dynamos,  and   exerting  a  braking   effect 
This  device  13  termed  an  ekctric  brake. 

Such  controllers  are  frequently  referred  to  as  series- 
parallel  eontrollers,  from  the  fact  that  the  variations  of 
speed  are  secured  by  connecting  the  motors  up  either  in 
series  or  in  parallel,  or  in  combination  with  resistances. 
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Tho  construction  of  the  controller  shown  in  Fig.  211  is 
bnefly  as  follows.  A  vertical  wooden  spindle,  operated  by 
the  large  handle,  carries  a,  number  of  metal  collars  and  pro- 
jecting pieces,  which  make  contact  in  a  definite  order  with 
fixed  contact  pieces.  According  to  the  position  of  the  handle, 
the  motors  and  resistances  are  connected  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  which  wiil  be  explained  presently.  The 
smaller  handle  actuates  a  similar  but  shorter  spindle.  The 
contacts  operated  by  the  larger  handle  have  flat  solenoids 
on  each  side  of  them,  the  contacts  and  solenoids  being 
arranged  alternately.  The  main  current  flows  through 
these  solenoids,  and  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  latter 
act  as  hlinv-outs  for  any  sparking  which  may  occur  at  one 
or  other  of  the  contacts,  when  the  circuit-connections  are 
changed ;  this  action  being  some^rhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Thomson -Houston  lighting  arrester  (Chap.  II,).  The 
large  iiandle  has  seven  "efifective"  and  three  "transition" 
positions  or  notches ;  besides  its  "  off"  position,  in  which  all 
current  is  shut  off  from  the  motors.  The  connections  at 
each  of  these  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.  212,  the  left-band 
vertical  thick  line  representing  the  path  of  the  current 
from  the  trolley,  and  the  right-hand  one  grouTid  or  earth. 
In  this  diagram  S  stands  for  the  solenoid  blow-out  coils, 
R,  B^,  and  B^  are  different  resistances,  while  A^  F^  and  A^ 
Fi  are  the  armatures  and  fields  of  the  two  motors.  Turning 
the  handle  from  the  off  position  to  notch  1  starts  the  tram, 
with  the  two  motors  and  all  the  resistances  in  series.  At 
notch  2,  R  is  cut  out ;  at  notch  3,  B  and  B^ ;  and  at  notch 
4,  all  the  resistances  as  well  as  the  solenoid  coils,  the  motors 
then  running  in  series. 

Notches  X  1,  x2,  and  x  3  are  "  transition  "  connections 
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preparatozy  to  throwing  the  motors  from  series  to  parallel, 
or  vice  versd.  At  x  1,  the  blow-out  coils  and  part  of  the 
resistance  is  put  back  in  circuit;  at  x  2,  motor  Ko.  2  is  short- 
circuited  ;  while  at  x  3,  it  is  cut  out.  At  notch  5,  the 
motors  are  in  parallel,  with  some  of  the  resistance  in 
circuit ;  at  notch  6,  all  but  the  last  section  of  resistance  is 
taken  out ;  while  at  notch  7,  all  resistance  and  the  sole- 
noids are  out  of  circuit,  the  motors  then  taking  the  full 
line  pressure,  and  the  tram  running  at  its  best  speed  if 
on  the  level. 

The  small  handle  has  three  positions  besides  "oflF." 
The  first  turns  on  the  current;  the  second  reverses  its 
direction,  for  running  backwards;  while  the  third,  called 
the  emergency  stop,  short-circuits  both  motors,  and  causes 
them  to  act  as  brakes. 

132.  Power  Required  to  Drive  Teams,  etc.— The 
power  necessary  for  propelling  any  vehicle  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  resistance  to  motion  by  the  speed.  The 
resistance  to  continued  motion  depends  on : — (i.)  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle;*  (ii.)  the  condition  of  the  road  or 
rails ;  (iii.)  air  or  wind  friction ;  (iv.)  the  rising  or  falling 
gradient,  if  any ;  and  (v.)  the  speed  attained. 

Let  S.F.  =  power  required,  W  =  rolling  weight  in 
tons,  K  =  resistance  to  motion  along  the  level  (expressed 
as  "tractive  effort"  in  pounds  required  to  pull  each  ton 
of  weight),  S  =  speed  of  vehicle  in  miles  per  hour, 
n  =  number  of  feet  along  incline  (if  any)  to  each  foot  of 
vertical  rise  or  fall. 

'  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  should  of  course  include  that  of  the 
passengers  or  goods  it  is  destined  to  carry.  This  total  weight  is" 
Bometimes  referred  to  as  "rolling  weight." 
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Then  :—  KP.  =  SW  {—  ±  ^\ 

-   is   a  +  quantity   with   an   up    gradient,  and    a  — 

quantity  T,vith  a  down  gradient,  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
propulsion  is  assisted  by  gravity, 

Tlie  determination  of  K  (resistance  to  motion)  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  as  it  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
state  and  character  of  the  rails  or  road,  and  the  friction  on 
the  curves.  For  the  purpose  of  a  simple  example,  we 
will  assume  that  jST  on  a  level  straight  tram  line  =  30 
pounds  per  ton. 

EJXAMPLBB.—  (a)  An  electric  tram-car,  of  12  trnta  roUiitg  ivei^ht,  u 
reqtiired  tonm  up  an  i7\^ine  ofltn  50,  afaspeed  <(/8  fnUesanhour, 
wftat  is  the  power  required? 


Here  W  =  1%  K  =  20,  S  =  8,  and  n  = 
A37o  ^ 


Then:-  H.P.  =  12  x  8(^  +  1) 


=  96  x-2 
=  19-2. 

(b)  In  the  dboiK  example,  mtpposing  the  toted  or  com&in^d  ej/iciency 
of  the  motors  and  gearing  ia  60%  ;  what  dectrie  horse-power  must  be 
tupplied,  and  «Aa(  current  wiU  be  required,  if  the  pressure  w  kept  con- 
stant at  500  wdta  f 

The  actual  horse-power  necessary  to  drive  the  car  has 
been  found  to  be  19'2 ;  but  this  represents  only  60%  of  the 
electrical  horse-power  put  into  the  motors.  Calling  the 
latter  E.H.P.,  it  is  clear  that  :— 

E.H.P.  :  19-2  :  :  100  :  60 

...KH.P.  =  !- 

=  32  =  32  X  746  =  23,872  watts. 
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The  current  required  will  be  ??'^^^^?aUs  ^  ,     ^g 

^  500  volts  ^ 

amperes. 

(e)  A  short  electric  train,  toith  a  total  or  riMing  veight  of  50  tons, 
ruTis  wp  an  incline  of  1  in  90.  The  inotorx  and  gearing  ai-e  sach,  that 
fur  every  ampere  pasdny  tkrovgh  the  armature,  there  U  exerted  « 
tractive  effort  of  10  pounds.  The  re»istance  to  (paction  on  the  level  m, 
toy,  28  poiindg  per  ton.  How  mi«A  current,  and  what  horae-poicer, 
im»dd  be  reqidred  to  propd  this  train  iip  the  incline  at  a  speed  of  20 
wwies  per  hour  ? 

(i.)  First  find  tlie  horse-power  necessary  to  propel  tlie 
train  at  20  miles  per  hour. 

H.P.=-S'Tr(^±^)  <P-386). 

In  the  present  instance  -.—S  =  20,  W  =50,  K=  28, 
and  n  =  90. 


=  1000  (-075  +  -067) 
=  lOuO  X  14 

=  140  H.P.  (for  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour), 
(ii.)  Secondly,  we  have  to  find  the  necessary  current, 
given  that  each  ampere   passing  through  the  armature 
will  exert  a  tractive  pull  of  10  pounds. 

140  H.P.  =  140  X  33,000  =  462  x  10*  foot-pounds  per 
minute :  and  at  the  speed  given,  the  train  moves  through 

^"^^^  ^0^  ^  ^^  "  ^^^^  *^^**  P^'  minute. 

Having  calculated,  as  above,  the  power  in  foot-pounds 
per  minute,  and  the  space  moved  through  by  the  train  in 
that  time ;  by  dividir^  the  former  quantity  by  the  latter, 
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we  shall  get  the  tractive  effort  or  pull  necessary,  in  pounds. 

Thus  :—  *62  x  10*  ^  gg^g  pounds  force. 

1760  ^ 

As  each  ampere  exerts  a  tractive  effort  or  pull  of  10 

pounds,  the  current  required  will  he——  =  263  amperes. 

This  large  current,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  only 
necessary  while  the  train  is  on  the  incline. 

133.  Electric  Cars. — ^Ordinary  electric  tram  or  singlo 
train-cars,  or  extra  large  road  vehicles,  are  generally  fitted 
with  two  motors,  each  of  from  10  to  25  horse-power ;  or 
from  20  to  50  horse-power  in  all.  The  use  of  two  motors 
offers  the  primary  advantage  of  making  it  easier  to  start  the 
car,  because,  as  the  motors  are  geared  to  separate  axles,  the 
grip  of  four  wheels  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  rails  or  road. 
Another  advantt^e  is,  that  if  one  motor  becomes  disabled, 
the  ear  can  still  be  worked  by  the  other  one.  Again, 
it  is  easier  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  car  without  much 
waste  through  resistances ;  as  the  armatures  and  fields 
of  the  two  motors  can  be  joined  up,  with  small  resistances, 
in  various  series  and  parallel  combinations ;  through  the 
medium  of  a  series-parallel  controller  (§  131). 

From  twenty  to  fifty  horse-power  (or  thereabouts)  seems 
a  lot  to  put  into  a  tram-car ;  hut  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  maximum  power  is  only  used  at  intervals; 
to  enable  the  car  to  start  quickly,  and  to  work  up  inclines 
and  round  curves  at  a  good  speed.  On  the  flat,  and  when 
once  started,  the  horse-power  absorbed  is  probably  not 
more  than  from  5  to  10 :  this  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  car,  on  the  speed,  and  on  the  load. 

In  contrasting  these  figures  with  the  power  of  two  horses, 
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which  may  be  takea  as  sometbing  less  tlian  2  liorse-power ; 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  on  the  flat,  tho  possible  speed 
of  a  fully-laden  car  driven  by  electricity  or  drawn  by  horses 
is  very  different :  while  up  ordinary  gradients,  the  horses  can 
only  go  at  a  walking  pace,  the   services  of  a   third   one 
being  often  called  into  requisition.     Then,  i^ain,  electric 
cars  are   generally  very  much  larger,  and  carry  a  much 
greater  number  of  passengei's,  than  is  usual  with  hoi-se-cars. 
■134.  Applications 
OF  Motors. — Electric 
motors  for  general  pur- 
poses  are  constructed 
to   work  at  the  same 
pressures    as    the    iu- 
candescent  lamps  cm- 
ployed  in  inter! or  light- 
ing; and  now  that  elec- 
Fiu.  ai3.— Motjr  withWormGear  tricitv  Supply  bas  be- 

(B.  Scott  and  Monntiin).  "'  ^^  ■'         ,       . , 

come  so  general,  the 
use  of  motors  is  increasing  rapidly.  Anything  like  a 
full  description  of  these  usas  would  be  impossible  here,  as 
it  would  require  a  voluminous  treatise.  In  short,  motors 
may  be  applied  to  any  and  every  kind  of  machine; 
from  the  working  of  large  lifts,  cranes,  and  pumps, 
and  indeed  the  whole  set  of  machinery  in  a  factory, 
down  to  the  running  of  domestic  sewing-,  boot-,  and  knife- 
cleaning,  washing,  mangling,  and  numerous  other  machines. 
The  enormous  advantages  possessed  by  electric  motors 
must  be  clear  to  all  who.  have  any  practical  knowledge  of 
applied  electricity,  so  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them. 
Various  examples  of  motor  gear  and  motor-driven  ma- 
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chinery  are  illustrated  in  tlie  followiQg  figures,  and  brief 
descriptions  of  each  are  given. 

Fig.  213  shows  a  2-pole  imdertype  motor  fitted  with 
worm-gearing,  through  which  the  power  is  applied  to  what- 
ever machine  has  to  be  driven,  the  speed  being  at  the  same 


Fig.  314.— Motor  driving  OounteFshaFt  (Mather  and  Piatt). 

time  reduced.  The  lower  half  of  the  worm  runs  in  a  bath 
of  oil,  such  gearing  requiring  to  be  well  lubricated.  In 
some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  worm  or  other  speed-reducing 
gear  is  immersed  in  an  oil  hath.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  machine  is  fitted  with  unusually  long  brushes,  which 
will  last  a  long  while  with  frequent  trimming  and  con- 
stant wear.     It  was  mentioned  in  Chap.  IX.  that  most 
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types  of  direct- current  dynamo  will  act  equally  well  as 
motors ;  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  motor  illustrated  in  Fig.  213  is  of  the  E 

construction  as  the  dynamo  in  Fig.  203.^ 

Fig,  214  shows  a  4-pole  motor  driving  through  beltJag 


to  n  countershaft,  and  tlieni 


to  two  lines  of  shafting. 
Adjacent  to  the  motor  Js 
a  switchboard  on  which 
are  fixed  the  starter  and 
controller,  main  switch, 
and  ammeter. 

An  enclosed  motor 
operating  a  vertical  drill 
through  toothed- wheel 
reducing  gear,  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  215.  A  pinion  on 
the  armature  sliaft  gears 
into  a  spur-wheel  on 
a  countershaft,  which 
forms  also  the  lower 
cone  shaft  of  the  drilling 
machine.  The  switch 
and  other  regulating  gear 
is    placed     in     a     box 

mounted   between   the   two    vertical   posts  of  the   drill 

frame. 

Fig.  216  shows  a  mitor  with  toothed-wheel  reduction 

gear,  which  is  mounted  on  the  motor  itself,  and  is  completely 
;  the  tophalfof  the  cast-iron  casing  being  removed 
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iQ  the  figure  to  enable  the  gear  to  be  seen.  The  driving 
pulley  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  spur 

wheel.  Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  brackets  holding 
the  countershaft  bearings  may  be  bolted  in  at  least  three 
different  positions.  Thus  the  countershaft  may  be  raised 
above  the  motor,  or  brought  round  to  the  near  side.     The 


machine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mounted  on  a  slide  base 
with  belt-tightening  bolts. 

Fig.  217  depicts  an  electrically-driven  band-saw,  spur 
reducing  gear  being  employed.  Tlie  motor  is  wholly 
enclosed  to  protect  it  from  sawdust,  etc. ;  but  the  com- 
mutator and  brushes  may  be  readily  got  at  by  raising  the 
hinged  upper  half  of  the  case  enclosing  them. 

Where  the  driven  machine  runs  at  a  high  speed  no 
reduction  gear  is  necessary.  Thus  in  the  saw  bench  in 
Fig.  218,  the  saw   is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
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motor  armature,  aod  therefore  runs  at  the  same  speed, 
Tho  motor  is  eoclosed,  the  hinged  cover  above  the  right- 
haud  bearing  giving  access  to  the  commutator.  The  starter 
is  also  enclosed,  this  particular  type  being  operated  by  a 
hand-wheel  outside  the  glass- fronted  cast-iron  box  which 
contains  it. 

The  reader  will  be  familiar  with  tho  usual  foiras  of 
electrically -driven     fan, 
which  i^ange  in  size  from 
those    which     may     be 
stood    on    a    table,    to 
those    which  are    fixed 
in    a   window    or   wall 
aperture.    An  improved 
form    of  such,     which, 
from      its     action,     is 
termed    by  its   makers 
the  ptmkah  fan,  is  il- 
lustrated  in   Fig.    219. 
The    motor   is   free    to 
turn  partly  round  from 
side    to    side    on    ball 
bearings  on  its  pedestal. 
In    front    of    the     fan 
blades      are     mounted 
three  deflecting  blades  or  sails,  and  these  being  set  at  an 
angle,  the  current  of  air  impinging  on  them  causes  their 
frame   and  the  motor  to  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other.    , 
When  the  limit  of  movement  in  one  direction  is  reached, 
the  blades  axe  automatically  reversed,  and  movement  is 
set  up  in  the  opposite  direction.    Thus  the  current  of  air 
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from  the  fan  is  swept  round  from  side  to  side,  and  a  much 
more  effective  disturbance  of  tlie  air  results.  Both  the 
rate  and   range  of  oscillation  nre  adjustable. 

A  very  effective  form  of  ceiliug  fan  is  showu  in  Fig. 
220,  where  M  is  the  motor,  the  connecting  wires  from  which 
pass  up  inside  the  supporting  tube.     The  blades,  which 


Fid.  218.— Motor-driveu  Sow  Bench  (W.  B.  Haigh  bdU  Co.). 

each  measure  some  2J  feet  in  length,  iiie  made  sometimes 
of  aluminium  and  sometimes  of  wood  ;  the  rate  at  which 
they  turn  being  abaut  150  r.p.m.  Other  forms  of  fan,  such 
as  that  shown  in  the  previous  figure,  usually  rotate  at  much 
higher  speeds. 

Fig.  221  illustrates  a  ship's  ventilating  fan,  this  particular 
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type  having  been  fitted  oa  several  of  H.M.  sliips  of  war, 
as  well  as  on  other  vessels.     The  motor,  together  with  its 
switch  and  resistances,  m  coinpleteij  enclosed  and  water- 
tight, as  is  essential  for  such  work.     The  fan  is  started, 
controlled,  or  stopped  by  the  handle  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  motor  frame,  and  the  leads  enter  through  the  stuff- 
ing boxes  on  the  left.    A.  portion  of  the  commutator  cover  is 
removed,   and    part 
of  the   brush    gear 
may  be  seen. 

An  ingenious  me- 
thod of  gearing  an 
electric  motor  to  a 
punkah-  puller  is 
shown  in  Fig.  222. 
The  enclosed  motor 
at  ^drives  through 
worm-gearing  en- 
cased at  W,  a  shaft 
at  right  angles  with 
its  own  shaft.  On 
this  countershaft  is 
P».  Sl.,-T.bl.  P..  (D,.k.  „d  Go,h„).       ^„„„tcd  a  m»,..dK 

clwtch  K.  The  part  F  is  in  the  form  of  an  annular 
iron-clad  electro- magnet  (Chap.  ///.),  and  is  keyed  to 
the  shaft;  while  the  armature  A  and  rope  pulley  P, 
which  are  in  one  piece,  ore  free  to  rotate  upon  the  shaft. 
The  clutch  magnet  coil  is  connected  in  series  with  the  motor 
armature,  through  a  2-way  switch  S",  which  in  one  position 
cuts  out  the  coil  and  sets  the  rope  pulley  free.  In  the  other 
position,  the  full  current  passes  through  the  coil  and  holds 
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the  pulley  to  the  clutch.  The  switch  is  moved  autoroatically, 
in  time  with  the  awing  of  the  punkah,  hy  toothed-wheel 
gearing  at  G.  Two  adjustable  pins  are  fixed  to  the  larger 
toothed-wheel,  and  these  alternately  catch  the  switch-arm 
and  throw  it  over  to  "  on  "  and  "  off,"  The  length  of  rope 
and  position  of  the  pins  are  so  adjusted,  that  when  the 
punkah  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  swing,  the  switch  is  put 
"oD."  The  motor  then  winds  up  the  rope  until  the 
punkah  reaches  the  top  of  its  swing,  when  the  second  pin 
throws  the  switch -arm 
over  to  "  off,"  the  clutch 
releases,  and  the  weight 
of  the  punkah  unwinds 
the  rope  from  the  pulley, 
and  turns  the  toothed- 
wheel  until  the  first  pin 
comes  into  contact  with 
the  switch-arm,  and  puts 
it  "  on  "  once  more.  The 
motor  as  well  as  the 
clutch  magnet  are  con- 
stantly running,  but  the 
speed  of  tlie  latter  is 
relatively  low  because  of  the  worm-gearing.  Contact  with 
the  rotating  magnet  F  is  made  through  brushes  and  slip- 
rings,  one  of  the  brushes  being  seen  at  B.  S  is  the  motor- 
starting  and  controlling  switch. 

An  electric  overhead  conveyer  is  depicted  in  Fig.  223. 
The  machine  runs  on  rails  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  the  goods  truck  or  other  load  is  picked  up 
and  lowered  at  any  desired  points  along'  the  runway.     A 
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FiQ.  221.— Ship's  Fan  (Laurence,  Scott,  and  Co.). 


Fic.  322.— Punkah-PuUer  (Mavorand  CouIeoh). 
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single  motor  fulfils  the  double  duty  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  truck,  and  of  conveying  it 
from  point  to  point.  The  oper- 
ator seats  himself  as  shown, 
and  travels  about  with  the 
conveyer. 

In  Fig.  224  we  have  an  electric 
travelling  crane,  or  overhead 
traveller  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  movable  double 
cross-girder  runs  on  rails  on 
opposite  walls  of,  and  reaching 
from  end  to  end  of  the  workshop 
or  "  hay."      This    movement  of 

the    whole     is     effected     by    an      Fio.  S33,—Overiieiwl  Conveyer 
electric  motor  mounted  at   the  (""ther  »nd  Piatt). 

near  end  of  the  girder.     The  cross-traveller  moves  to  any 


Fio.  234.— Travelling  Cran8;(Crompton  and  Co.). 
desired  point  along  the  girder,  and  then  raises  s< 
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of  machinery  or  other  weighty  mass  from  the  floor  level, 
and  lowers  it  at  any  other  desired  point. 

A  peculiar  form  of  crane,  known  as  an  electric  imlMng 


Fro.  225.— "Walking"  Crane  (Jessopand  Appleby  Bros.). 

craJic,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  225.  This  rung  on  a  single  rail 
at  the  bottom,  and  ia  lield  upright  by  a  roller  at  the  top 
of  the  post,  this  roller  working  between  two  guide  rails 
(not  shown)  supported  by  beams  overhead.  The  motor  on 
the  truck  works  the  travelling   gear,  while  that  on  the 
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cross-girder  or  j  ib  above,  rotates  the  latter  about  the  vortical 
pole,  and  then  raises  or  lowers  the  lifting  tackle. 

Fig.  226  shows  a  semi -enclosed  motor  driving  a 
horizontal  pump  through  special  gearing.  The  outside 
of  tbe  motor  case  is  ribbed  to  assist  in  dissipating 
the  heat;  this  constraction  being  especially  useful  when 


Fro.  236.— Motor-ilriTea  Pump  (Mather  nod  Plait). 

the   motor  has   to   run   for   long   periods,   or    is  wholly 
enclosed. 

Fig,  227  depicts  a  coal-cutter  driven  by  polyphase 
motors,  the  whole  being  mounted  on  a  truck  running  on 
rails.  At  the  left-hand  end  of  the  truck  is  the  starting 
switch.  The  motors  drive  on  to  the  pinion  which  can  be 
seen  projecting  at  the  side  of  tbe  truck,  and  this  gears 
into  and  drives   the   circular   cutter.     The    motors    are 
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generally  of  10  B.H.P.  each ;  and  are  reversible,  the  cutter 
ruQuiog  in  cither  direction. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  Fig.  227,  the  motors  shown 
in  this  paragraph  all  happen  to  be  direct-current  ones; 
but  the  mechanical  gearing  of  alternating-current  motors 
to  machines  would  he  exactly  the  same  (§§  135  to  138). 

For  the  working  of  printing  and  other  machines  where  a 
very  large  starting  torque  is  required,  where  starting  and 
stopping  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  especially  where 
"inching-round"   to   certain  positions   is   necessary,   the 


arrangement  of  main  and  auxiliary  motors  illustrated  in 
Fig.  227a,  which  is  known  as  the  Holmea-C'laivm-thy 
system,  has  been  devised.  By  " inching-round  "  is  meant 
a  spasmodic  and  intermittent  application  of  the  driving 
power,  in  order  to  work  certain  parts  of  the  driven  machine 
round  to  definite  positions,  for  adjusting  the  work,  and  so 
forth.  The  main  and  auxiliary  motors  M  and  A  are 
mounted  on  a  common  hed-plate,  with  their  shafts  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  and  connected  through 
worm-gearing  W.     The  spur-wheel  S  on  the  main  shaft 
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gears  with  the  machine  to  be  driveu,  the  main  shatt  being 
divided  by  a  clutch  (7,  which  is  operated  electro-magnetically. 
The  smaller  motor  perforins  the  starting  or  "  iuching- 
round,"  and  this  it  does  very  effectively  and  without  shock, 
by  reason  of  the  worm -gearing.  It  is  only  when  a  fair 
speed  has  been  got  up  that  the  large  motor  is  switched 
into  circuit,  so  that  it  need  not  be  of  so  great  an  output  or 
8uch  heavy  construction  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 


Fio.  327a.— HolniBS-Clatworthjr  Motor  System  (J.  H.  Holmes  and  Co.)- 

The  figure  only  shows  the  arrangement  in  outline,  the 
electro- mimetic  device  operating  the  clutch  G,s,iid  various 
other  details  being  omitted.  A  special  starting  switch 
or  controller  is  used,  which  first  causes  the  clutch  to  engage, 
and  then  starts  the  auxiliary  motor  at  its  lowest  speed. 
Further  movement  of  the  starter  accelerates  the  speed  of 
the  small  motor,  and  also  gradually  switches  on  a  current 
to  the  main  motor.  When  the  shaft  and  armature  of 
this  main  motor  have  acquired  a  good  speed  the  machine 
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tokea  up  the  full  load,  the  clutch  ia  released,  and  the 
small  motor  cut  out  of  circuit, 

135.  Alternating-Current  Motors. — If  the  current 
from  one  direct- current  dynamo  be  led  into  another 
dynamo,  the  latter  will  act  as  a  direct-current  motor. 
Similarly,  if  the  current  from  a  single-phase  alternator 
be  passed  through  a  similar  alternator,  which  has  been 
previously  run  up  to  exactly  the  same  speed,  the  latter 
will  act  as  an  alternating- current  motor.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  arrangement  ia  not  generally  convenient ; 
inasmuch  as  the  F.Ms,  of  the  alternator  used  as  a  motor, 
as  well  as  of  that  used  as  a  generator,  have  usually  to  be 
separately  excited  with  direct  cuiTent ;  and  the  two 
machines  so  connected  must  correspond  with  each  other 
in  frequency,  and  in  other  particulars.  There  is  also  a 
difficulty  in  starting ;  and  if  the  motor  is  overloaded,  it  is 
liable  to  stop  dead. 

If  two  similar  polyphase  alternators  be  connected 
together,  and  one  of  them  be  driven  as  a  generator ;  the 
second  will  run  as  a  motor,  if  the  current  from  the  arma- 
ture of  the  former  be  led  round  the  field  coils  of  the  latter. 
Such  a  motor  may  be  arranged  to  be  self-starting.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  with  the  above-mentioned  combina- 
tion of  two  single-phase  alternators,  the  motor  will  run  in 
synchronism  with  the  generator,  i.6.  at  a  speed  exactly  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  generator  :  and  this  constant 
speed  will  be  maintained  under  all  normal  conditions  of 
load,  which  is  a  considerable  advantage  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Hence  such  motors  nie  termed  Sj/nchronmcSTnotors. 
A  form  of  synchronous  motor  is  used  in  the  Ferranti 
Kectifier,  which  is  described  in  §  207. 
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Asyrwhi'Onmis  or  non-synchronoits  motors  are  those 
whose  speed  is  independent  of  the  frequency  of  the 
driving  current,  and  such  may  be  constructed  for  either 
monophase  or  polyphase  currents.  The  moving  part, 
generally  termed  tho  rotor,  need  have  no  slip-rings  or 
commutator;  that  is  to  say,  there  need  be  no  electrical  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  outside  circuit,  the  rotor  being 
rotated  by  the  oscillating  or  rotating  mf^netic  field  set  up 
by  tho  fixed  portion,  or  stator.  Thus  such  motors  are  fre- 
quently termed  indtietion  motors,  and  they  are  naturally 
of  much  greater  general  use  than  synchronous  motors. 

In  some  monophase  asynchronous  motors,  tho  field  is 
rather  oscillatory  than  rotary;  whereas  in  others  and  in 
polyphase  machines  it  is  purely  rotnry,  this  difference 
rendering  the  latter  type  of  machine  more  efficient.  In 
other  words,  the  "torque  impulses,"  so  to  speak,  are  more 
regular  with  polyphase  than  with  monophase  motors. 
Furthermore,  some  monophase  motors  suffer  from  the  dis- 
advantage that  they  will  not  start  under  load. 

The  terms  rotor  and  stator  are  used  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
as  it  is  a  matter  for  question  as  to  which  part  could  rightly 
be  called  the  armature  and  which  the  field  magnet.  In  a 
direct- current  motor  the  armature  is  the  moving  part,  and 
through  this,  according  as  it  is  series-  or  shunt-wound,  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  tho  driving  current  passes. 
In  an  induction  motor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the 
driving  current  passes  through  the  stator,  and  some  would 
argue  that  this  was  consequently  the  armature, 

136.  ROTATINQ  Fields. — We  know  that  in  any  kind 
of  dynamo  considerable  power  is  absorbed  in  turning  the 
armature  or  rotor  through  the  field.     If  the  part  that  is 
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usually  fixed  were  mounted  so  that  it  were  free  to  turn 
about  the  same  axis  as  the  rotor,  it  would  follow  the  latter 
in  its  rotation. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  simple  4-pole  direct-current 
machine,  and  suppose  that  the  field-frame  were  capable  of 
rotation  concentrically  with  the  armature,  the  field  wind- 
ings being  energized  from  some  independent  source  through 
brushes  and  slip-rings.  Then,  wlien  the  armature  was 
mechanically  driven,  the  magnetic  drag  would  gradually 
set  the  field-frame  in  motion,  until  at  length  its  speed  of 
rotation  would  he  considerable.  If  the  armature  were 
connected-up  through  an  external  circuit,  it  would  be  found 
that  very  little  pressure  or  power  was  being  generated ;  for 
obviously  there  would  be  very  little  cutting  of  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  field ;  nearly  all  the  mechanical  power  taken 
from  the  engine,  being  employed,  through  the  medium  of 
the  magnetic  drag,  in  rotating  the  field-frame.  Further- 
more, it  would  be  found  that  the  rotation  of  the  latter 
would  be  more  effective  if  the  commutator  brushes  were 
short-circuited ;  or  if  the  segments  of  the  commutator  itself 
were  short-circuited,  say  by  tightly  winding  a  layer  of  bare 
copper  wire  round  the  commutator. 

After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if  the  short-circuited  armature  were  belted  or  other- 
wise geared  to  a  machine,  and  the  field-frame  were 
rotated  by  means  of  an  engine,  the  armature  would  revolve 
in  consequence  of  its  being  in  a  rotary  field,  and  would 
drive  the  machine. 

Tlie  above  furnishes  the  key  to  the  action  of  a  poly- 
phase induction  motor,  wherein  there  is  a  rotari/  field  with 
a  fijxd  field-frame  or  stator.     The  rotation  of  the  field  is 
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brought  about  by  the  polyphase  current ;  and  the  rotor  is 
comparable  with  a  direct-current  armature  from  which  the 
commutator  has  been  removed,  and  the  free  ends  of  the 
windings  all  connected  together.  The  rotor  might  be 
simply  a  conducting  cylinder,  but  by  having  conducting 
strips  or  "  windings,"  the  induced  currents  are  confined  to 
well-defined  paths,  and  the  torque  is  the  greater.  Such 
is  termed  a  squii-rd  cage  rotor. 

137.  Split-phase  Rotating  Field. — A  rotating  field 
may  be  obtained  from  an  ordinary  monophase  current  by 
what  is  termed  splitting  the  phase. 

It  was  shown  in  Chap.  IV.  that  it  takes  time  to  set  up  a 
current  in  a  circuit,  chiefly  because  of  the  inductance 
therein.  "When  an  alternating  P.D.  of  sine-wave  form  is 
impressed  on  a  circuit  possessing  resistance  and  inductance, 
the  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  not  reached  at  the 
same  instant  as  the  maximum  value  of  the  P.D.,  but  lags 
behind  the  latter  (Fig.  62).  The  time  elapsing  between 
these  two  maximum  values,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
inductance  of  the  ciixiuit,  and  inversely  proportional  to  its 
resistance.  If  we  divide  the  inductance  by  the  resistance 
the  quotient  will  represent  the  time-constaiii  of  the  circuit, 


~  Resistance 

Thus  the  greater  the  time-constant,  the  greater  will  be 
the  lag  of  the  current. 

Now,  referring  to  the  4-pole  magnet  in  Fig.  228,  it  will 
be  clear  that  if  the  two  windings  A  and  A',  joined  up 
in  parallel  to  the  supply-mains,  were  equal  in  resistance 
and  ampere  turns,  and  if  the  pole-cores  were  equal  in  size, 
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the  time-constaQte  of  the  two  circuits  would  also  be  equal ; 
and  the  field  due  to  the  four  poles  would  be  stationary, 
though  alternating.  If,  however,  we  introduce  a  non- 
inductive  resistance  R  into,  say,  A  circuit,  we  shall  decrease 
its  time-constant,  and  tlie  current  in  A'  circuit,  and  con- 
sequently the  field  due  to  the  poles  2  and  4,  will  lag 
behind  the  field  due  to  the  poles  1  and  3.  In  other  words 
we  shall  have  split  the  phase  of  the  current.  If  the  time- 
constant  of  A  circuit  be  sufficiently  reduced,  the  field  due 
to  2  and  i  will  lag  about  45"  behind  that  due  to  1  and  3. 


Fia.  228,-Split-phasB  Rotating  Field. 


In  each  period  {§  43),  therefore,  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing round  of  changes : —  ' 

One  Period. 
Part  of  Perioil.     0"         45" 
Circuit.  A.        A'. 

Poles.  1—3.    2— i 

Polarity.  N.  S.    N.  S. 

The  field  in  the  armature  space  will  then  be  practically 
similar  to  what  we  should  have  got,  had  we  taken  a  two- 


ISO' 

225 

A. 

A' 

3-1. 

4— 

N.  S. 

N.  f 
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pole  direct-current  Held,  and  rotated  it  in  the  direction 
sliown  by  the  curved  arrow ;  for  poles  1,  2,  3  and  4  will  be 
of  north  polarity  one  after  the  other,  the  corresponding 
opposite  poles  3,  4,  1  and  2  beiog  south  in  their  turn;  and 
the  field  rotation  will  be  counter-clockwise.  As  the  A' 
circuit  current  only  lags  45°  (or  one-eighth  of  a  period) 
behind  the  A  circuit  current,  the  rotation  will  not  be 
uniform;  the  field  pa-ssing  more  quickly  between  poles 
1  and  2  and  between  3  and  4,  than  between  2  and  3  and 
between  4  and  1.  For  this  reason  the  winding  has  to  be 
specially  arranged  in  order  to  render  the  field  rotation- 
unifonn.  A  squirrel-ci^e  armature,  such  iis  was  defined 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing one,  would  revolve  in  such  a  rotary  field. 

The  Shallenberger  and  Westinghouse  meters  (§§  86  and 
87)  afford  excellent  examples  of  split-phase  induction 
motors,  the  aluminium  disks  representing  the  rotor.  In 
the  description  of  these  meters,  it  is  explained  that  the 
rotation  of  the  field  is  produced  by  placing  one  of  the  fixed 
coils  at  an  angle  with  the  otlier,  and  causing  the  current  in 
it  to  lag  behind  the  current  in  the  other  coil.  As  the 
pressure  circuit  of  the  meter  has  necessarily  a  high 
resistance,  and  consequently  a  smaller  time-constant  than 
the  low  resistance  main  circuit,  the  necessary  conditions  for 
splitting  the  pha.se  already  exist. 

Phase-splitting  of  a  single-phase  alternating  current  in 
two  parallel  circuits,  may  also  be  produced  by  inserting  a 
condenser  in  series  with  one  of  them,  or  if  the  two  circuits 
or  windings  are  connected  in  series,  by  shunting  one  of 
thorn  by  either  a  condenser  or  a  non-inductive  resistance. 
■  Although  it  is  evidently  possible  to  construct  a  motor 
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on  the  principle  shown  in  Fig.  228,  it  would  uot  be 
economically  practicable  to  do  so ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  constant  presence  in  the  circuit  of  the  non-induc- 
tive resistance^,  would  lead  to  agreatwaste  of  energy;  and 
the  motor  would  be  very  inefficient  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  used  for  starting  purposes  only,  in  the  Langdon- 
Davies  single-phase  motor,  as  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph ;  though  the  arrangomcnt  of  the  stator  and  its  winding 
is  different  from  the  illustrative  case  given  in  Fig.  228. 


Fia.  329. — IjangiJan-Davies  Hotor  coupled  to  Dycanio. 

138.   Langdon-Davies    Sisgle- Phase  Motor. — The 

external  appearance  of  this  machine  will  begathered  from 
Fig.  229,  where  it  is  sliown  coupled  direct  to  a  direct- 
current  dynamo;  the  combination  forming  a  motor-gener- 
ator for  the  conversion  of  single-phase  alternating  into 
direct  current  {§  205). 

The  rotor  of  this  type  of  motor  is  depicted  in  FJg.  230, 
and  it  may  be  described  as  similar  to  a  ring-wound  arma- 
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ture,  except  that  each  coil  is  short-circuited  on  itself,  and 
is  not  connected  with  its  neighbours.     This  constructioD 
has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  ordinary  squirrel-cage, 
ia  which  the  "  windings "  consist  of  a  number   of  con- 
ductor bars    placed   in   the   rotor    slots,   and    connected 
together  at  each  end  of  the  rotor  by  being  soldered  into 
conducting-rioga.      Referring   to    the   figure,  it   will   be 
noticed  that  the  slots  in  which  the  windings  are  embedded 
are     cut     "  on     the 
skew."    In  the  par- 
ticular conditions  un- 
der which  the  rotor 
works,  this  construc- 
tion has  been  found 
to  give  a  more  uni- 
form torque ;  and  is 
expressively   termed 
staggered  slotting  or 
daggered  winding. 

The  stator,  with 
the  rotor  removed,  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  231,  The  core  is  built  up  of  a  number  of 
soft-iron  stampings  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  232,  in  which 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  slots  are  closed,  so  that  the  stator 
is  tunnel-wound.  This  core  is  let  into  the  outer  cast-iron 
frame,  and  is  fixed  in  place  by  a  running  of  type  metal.  In 
all  but  the  larger  sizes,  the  stator  is  wound  with  lour  coils, 
which  virtually  form  two  circuit  windings  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Two  of  the  coils  are  "  running  coils,"  and 
two  "  starting  coils  " ;  and  four  poles  are  produced  when 
current  is  flowing  round  the  four  coils.  Each  coil  is  wound 


0.— Kotor  of  Langdod-DavieE  Motor. 
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apirally,  as  shown  in  Fig 


Fio.  231 .— Stntor  of  Tjingcloa-DsvicR  Motor. 


ings  intermingle,  parts  of 


233,  which  representa  a  portion 
of  the  stator  core  flat- 
tened out,  and  with 
open  slots  instead  of 
tunnels  to  enable  the 
winding  to  be  seen. 
It  will  be  observe<i 
tliat,  starting  from  A, 
the  winding  passes 
successively  througb 
slots  1,  IS,  2,  17,  3, 
16, and  soon;  the  last 
turn  passing  through 
slot  10  to  a.  The 
figure  shows  only  one 
turn  in  each  slot,  but 
in  reality  there  are  several. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
Fig.  232,  which  shows  an 
ordinary  size  of  core-plale, 
there  are  36  slots. 

Thetwocircuit-wiudings 
may  be  represented  dia- 
grammatically  as  in  Fig. 
234,  which  is  similar  to 
Fig.  228,  so  far  as  the 
disposition  of  the  circuits 
is  concerned,  and  is  simi- 
larly lettered.  Unlike  Fig. 
228,  however,  the  wind- 
ighbouring  coils  being  wound 
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slots.     Thus  referring  to  Fig.  232,  if  coil  1 


FiQ.  233.— Spiral  Winding. 
(Fig.  234)  is  wouud  ia  slots  I,  18,  2,  17,  3,  10,  aniJ  s 
as  in  Fig.  233,  and 
coil  3  in  numbers  36, 
19, 35, 20, 34, 21,  etc.; 
coil  2  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  slots  9,28, 
8,  29,7,30,6,  31,  etc., 
and  coil  4  in  numbers 
10,  27,  11,  26,  12, 
25,   13.   24,    and    so 

OQ. 

Fig.  235  depicts  a 
core  -  plate  showing 
slots  numbers  1, 9, 10, 
18,  19,27,  28,  and  3G, 
and  the  outer  turns  of  i^g<lon.Uav.e«  Motor. 

the  four  coils ;  coils  1  and  3  being  shown  in  firm,  and  coib  2 
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and  4  in  dotted  lines.  With  the  help  of  Fig.  236,  we  will 
now  eudeavour  to  sltow  how  the  rotation  of  the  field  takes 
place  when  current  is  switched  on  to  the  motor.  The 
firm  line  curve  represents  the  alternatiou  of  the  field 
due  to  coils  1  and  3  in  circuit  A,  and  the  dotted  curve 
that  due  to  coils  2  and  4  in  circuit  A'  (Fig.  234). 
Those  portions  of  the  curves  ahove  the  horizontal  line 
denote  N  polarity,  and  those  below  denote  S  polarity.  At 
position  1  on  the  curve,  circuit  A  (coils  1  and  3)  will  have 
no  polarity,  this  being  indicated  by  0,  0  at  the  end  of  the 

(POSITION:  '"'■"'  :r  <^if-  ',f  ■ 

Circuit  A,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  maximum 
NORTH  polarity,    coil    4    being, 

POLARITI  say   N,   and  coil  2  con- 

-..._„  sequently  S,  as  marked 

nni  »niTi  *t  *'^^  onds  of  the  hori- 

zontal  axis ;   and  tue  di- 
rection of  the  field  will 
Fio.  238.  ^  ^   indicated   by  the 

arrow-head  I.  At  position 
2  on  the  curve,  coil  2  in  circuit  A'  will  still  be  S,  and 
coil  I  in  circuit  A  will  be  N ;  while  coils  or  poles  4  and  3 
will  therefore  be  N  and  S  respectively.  This  is  in- 
dicated on  the  diagram  by  the  letters  S",  N',  S',  N',  and  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  resultant  field,  now  due  to 
consequent  poles,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  arrow-bead 
II.  At  position  3  on  the  curve,  circuit  A',  i.  e.  coils 
2  and  4,  will  be  inactive ;  while  circuit  A  will  have 
full  polarity,  coil  1  being  still  N  and  coil  3  S;  this 
condition  of  things  being  indicated  by  0",  0",  JV",  and  iS". 
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The  field  will  tliea  be  in  the  direction  of  arrow-head  III. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  position  4  on  the  curves 
gives  N  poles  at  1  and  2,  and  S  poles  at  3  and  4,  pro- 
ducing a  resultant  field  as  indicated  by  arrow-head  IV. 
In  like  manner  the  polarities  for  positions  5  and  6  are 
indicated  by  arrow-heads  V.  and  VI,,  and  so  on.  The  field 
consequently  rotates  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 

The  starting  coils  (2  and  4)  and  the  running  coils  (1  and 
3)  arc  joined  up  to  three  terminals  on  the  top  of  the  motor 


Flo.  237.— Starting  Switch  of  Langdon-Daviei  Motor. 

(Fig.  229).  As  shown  in  Fig.  237,  these  terminab  are 
marked  M,  1,  2;  and  are  connected  through  a  two-way 
switch  S  (which  also  has  an  "oflf"  position)  with  the  sup- 
ply circuit,  and  with  a  non-inductive  resistance  M  which 
corresponds  with  It  in  Figs.  228  and  234.  The  switch  is 
drawn  in  its  "off"  position.  To  start  the  motor,  the  handle 
S  is  first  thrown  over  to  the  left,  thus  connecting  B  in  series 
with  the  running  coils ;  and  the  circuit  conditions  are  then 
exactly  as  in  Fig.  228.  The  rotary  field  set  up  starts  the 
motor,  and  when  a  good  speed  has  been  attained,  the 
switch  is  thrown  over  to  the  right,  thereby  cutting  out  the 
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starting  coils  and  the  resistance  R,  and  leaving  what  is 
merely  a  2-pole  inouopliase  field. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  simple  explanation  as  to 
how  the  rotor,  wlien  once  set  well  in  motion,  continues  to 
rotate.  Firstly  it  is  a  fact  that  the  direction  of  rotation 
depends  simply  on  the  direction  in  which  the  motor  is 
started.  Thus  if  the  connections  of  the  ends  of  the  start* 
ing  or  A'  circuit  in  Fig.  234  were  reversed,  the  starting  field 
would  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction.  The  rotor  would  con- 
sequently start  in  that  direction,  and  would  continue  to 
rotate  the  same  way  after  the  starting  circuit  had  been  cut 
out.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  simple  alternating  field,  such  as 
would  be  set  up  by  circuit  A  alooe,  if  the  rotor  were  at  rest 
or  were  removed,  is  mathematically  equivalentto  two  fields 
of  equal  strength  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  Now  it 
is  conceivable  that  when  the  rotor  is  started,  in,  say,  a 
counter-clockwise  direction,  it  gives  a  bias  to  the  field  in 
that  direction ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  encourages  moat  of  the 
field  to  rotate  that  way  also,  the  rotating  core  producing 
this  effect  since  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
magnetic  circuit.  There  is  no  forcing  in  this  matter,  for 
the  motor  has  to  receive,  not  give  out  electrical  energy. 
The  flnx  of  magnetic  lines  which  passes  through  the  rotor, 
which,  because  of  the  alternating  exciting  current  in  the 
stator,  alternates  in  polarity  at  each  pole,  may,  when  the 
rotor  is  at  rest,  move  round  the  core  in  cither  or  both 
directions.  When  the  inner  part  of  the  core,  i.e.  the 
rotor,  is  in  rotation,  the  flux  may  be  supposed  to  find  it 
most  convenient  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rotor. 

Another  and  more  accurate,  though  less  simple  explan- 
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ation  is  as  follows.  Assume  that,  by  phase -splitting  or  some 
other  means,  the  rotor  ha.s  been  started  in  a  counter-clock- 
wise direction,  and  run  up  to  a  speed  of  n  revs,  per  sec. 
Then,  any  additional  fields  employed  for  starting  purposes 
having  been  removed,  the  rotor  will  be  revolving,  at  a 
speed  of  n  revs,  per  sec,  in  a  simple  alternating  field  due 
to  the  monophase  curreut  of  the  supply.  This  stationary 
alternating  field  may  be  decomposed  into  two  equal  alter- 
nating fields  rotating  in  opposite  directions,  and  having  their 
maximum  values  equal  to  half  the  maximum  value  of  the 
resultant  stationary  field.  Suppose  the  speed  of  rotation 
of  theiie  two  components  is  n^  revs,  per  see.  Then  the  slip 
of  the  rotor  with  respect  to  the  component  rotating  in  the 
same  direction  (counter-clockwise)  as  the  rotor  will  be 
Wi  —  n;  but  the  slip  with  respect  to  the  component 
rotating  in  the  clockwise  direction  will  be  n  -|-  n,  (§  141), 

In  consequence  of  the  slip  io  the  latter  case  being  so 
very  large,  the  phase  of  the  clockwise  rotating  field  will 
be  almost  opposite  to  that  of  the  field  set  up  by  the  rotor. 
Their  resultant,  and  hence  also  the  backward  torque 
exerted  by  the  clockwise  rotating  field,  will  therefore  be 
very  small.  The  forward  torque  due  to  the  other  com- 
ponent is,  however,  considerable,  owing  to  the  small  value 
of  the  slip  Kj  —  n.  The  rotor  will  therefore  continue  to 
revolve  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  and  the  stationary 
simple  alternating  field  will  act  virtually  as  a  field  rotating 
in  one  direction  only. 

From  the  above  explanation  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
motor  win  not  start  from  rest  if  the  stator  be  excited  by  a 
simple  monophase  current.  For  then  n,  the  speed  of  the 
rotor  =  0,  and  the  values  of  the  slip  with  respect  to  the 
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two  rotary  component  fields  are  equal,  viz.  ti,.  Hence  the 
torques  exerted  by  the  two  components  are  abo  equal, 
and  as  they  are  opposite,  the  rotor  will  not  revolve. 

138a.  Heyland  Sinole-Phase  Motor. — This  is  one 
of  the  latest  developraents  of  the  si agle -phase  non- 
synchronous  motor,  and  it  possesses  the  considei-abte 
advantage  of  being  able  to  start  under  full  load.  This  com- 
pensates for  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  use  slip-rings 
and  a  starting  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit ;  and  for  the 
fact  that  for  a  given   output  the  machine  is  larger  and 


Pie,  237a.— Sttttor  WindingH  of  Heylimd  MotoT. 
heavier  than  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
As  in  the  Langdon-Daviea  motor,  the  stator  is  wound  with 
starting  and  running  coils,  which,  however,  are  in  this  case 
joined  straight  up  to  the  supply  mains,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  external  resistance.  The  phase  is  split 
by  making  the  starting  winding  with  less  resistance  and 
greater  inductance  than  the  running  winding:  and  the 
starting  field  is  greater  than  the  running  field,  which 
is  the  main  reason  of  the  large  starting  torque  obtained. 
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The  ninning  coils  are  wound  in  very  much  the  same  spiral 
maQDcrasiu  the  Laiigdon-Davies  motor,  except  that  there 
are  generally  four  or  more  poles.  The  starting  coils,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  corresponding  in  number  with 
the  running  coils,  are  each  wound  through  two  tunneb  or 
closed  slots,  these  coib  having  their  axes  midway  between 
those  of  the  running  coils.  This  arrangement  will  be 
understood  from  Fig.  237a,  where  S,S,S,S  are  the  four 
starting  coils,  and  E,  E,  B,  li  the  four  running  coils,  the 


RESISTANCE 
— Circuit  Connections  of  Heylaml  Motor. 

starting  circuit  being  governed  by  a  switch  S".  When 
once  started,  the  action  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  motor  described  in  §  138.  The  circuit  connections 
ai-e  given  in  Fig.  237b.  The  motor  terminals  are  joined 
straight  up  to  the  supply  mains  through  a  D.P.  switch  and 
fuse.  The  auxiliary  switch  in  the  starting-coil  circuit  (S"  in 
Fig.  237a)  ia  combined  with  the  handle  ff  of  the  3-circuit 
starting  resistance,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  motor 
has  been  started,  the  movement  of  H  in  order  to  cut  out 
the  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  at  the  same  time  puts 
the  auxiliary  switch  "oftV  The  reason  for  the  starting 
resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit  is  explained  in  |  140. 
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The  parts  of  the  machine  are  shown  in  Fig.  237c.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stator  core  with  its  winding  is 
let  into  an  outer  circular  east-iron  frame ;  the  end  covers  of 
which  carry  the  bearings,  which  are  fitted  with  oil  wells 
and  ring  lubricators.  On  the  right  of  the  figure  is  the 
rotor,  with  the  three  ends  of  its  winding  protruding  from 
the  further  end  of  its  shaft.  By  the  side  of  this  are  the 
brush-holders  and  brushes,  while  in  front  of  the  stator  the 
rotor  slip-rings  may  be  seen. 

139.  Rotation  of  Polyphase  Fields. — The  rotation 
of  a  2-phase  field  will 
be  understood  from  Fig. 
238.  This  represents 
a  4 -pole  magnet,  the 
windings  of  poles  1 
and  3  being  connected 
in  phase  A  circuit;  and 
those  of  poles  2  and  4, 
in  phase  S  circuit. 
After  what  was  said  i 

g    61,    it    will    be    re-  _ 

membered      that      the 

current  in  phase  jS  lags  90"  or  a  quarter-period  behind  the 
current  in  phase  A.  If,  to  start  with,  pole  1  be  N  and 
pole  3  be  S,  the  changes  during  a  whole  period  or  cycle 
will  be  as  follows  ; — 

ONE   PERIOD, 
1st  quarter.     2nd  quarter.     3rd  quarter,     4th  quarter. 


Poles. 
Polarity. 


1—3. 

N.  S. 


3—1. 

N,  S. 


4—2. 

N,  S. 
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Tlie  rotation  of  the  N  and  S  polarity,  i.  e.  of  the  field,  is 
clockwise;  and  is  practically  similar  to  wliat  would  have 
happened  had  we  taken  an  ordinary  direct-current  2-pole 
field,  and  rotated  it  at  the  same  rate. 

Fig.  239  illustrates  the  rotation  of  a  3-pliaee  fieM,  In  order  to 
get  o  uniformly  rotating  fielil,  it  is  neceasary  bo  to  dispose  the  pliose- 
windinga  tliat,  following  round  tlie  pole-eirele  in  the  dWecUon  of 
i-otation,  the  phases  run  ACB,  niit  ABC.  Thus  poles  1  and  4 
2  and  5  in  seriea  to  phase  C, 
The  different  phase-windings 
are  differently  lined,  and  it 
should  be  noled  that  they 
liave  a  common  return  wire, 
tlioHgh  this,  by  tlie  way,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  explained  in  §C1  that  the 
pliases  of  the  three  currents 
differ  from  each  other  by  one- 
third  of  a  period  or  cycle. 
Each  of  the  phase-windings 
will  therefore  set  up  a  field 
between  its  poles,  which  at 
any  instant  will  differ,  both 
in  direction  and  magnitude, 
from  the  fields  set  up  by  the  other  phase-windings.  Consequently, 
the  three  phasi- windings  acting  tc^ether  will  produce  a  resultant 
field  ;  and  if  we  plotted  out  the  directions  of  this  field  for  various 
fractions  of  the  period,  we  should  find  that  in  one  complete  period 
the  resultant  field  made  one  complete  round  of  the  poles,  and  that  it 
rototed  in  the  clockwise  direction,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.' 
The  positions  of  the  resultant  field  during  one  complete  period 
may  Ije  tabulated  as  follows : — 


Frootion  of  Period, 

I  ft.  * 

2nd.  J 

4th.  J 

Qlli.  i 

6th.  ), 

1-4. 

3—6. 

4—1. 

B— 2. 

6-3. 

Polarity. 

N.  S, 

N.  a 

J  N.  S. 

N.  S. 

N.  S. 

N.  S. 

d  EdiHoD  of  the  Autlio 


s  Alternating-Currtat  CirCBit. 
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This  cycle  of  pole  changes,  as  was  the  case  with  tlie  2-phase  field, 
ia  practically  equivalent  to  rotatii^  a  direct-current  2-pole  field  at 


140.  Starting  of  Polyphase  Motors. — It  has  been 
stated  that  the  rotor  of  an  induction  motor  need  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  outside  circuit.  Such 
is  indeed  the  case  when  the  motor  does  not  have  to 
start  nnder  much  load.  Otherwise,  i.  e.  where  consider- 
able starting  torque  is  required,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
provide  slip-rings  and  brushes,  in  order  that  a  rheostat  or 
variable  resistance  may  be  joined  up  with  the  windings  of 
the  rotor.  Such  resistance  is  generally  used  only  at  start- 
ing, and  is  either  short-circuited  ordisconnected  during  the 
running  of  the  motor.  By  leaving  more  or  less  of  it  in 
the  rotor  circuit,  the  speed  of  the  motor  may  be  varied. 

As  the  rotating  field  cuts  the  rotor,  E.M.Fs, — and  hence 
currents — are  generated  in  the  windings  of  the  latter, 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if 
it  were  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  :  the  E.M.F,  being 
reversed  in  each  individual  coil  or  conductor  as  many  times 
as  the  field  adjacent  to  it  changes  in  polarity.  Now,  when 
a  current  is  set  up  in  a  coil,  it  takes  time  lo  die  away  befora 
a  reverse  current  can  flow,  especially  when  the  coil  has 
appreciable  inductance.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  when 
the  field  is  rotating  round  a  stationary  rotor,  the  induced 
currents  in  the  latter  may  be  so  confused  that  the  tendency 
to  turn  (torque)  is  very  small,  and  quite  insufBcient  to 
start  the  rotor  if  the  motor  be  "loaded."  For  though  the 
rotation  of  the  rotor  depends  primarily  on  the  rotation  of 
the  field ;  it  also  depends  upon  the  induction  and  reversal 
of  currents  in  the  rotor  windings  taking  place  in  a  definite 
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order.    This  effect,  i.  e.  the  inability  of  the  rotor  to  revolve, 
is  the  more  marked  the  higher  the  frequency ;  for  on  the 
latter  depends  the  rate   at  which   the   field  will  rotate  ■ 
(§  141).     This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  low  frequencies 
are  habitually  employed  in  polyphase  work. 

The  confusion  of  induced  currents  in  a  stationary  rotor, 
when  the  field  is  cutting  it  at  a  liigh  speed  ;  and  its 
uncertainty  in  starting,  especially  under  load;  may  be 
rendered  clearer  by  considering  the  converse  case.  Thus, 
if  we  had  a  direct-current  dynamo  with  its  field  already 
fully  excited,  and  a  very  low  resistance  (i.  e.  a  potential 
heavy  load)  connected  to  the  armature  ;  it  is  quite  probable 
that  if  we  started  the  machine  immediately  at  a  high 
speed,  the  electro  motive- forces  and  currents  set  up  in  the 
various  coils,  would  be  so  confused  in  direction,  that  the 
electrical  output  wouhi  be  very  small.  Such  a  state  of 
things  never  occurs  in  practice,  however,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  field  of  a  self -exciting  dynamo  takes  time  to 
"  grow";  and  even  if  it  be  separately  escited,  the  armature 
can  never  be  made  to  start  at  full  speed. 

The  interposition  of  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit,  in 
the  manner  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph, 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  currents  induced  in  the  rotor 
windings,  and  also  the  time-constant  of  the  latter.  It 
may  then  he  assumed  that  these  currents  take  up  their 
proper  order  of  induction  with  much  greater  ease,  and  thus 
enable  a  good  starting  torque  to  be  exerted. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  frequency  could  be  slowed  down 
at  starting,  all  this  difficulty,  and  the  necessity  for  external 
resistances  in  the  rotor  circuit  would  be  removed.  But 
this  would  be  impossible  unless  the  power  supply  came  from 
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one's  own  polyphase  generator ;  and  even  if  it  did,  the 
slowing  down  of  the  generator  every  time  a  motor  had  to 
be  started  would  be  very  impracticable,  especially  when 
there  were  other  motors  at  work,  as  would  generally  be 
the  case. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  the  starting 
difficulty  may  be  got  over,  and  that  is  by  placing  a  choking 
coil  in  each  phase  circuit  of  the  iield,  so  that  the  strengtli 
of  the  field,  and  of  the  rotor  currents  induced  by  it,  may 
be  made  small  to  slart  with.  The  "induction  confusion" 
(as  we  may  term  it)  in  the  rotor  is  thereby  lessened,  and 
the  latter  is  enabled  to  start  without  difficulty, 

141,  Frequency,  Slip,  and  Speed. — The  more  rapid 
the  rotation  of  the  field,  the  greater  is  the  starting  difficulty 
with  motors;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  as  low  a  frequency  as  possible  for  power 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  must  not  be  too 
low,  or  else  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  same  sup- 
ply for  incandescent  lighting ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  lamps  being  perceptible  at  very  low  frequencies. 
If  p  be  the  number  of  paws  of  poles  per  phase,  the 
number  of  revolutions  (n)  of  the  field  per  minute  will 
be:— 

^-_  60  X  ^ 
P 

When  a  polyphase  motor  is  running,  the  rotor  can  never 
reach  the  same  speed  of  rotation  as  the  field,  so  that 
"  racing  "  is  unknown  with  this  class  of  motor,  a  fact  which 
constitutes  one  of  its  advantages.  The  field  rotates  round 
the  rotor  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  latter  revolves,  the 
difference  in  speed  being  known  as  the  dip.     The  greater 
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the  load  the  greater  the  slip.  lu  other  words,  the  slip  is 
proportiooal  to  the  load,  i.  e.  to  the  torque. 

The  connection  between  tUe  frequency,  slip,  and  speed 
of  a  polyphase  motor  is  shown  by  the  following  example  : — 

'^  An  induction  motor  ii  sitpjAwd  imA  SjJuwe  current  at  a 
frequency  of  60  periods  per  tecond.  What  speed  «nU  it  ran  at,  if 
th^re  are  16  pairs  of  poles  per  phase  and  the  slip  of  the  rotor  is  4  per 

As  already  shown  (p.  425),  if  the  rotor  were  rotating  in 
sjmchronism  with  the  field,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  no  load  oa  it  and  therefore  no  slip,  its  speed  would 
be  given  by  the  formula : — 

Number  of  revs,  per  min.  =  — 

P 
where  —  is  the  frequency  of  the  currents  supplied,  and 
p  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  per  phase :  —  being  multi- 
plied by  60  to  get  the  frequency  in  periods  per  minute. 

Now  the  slip  of  the  rotor  is  the  difference  between  its 
speed  and  that  of  the  field,  and  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration is  4  %. 

Hence  the  actual  speed  of  the  rotor : — 
=  ^^        60  X  — 

Too        p 

_96      60x50 

100  16 
=  180  r.  p.  m. 
142.  Reversal  of  Polyphase  Motors. — To  provide 
for  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  a  2-phase  induction 
motor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  a  reversing  switch  in 
the  circuit  of  one  phase,  so  that  the  connections  of  the  pole 
windings  therein  may  be  reversed.     Thus,  referring  to  Fig. 
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A. 

B. 

2-4. 

3—1. 

■t-2. 

N.  S. 

N.  S. 

N.  S. 

S.  N. 

N.  S. 

S.N. 
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238,  with  the  windings  as  tbere  sliown,  the  polarities  durii^ 
one  period,  before  and  after  the  reversal  of  tlie  2-phase 
winding,  would  be : — 

Phase.  A. 

Poles.  1—3. 

Before  reversal.      N.  S. 

After  revei-sal.  N.  S. 
Before  reversal,  the  north  polarity  travels  round  to  poles  1, 
2,  3,  and  4  in  turn ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rotation  of  the  field 
is  clockwise.  After  reversal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  north 
polarity  travels  round  md  poles  1,  4,  3,  and  2,  i.  e.  in  a 
counter-clockwise  direction.  And  since  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  rotor  corresponds  with  that  of  the  field, 
the  reversal  of  the  connections  of  the  B  circuit  will  thus 
effect  the  reversal  of  the  motor. 

With    a  3-phase  motor,  two  of  the  phase  connections 

must  be  interchanged,  and  the  connections  of  their  field 

windings  reversed.    Thus  if  in  Fig.  239  we  change  poles  2 

and  5  over  from  phase  C  to  phase  B,  and  poles  3  and  6 

from  phase  B  to  phase  0;  and  at  the  same  time  reverse 

the   connections   of  the  field  windings  so  as  to  reverse 

the  polarities,  we  shall  get  a  reversal  of  rotation.    This  will 

be  clear  from  the  folluwing  table : — 

ONE   PERIOD. 

Fraction  \  i  »  »  »  i  a 

uf  period.  (  »  »  „  «  «  « 

Poles.  1—4     3—5     3—6     4—1      5—2     0  -3 

SSonneoHofa  }   ^'  ®-     ^-  ^-     *''■  ^-     ^-  ^-     ^-  ^-     ^-  ^■ 
Poles.  1—4      6—3      5—2      4—1      3—6      2—5 
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Id  the  first  case,  as  already  sliown,  the  north  and  south 
polarity  (i.  e.  the  field)  travels  round  in  a  clockwise  direc- 


Fio.  240.— nnwound  Statar  of  Polyphase  Motoc  (JohDHOD  and  Phillipn). 

tion ;  but  after  the  change  of  connectioos  the  field  rotation 
will  be  counter-clockwise. 

143.  Johnson  and  Phillips'  Polyphase  Motor. — 
Polyphase  motors  differ  widely  in  construction,  arrange- 
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ment  of  wioJinga,  starting  and  controlling  gear,  and  so 
forth;  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention  two  or  three  examples 
only. 

Fig.  240  shows  an  unwound  stator  of  a  Johnson  and 


Fio.  341. — stator  wound  for  S-pbasc  work  (Johnson  and  Pbillipa). 

Phillips'  motor.  The  core  is  a  tunnelled  one,  and  is  built 
up  of  a  number  of  core-plates  clamped  together  by  bolts 
between  two  stout  metal  plates  which  are  attached  to  the 
cast-iron  outer  frame.  Each  tunnel  is  lined  with  a  press- 
spabn  insulating  tube  before  the  stator  is  wound ;  and  the 
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protrudiDg  ends  of  these  tubes  will  be  noticed.  The  sur- 
face of  the  core  shown  in  Fig.  240  is  broken  by  narrow  slots 
cut  through  into  each  tunnel ;  but  these  are  now  dispensed 
with,  the  core  having  a  continuous  surface  as  in  Fig,  241, 
which  depicts  a  atator  wound  for  2-phase  work,  with  eight 
coils  in  each  phase.  The  arrangement  of  a  similar 
ihase  winding,  having  six  coils  in  each  phase,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  242. 
Here  tlie  firm  line 
coils  marked  A,  A, 

A,  are  those  in 
phase  A ;  while  the 
outer  set  shown  in 
dotted  lines  and 
marked  B,  B,  B, 
are  those  in  phase 

B.  This  figure 
should  be  compared 
with  Fig.  241.  In- 
both  it  will  be 
noticed  that  each  set 
of  coils  is  joined  up 

FiQ.343.-Diag™motStator3-pha«e  Winding.  tO  a  Separate  pair 
of  terminals,  this 
being  a  2-phase  winding.  Although  from  these  two  figures  it 
would  appear  that  the  one  set  of  coils  was  arranged  behind 
the  other,  this  is  not  really  the  case,  for  each  coil  has  its 
separate  slots,  and  the  windings  of  the  two  phases  are 
equally  near  to  the  rotor  gap.  This  will  be  understood  from . 
Fig.  243,  where  E  are  the  end  turns  or  bends  of  one  of  the 
A  coils,  and  .ff',  1^  those  of  two  adjacentif  coils,  the  former 
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"  coils.  A  stator 


beiDg  drawn  down  to  show  the  latter.  As  the  .ff  bends  must 
of  necessity  stick  straight 
out  from  the  slots,  i.  e. 
lie  in  the  same  planes  as 
the  conductors  in  the 
slots  (of  which  they  form 
parts),  so  as  to  leave  the 
rotor-gap  free,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  241 ;  it  follows  that 
W,  A"  and  the  other  bends 
in  the  same  phase  must 
be  turaed  back  behind  the  bends  of  the  " 
with  a  3-pIiaae  wind- 
ing would  present  the 
same  general  features 
as  Fig.  241 ;  except 
that  there  would  be 
three  series  of  coils, 
and  three  terminals 
only.  This  arrange- 
ment is  diagrammati- 
cally  given  in  Fig, 
244,     where     A,  A, 

A B,B,B..., 

and  C,G,C ...  ,  are 

the  coils  of  phases  A, 

B,  and  C  respectively 

One  end  of  each  series 

starts    from    one    of   ] 

theterminals  T,  7",  T; 

while  the  inner  ends  of  all  three  phases  are  connected 


li- ■'  c.-^ 

— Diagram  of  Stator  3-phnse  Wiadiag. 
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together  by  a  neutral  connector  iV;  this  beiDg  known  a 


Fiu.  246. — Uawounil  Botot  (Johnson  tmd  PhillipB). 
dar-ayiineded  winding  (Fig.  248).     When  the  direction  of 


Fio.  246.— Wound  Rotor  (Johnson  and  Phillips). 

the  current  in  phase  A  is  towards  the  neutral  point  N 
(Fig.  248),  it  may  he  presumed  to  return  vid  the  B  and  C 
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circuits ;  while  the  B  and  0  currents  may  be  said  to  return 
by  the  C  and  A,  and  A  and  B  circuits  respectively.  Thus 
'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  return  wire  illustrated  in  Fig,  239 
is  not  always  necessary. 

Fig,  24.5  shows  the  laminated  iron  core  of  a  rotor  mounted 


FiO.  247.— Wave  WiiiJing  for  Kotor. 

on  its  shaft  before  being  wound.  The  "  winding  "  may  coa- 
sist  of  a  number  of  bars  placed  in  the  slots,  and  conLected 
at  each  end  by  a  common  conducting  ring,  to  form  a 
squirrel-cage  (§§  136,  138);  or  the  core  may  be  wound 
with  coila  connected  to  three  collector  lings,  for  use  with  an 
external  starting  resistance,  as  in  Fig.  246.  There  are  two 
or  three  methods  of  winding  such  a  rotor,  that  generally 
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adopted  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  and  known  as  a 
warn  winding,  hQ\ng  illustrated  in  Fig.  247;  where  the  con- 
ductors are  shown  connected  for  3-phase  work.  Starting 
from  the  collector  ring  A,  one  winding  proceeds  vid  core 
slots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on,  till  it  terminates  at  the 
neutral  bar  N.  The  other  windings  start  respectively  from 
rings  B  and  C,  and,  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  like- 
wise terminate  at  N.  Thus  the  rotor,  like  the  3-phase 
stator,  is  star- con  nee  ted  ;  as  diagrammatieally  represented 
by  Fig.  218,  where  A,  -B,and 
G  are  the  three  sets  of  wind- 
ings, N  the  neutral  con- 
nector, and  T,  T,  T,  the  ter- 
minals in  the  case  of  the 
stator,  or  the  slip-rings  in  the 
case  of  the  rotor. 

Fig.  249  is  a  dii^7:am  of 
the  three-circuit  rheostat  or 
starting  resistance,  and  shows 
its  connection  to  the  brushes 
and  slip-rings  of  a  3-phase 
rotor.  The  figure  depicts  the  switch  in  the  "  off"  position. 
To  start  the  motor,  current  is  first  switched  on  to  the 
stator,  say  by  means  of  an  ordinary  triple-pole  switch ;  and 
the  rheostat  handle  is  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
curved  arrow.  When  its  arms  reach  the  studs  S,S,8, 
the  rotor  starts,  all  the  resistance  being  then  in  circuit. 
As  the  arms  are  moved  further  round,  the  resistance  is 
gradually  cut  out,  until  the  last  stops  L,  L,  L,  are  reached, 
when  the  brushes  and  slip-rings  are  virtually  short- 
circuited,  and  the  motor  exerts  its  greatest  torque.     In  the 


FfO.  248.— Star.conBection. 
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Fio.  349.— Starting  Resistanco  foe  3-pha8e  Motor. 


with  the  motors  described 
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case  of  the  Johnson  and  Phillips'  machines,  it  is  usual  to 
keep  the  brushes  down  all  the  time  the  motor  is  running. 
In  some  motors, 
however,  arrange- 
ments are  made 
for  short-circuit- 
ing the  rotor 
rings,  and  raising 
the  brushes,  when 
the  motor  has 
been  run  up  to 
speed ;  the  start- 
ing resistance  be- 
ing then  entirely 
disconnected.  This  is  the  case 
in  §§  144  and  146. 

Fig  250  illustrates  a  2-phasc 
motor  with  squirrel-cage  rotor ; 
the  common  ring  to  which  the 
bars  are  connected  being  clearly 
shown  at  R.  This  fli-m  build 
motors  with  short-circuited 
rotors,  in  sizes  ranging  from  ^ 
to  50  B.H.P.;  and  with  slip- 
rings  for  starting  resistances 
in  sizes  from  5  to  200  B.H.P. 
and  upwards. 

144.  Bruce    Peebles    and 
Co.'s  Polyphase  Motor. — A 
complete    3-phase    motor    for 
sizes  of  80  H.P.  and  upwaHs  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  251 ; 
and  its  novel  appearance  as  compared  with  other  machines. 


Fio.  250,— S-phase  Motor 
with  Sqiiirrel-eage  Rotor 
(Jobiuoii  aod  Phillipa). 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rotor  is  hollow,  and  open  at 
the  sides. 

For  these  larger 
outputs,  the  rotor  is 
provided  with  slip- 
rings,  and   brushes 
:  with   multiple  car- 

bon contacts;  these 
permitting  the  use 
of  a  starting  resist- 
ance in  the  manner 
already  described  in 
the  last  paragraph. 
When  the  motor  is 
fairly  started,  the 
slip-rings  are  short- 
circuited,  and  the  brushes  raised. 


Ftq.  351i,— Slip-Riug  ShodHjirctiiting  Device  (Bruce  Peebles  Motor). 
The  short-circuiting  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  25lA.  Here 
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MS  is  the  motor  spindle,  which  is  hollowed  at  this  end  to 
allow  of  the  cables  G,  (J  passing  through.  0  is  joined-up 
to  the  collector  ring  R^,  and  C  to  the  ring  R^ ;  R^  being 
connected  through  the  motor  spindle  with  its  end  of  the 
rotor  winding.  The  method  of  supporting  these  rings  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  251b.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  R^ 
forms  part  of  a  casting  K,  which  is  driven  on  to  the  tapered 
end  of  M  S,  and  secured  by  a  nut  N.  The  opening  in  the 
shaft  is  bushed  with  insulation  /,  to  prevent  contact 
between  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  the  ends  of  the  cables,  and 
possible  abrasion  of  the  latter.  The  rings  R^  and  R^  are 
fastened  by  three  insulated  bolts  to  iJ^ ;  one  of  these,  shown 
at  B,  being  insulated  by  the  fibre  , 
bushes  and  washers,  F,  F.  Re- 
turning to  Fig.  251a,  the  ring  i 
B^  carries  a  spider  with  three 
arms,  two  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  D,  D.  The  centre  of 
the  spider  supports  a  shaft  S,  on      p,g  251b.— Moimti 

which    slides    a   two-armed    piece   ^''*'  '"'  Shaft  (Bruce  Peebles 

R,P,  carrying  two  contact  plugs 

f.f'',  which  are  pushed  in  or  pulled  out  by  the  teak-wood 
handle  T.  The  latter,  together  with  the  slip-rings, can  also  be 
seen  in  Figs.  251  and  253.  In  the  position  shown(Fig.  25lA), 
the  rings  are  open -circuited,  f  and  y'  only  making  contact 
with  R^  as  at  h,  fc.  B  with  p  and  "p  is  kept  in  this  position 
by  the  tension  of  the  helical  spring  Jt,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
shaft  jS;  one  end  of  this  spring  being  attached  to  7^,  while  the 
other  is  fastened  by  the  double  nuts  N N.  When  T  and  P 
are  pushed  inwards,  p  makes  contact  with  the  socket  s  on 
the  inside  of  R^,  and  jj'  with  s'  on  .fi^ ;  and  all  three  rings  are 
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connected.  S  really  only  acts  as  a  buffer  spring,  p  and  p' 
fitting  "spring-tight"  into  k,k,  s  and  s".  The  handle  Th 
bushed  with  brass  at 
B,  B,  this  forming  a 
bearing  on  which  the 
handle  rides  loose  on 
F,  P. 

The  stator-frame  is 
removable  from  the 
outer  frame,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Fig.  252 ;  the 
core  being  slotted,  and 
the  windings  "  for- 
mer-wound." The 
rotor  is  wave-wound 
in  slots,  like  that  of 
the  Johnson  and 
Phillips  motor  (Fig. 
247). 

Fig.  253  depicts  a  rotor  belonging  to  a  smaller  size  of 
machine,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  slip- 


Fio. 253.— Wound  Rotor  (Bruce Peebles  and  Co.). 
rings  and  short-circuiting  device  will  be  noticed. 
115.    Harding    Churton     and     Co.'s    Polyphase 
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MOTOK. — Fig.  254  shows  a  motor,  without  slip-rings,  which 
is  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  that  in  Fig.  250, 
With  this  make  slip-rings  are  usually  only  fitted  to  those 
machines   which  are  required  to  start  at  full  load,  and 
which  exceed   6   horse-power.     The  bearings  are  of  the 
self-oiling  type,  and  the 
terminals  are  enclosed  in 
a  Imrd-wood  case  fitted 
on  the  side  of  the  motor, 
146.  General  Elec- 
tric    Co.'s     3-Phase 
Motor. — The      smaller 
motors    made    by    this 
firm   have   a   short-cir- 
cuited   rotor.      In    the 
large    ones,    the     rotor 
wiodings,    on    starting, 
are   joined-up,  through 
slip-rings  and   brushes, 
with     a     three -circuit 
rheostat    in    the    same 
illus- 


IrntoH    in    ITi.r    94.(|     iiiH  FiO.  254.— Polyphase  Motor  (Hardily, 

tratea  m  J)ig.  z*j,  ana  chnctonandCo.). 

described  in  connection  therewith. 

Sometimes  a  slip-ring  short-circuiting  device  is  fitted  to 
the  motor,  this  enabUng  the  brushes  to  be  lifted,  and  the 
friction  and  wear  thereat  stopped,  when  the  motor  is  once 
started.  The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  255  is  so  fitted. 
When  the  lever  opposite  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  pulled 
outwards,  the  slip-rings  are  disconnected  from  each  other; 
but  when  it  is  pushed  inwards,  they  are  short-circuited. 
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This  lever  is  connected  to  a  gun-metal  ring  which  caixies 
three  copper  tongues ;  sdcI  when  it  is  pushed  inwards,  these 
tongues  make  contact  with  flat  copper  strips  fitted  on  the 
inside  of  each  of  the  slip-rings,  thus  short-circuiting  the 
latter.  A  second  lever  (not  seen  in  the  illustration), 
having  two  arms  of  different  length,  is  pivoted  on  the 


FiQ.  266.— 3-phoee  Motor  with  Short-circuiting  Device  (Gen.  Elfic.  Co.). 
rocker.  The  longer  arai  carries  a  handle,  while  on  the 
shorter  one  is  mounted  a  pin  passing  horizontally  heneath 
the  three  brushes.  The  lever  may  be  fixed  in  two  positions. 
In  one,  the  pin  does  not  toucli  the  brushes,  which  then 
press  on  the  slip-rings;  while  in  the  other,  it  lifts  the 
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brushes  clear  of  the  rings.  When  the  motor  has  started, 
the  slip-ring  short-circuiting  lever  must  be  operated  first, 
and  then  the  brush-lifting  lever.  The  stator  terminals,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  motor. 

*147.  Traxsmission  of  Power. — Strictly  speaking, 
every  circuit  in  which  current  is  being  usefully  employed — 
whether  for  motive,  lighting,  heating,  chemical,  signalling 


Fio.  256.— The  Electric  Trflnsroission  of  Power. 

or  other  purpose — presents  a  case  of  the  electric  ti'ans- 
mission  or  distribution  of  power:  but  the  term  is  more 
generally  confined  to  those  circuits  in  which  the  current 
is  used  for  motive  purposes  only. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  motors  are  run  off  the 
constant- pressure  public  supply  mains;  but  io  isolated 
instances,  and  when  much  larger  motors  are  employed, 
the  latter  are  connected  to  special  mains.  Fig.  256  gives 
some  idea  of  the  wholesale  transmission  of  power  from  one 
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place  to  another.  A  may  be  the  location  of  water  power, 
and  S  a  place  or  town  f:ome  distance  away.  At  ..4  is  a 
turbine  driving  a  polyphase  generator,  the  current  from 
which  is  delivered  at  high  pressure  to  B,  and  there  fed 
into  a  motor  generator  whereby  it  is  converted  into  direct- 
current.  The  current  after  leaving  the  polyphase  generator 
at  A  would  usually  be  transformed  up  to  a  still  higher 
pressure,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  step-down  trans- 
former at  B.  The  direct-current  at  B  would  then  be  dis- 
tributed through  a  central -station  switchboard.  At  A, 
two  or  more  generators  in  parallel  could  feed  into  tlie 
transmission  lines,  wliich  at  B  could  supply  a  number  of 
motor  generators  or  transformers  in  parallel.  The  supply 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  converted  into  direct 
current.  The  figure,  by  the  way,  indicates  a  generator 
with  a  vertical  shaft,  this  being  a  mode  of  construction 
specially  suitable  for  turbine  driving. 

At  the  present  time,  huge  generating  stations  are  being 
built  in  various  coal  districts  in  England ;  and  here  polyphase 
currents  at  high  pressure  will  be  generated  and  distributed 
to  surrounding  towns  and  districts;  where,  by  means  of 
transformers,  the  supply  will  be  converted  to  the  ordinary 
pressure  and  character  (direct  or  alternating)  suitable  for 
general  use. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— QUESTIONS. 

In  answeri^tg  these  qiteatums,  give  aketchee  wherever  possiMe. 

*1.  DistinguiBh  between  a  motor  and  a  dynamo. 

*2.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  motor,  and  explain  briefly  their 

different  features. 

*3,  Re-draw  Fig.  171  I,  illuatrating  ihe  action  of  the  shuttle-arma- 
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ture  motor  ;  and  complete  the  figure  by  the  addition  of  an  armature 
coil,  field  magnet,  shunt  field-coil,  and  driving  battery. 

*4,  Explain  concisely,  in  three  waye,  the  action  of  the  drum- 
armature  motor. 

*5.  Sketch  a  simple  2-coil  drum-armature  motor,  with  field  mag- 
net, commutator  and  driving  battery. 

*6.  Explain  clearly,  in  your  own  words,  the  action  of  the  ring- 
armature  motor. 

*7.  Imagine  you  have  a  large  powerftil  electro -magnet,  such  as 
might  belong  to  a  dynamo -machme,  and  with  only  a  short  gap 
between  the  poles,  also  that  the  magnet  is  excited  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  powerful  field  in  the  gap.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  on  a  conductor  passing  freely  through  the 
gap,  when  a  current  of  100  amps,  was  caused  to  flow  through  the 
conductor.     [Prel.  1902.] 

fl.  Give  a  simple  rule  for  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
E.M.F.  induced  in  a  wire  passing  the  face  of  a  north-seeking  pole,  and 
.for  the  force  exerted  on  it  per  ampere.     [Ord.  1899.] 

9.  A  .straight  wire  carrying  a  continuous  current  of  500  amperes 
lies  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  flux  in  a  fi.'ld  Ciie  intensity  of 
which  is  10,000  lines  per  square  centimetre.  State  the  force,  in 
pounds,  per  foot  of  the  wire  lending  lo  produce  lateral  displacement. 
[Ord,  1894.] 

10.  Explain  fully,  by  the  help  of  sketches,  why  a  shunt-wound 
dynamo  runs  in  the  same  direction  whether  it  ia  used  as  a  motor  it 
as  a  generator,  supposing  that  the  current  supplied  to  it  when  work- 
ing as  a  motor  enters  by  the  same  brush  as  that  at  which  the  current 
comes  out  of  it  when  used  as  a  generator.     [Ord.  1890.] 

*11.  Explain  how  it  ia  that  the  back  E.M.F.  of  a  motor  opposes  the 
workingE.M.F. 

*12.  The  power  absorbed  by  a  motor  is  proportional  to  its  load. 
Elucidate  this  statement  in  your  own  wows. 

•13.  In  connecting  up  a  shunt  dynamo  to  run  as  a  motor,  would 
you  join  the  positive  pole  of  the  circuit  to  the  positive  or  negative 
terminal  of  the  machine!  Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 
[Prel.  1898.] 

*14.  How  many  volts  are  needed  to  send  a  current  of  20  amperes 
through  a  conductor  having  10  ohms  resistance?  What  difference 
ffoulii  it  make  in  your  answer  if  the  circuit  included  a  motor  having 
a  back  E.M.F.  of  450  volts  I    [Prel.  1896.] 

15.  A  series  dynamo  haa  an  armature  resistance  of  04  ohm,  and  a 
field  resistance  of  06  ;  and  gives  120  terminal  volts  at  a  given  speed 
and  current  of  10  amperes :  work  out  ita  electrical  efficiency  as  a 
dynamo  and  as  motor  at  that  speed  and  current.     [Ord.  1895.] 

16.  Why  must  a  forward  lead  be  given  to  the  brushes  of  a  dynamo 
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if  the  Bparkiiig  is  to  be  reduceJ  to  a  minimum  t  Why,  alno,  moat 
a  backward  or  negative  lead  be  given  to  the  brushes  of  a  motor  "i 
[Ord.  1892.] 

17.  Why  is  a  startii^  resistance  used  with  a  direct-cnirent  motor) 
Describe,  with  a  sketch,  the  details  of  the  starting  resiBtance 
employed  with  a  shnnt  motor,    [Ord.  1897.] 

18.  Describe  in  detail,  with  aketshea,  a  starting  resistance  for  use 
with  a  shunt  motor.     [Ord,  19O0.] 

19.  Explain  fully  why  a  shunt  motor  used  on  constant  presanro 
mains  mns  at  a  practically  constant  speed  independent  of  the  load. 
[Ord.  1897,] 

20.  A  shunt  motor  running  on  constant  pressure  mains  ie  found 
not  to  run  quite  bo  fast  as  is  desired.  Describe  the  easiest  way  of 
increasing  its  speed,  and  explain  why  the  plan  yon  surest  would 
accomplish  the  desired  result.    [Ord.  1001.] 

21.  It  is  dfsired  to  run  a  shunt  motor  nt  vaiying  speeds  when 
supplied  with  current  at  constant  pressure.  What  are  the  adrnn- 
lages,  disadvantagaa,  and  limitations,  if  any,  of  adoptii^[  one  or  other 
of  the  following  arrangements  : — 

(«)  Varying  the  speed  by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  series  with  the 
armature } 

(t)  By  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the  shunt  circuit  1     [Ord.  1901.] 

22.  A  shunt  mot^t  constructed  for  me  on  a  100-volt  circuit  has 
to  be  re-woniid  for  200  volls.  State  exactly  what  changes  moat  be 
made  in  the  cross-section  of  the  wires  on  the  field  magnet  and  arma- 
ture respectively,  in  order  that  the  motor  may  run  at  the  same  speed 
and  work  with  the  same  efficiency  as  before.  The  difference  in  the 
space  occupied  by  tlie  insulating  material  in  the  two  cases  may  be 
neglected,    [Ord.  1899.] 

23.  A  4-pole  motor  armature,  24  inches  diameter,  series-wound 
with  202  external  conductors,  takes  300  amperes  at  210  volts.  Flnx 
of  lines  from  one  pole  9,000,000  O.G.S.  measure  (or  1,600  lines 
Eni^lish  measure).'  Assume  field  mignetii  to  be  separately  excited,  and 

'  What  is  here  referred  to  aa  "  English  measure  "isnot,  by  the  way, 
generally  accepted,  thouKh  useful.  They  are  Kapp  lines.  Thus  one 
Kapp  line  =  6,030  C.G.S.  lines,  and  con.s=quently  9,000,000  C.Q.S. 
lines  =  1,600  Kapp  linea     (§  20.) 
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armature  to  work  with  95  per  cent,  efficieacy.    Find  (a.)  speed,  (6) 
horse-power,  (c)  tangential  pull  of  armature  conductors,   [Ord.  1893.] 

24.  A  motor,  ring- wound,  two-pole,  is  requited  to  jiive  out  10  h.p. 
when,  used  on  mains  at  150  volts.  Assuming  that  its  commercial 
efficiency  will  he  86  per  cent,  what  current  must  it  lake?  Also, 
assuming  that  ils  armature  is  not  to  run  above  600  revs,  per  minute, 
and  thattheironinitacorehasanettcroBS-section  of  SO  square  inches, 
how  many  turns  must  be  wound  on  the  ring  )  Use  your  judgment 
as  to  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  armature  core.     [Ord.  1892.] 

25.  A  compound- wound  dynnino  when  runuii^  at  1,200  revolu- 
tions maintains  a  potential  difference  of  100  volts  when  the  current 
produced  is  50  imiperes.  If  you  desired  to  run  it  as  a  motor,  would 
you  alter  ihe  machine  in  any  way  1  Wltat  speed  would  it  run  at  if 
joined  up  to  100  volta  constant  pressure  mains,  and  what  horse-power 
would  it  give  out  1     [Ord.  1898.] 

26.  How  would  you  wind  a  medium-sized  motor  (say  10  h.  p.)  to 
ruD  at  a  constant  speed  with  varying  load)  And  bow  would  you 
start  such  a  motor  ?     [Ord.  1895.] 

27.  It  is  found  that  a  motor  (shunt-wound,  separately  excited,  or 
series- wound)  that  is  supplied  from  mains  at  constant  pressure  runs 
faster  if  its  field  magnet  is  weakened.  Eiplaiu  (1)  the  reason  for 
tliia  fact ;  (2)  what  arrangementB  you  would  make  to  weaken  the  field 
magnet  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  sorts  of  motors  mentioned. 
[Onl.  1896.] 

28.  Give  a  diagram  repre:ientiDg  the  connections  and  switching 
arrangements  required  to  enable  a  series-wound  motor  to  be  run  in 
either  direction  at  will.  Slate  whether  you  would  use  a  series  or 
shunt-wound  motor,  (a)  if  it  were  requited  that  the  speed  sliould  be 
constant  with  a  variable  load,  (b)  if  it  were  required  that  the  torque 
exerted  by  the  motor  should  be  practically  constant  with  a  variable 
speed,  or  greater  at  low  speeds.  Give  the  reason  for  youi'  preference 
in  each  case.     [Ord.  1900.] 

29.  You  are  required  to  arrange  an  electro-motor  to  drive  a  lathe, 
and  another  motor  to  drive  a  fan,  in  a  building  supplied  with 
current  from  constant  pressure  mains.  What  kind  of  motor  would 
you  select  in  each  case,  and  for  what  reasons  1    [Ord.  1901.] 

30.  Describe  generally  the    advanti^es  and  disadvantages  that 
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woiild  be  produced  by  replacing  the  ordinarj  ahaft  aad  belt  driving 
of  machines  in  a  factory  with  electric  driving  of  etich  individual 
machine,  or  of  each.aet  of  machines.    [Ord.  1901.] 

31.  State  precisely  what  you  would  conclude  was  wroi^  with  a 
cjintinuouB  current  shunt  motor  in  each  of  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  On  awitcliing  on  with  a  light  fuse,  the  fuse  immediately  blows. 
On  putting  in  a  stronger  fuse  it  starts  off  at  an  excessive  and 
increasing  speed,  the  dii«ction  of  rotation  being  perhaps 
reversed. 

2.  The  motor  appears  to  run  fairly  well  exceptii^  that  there  is  a 
bright  spark  at  each  set  of  brushes  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
occurs  once  every  revolution  of  the  armature. 

3.  The  armature  takea  an  excessive  current,  and,  on  stopping,  a 
coil  is  found  to  be  heated  or  perhaps  burnt  out.    [Ord.  1902.] 

32.  State  how  much  ia  {approximately)  the  rated  power  of  motors 
used  in  electrical  tramcara.  Also  atat£  on  what  it  is,  in  an  electric 
motor,  that  the  torque  or  turning  moment  depends,     [Ord.  1896.] 

33.  Describe  a  simple  form  of  broke  suitable  for  testing  the  power 
given  out  by  a  motor  up  to,  say,  10  h.p.,  and  give  sketches  showing 
the  principal  dimenaiona.     [Ord.  1898.] 

34.  An  electric  tram-car  of  10  tons  rolling  weight  is  required  to 
run  np  an  incline  of  1  in  60  at  a  uniform  speed  of  7  miles  per  hour. 
The  resistance  to  traction  on  a  level  line  is  30  lbs.  per  ton,  and  the 
total  or  combined  efficiency  of  the  propelling  mechanism  (ratio  of 
mechanical  power  utilized  to  electric  power  supplied)  is  57  per  cent. 
What  is  the  electric  horse-power  which  must  be  supplied)  And 
what  is  the  current  required  if  the  supply  is  at  a  constant  pressure 
of  300volts1     [Ord.  1892.] 

35.  An  electric  tram-car,  total  weight  10  tons,  runs  upwards  on  an 
incline  of  1  in  100.  The  motors  and  gear  are  such  that  for  every 
ampere  passing  through  the  armature  there  ia  exerted  a  tractive 
effort  of  10  lbs.  The  resistance  to  traction  on  the  level  ia  30  lbs, 
per  ton.  How  many  amperes  are  required  to  propel  this  oar  up  the 
incline  1  Give  the  horse-power  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  i  miles 
per  hour.     [Ord.  1893.] 

35a.  Work  out  the  examples  given  on  pp.  366  and  367  by  means 
of  the  aimplifleil  formula  :— H.P.  =  -0114  n  T(^  110). 
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36.  Give  a  sketch  of  a  tramway  motor  and  the  arrangements  for 
altering  its  speed  and  the  direction  of  rotation.     [Ord.  1897.] 

37.  Give  fiketches  of  a  "controller"  on  an  electric  tramcar,  and 
explain  exactly  how  it  acts.    [Ord.  1898.] 

38.  What  ia  meant  by  "aeries-parallel-control"  in  electric  tram- 
oar  work  ?"  Explain  how  its  adoption  affects  the  problem  of  starting 
the  car  from  rest  with  the  minimum  waste  of  energy  ;  give  sketches. 
[Ord.  1900.] 

39.  Describe,  with  sketches,  a  series-parallel  controller  for  an 
electric  tramway,  stating  the  connections  made  by  it  at  each  step. 
What  is  meant  by  a  m^netic  "  blow-out,"  and  how  does  it  operate  1 
[Ord.  1901.] 

40.  Describe  briefly  the  trolley-wire,  conduit,  and  surface  contact 
ejBtenis  of  electric  traction,  and  point  out  their  relative  advanta^s 
and  disadvantages.    [Ord.  1899.] 

41.  What  torque  in  inch  lbs.  must  be  exerted  by  each  of  the  two 
motors  on  a  tram-car  weighing  10  tons,  so  that  on  a  level  track  they 
may  produce  an  acceleration  of  I '2  ft.  per  sec.  per  see. )  Tractive 
force  30  lbs.  per  ton  ;  gearing  ratio  4'8,  wheels  33  ins.  diameter  ; 
efficiency  of  gearing  85  per  cent.     [Ord.  1902.] 

43.  Describe  one  kind  of  alternate  current  motor.     [Ord.  1895.] 

43.  What  are  the  advantages  and  diaadvantt^s  of  polyphase  and 
single-phase  alternate  current  motorsi    [OrJ.  1901.] 

44.  A  three-phase  motor  is  supplied  with  currents  having  a 
frequency  of  50.  What  speed  will  it  run  at  if  the  inductor  baa  15 
poles  and  the  slip  is  3  per  cent.  !  [Ord.  1901.]  Thia  qjiedion  is 
vaguely  rcxyrded.  What  is  probMy  meant  is  that  there  are  15  pairs 
of  poles,  i.  e.  30  m  oil;  or  10  polea  per  phase. 

45.  A  motor  driven  generator  is  being  used  to  charge  a  storage 
battery,  the  motor  being  protected  by  an  overload  out-out.  Describe 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  the  exciting  current  of  the  motor  ia 
steadily  diminished.     [Ord.  1903.] 

46.  An  electrically  driven  railway  train,  weighing  100  tons,  travels 
10  miles  along  a  line  which  rises  600  ft.  iu  the  distance,  the  tractive 
force  on  the  level  being  12  lbs.  per  ton.  Find  the  number  of  kilo- 
watt hours  required  to  do  the  work,  efficiency  of  motor  and  gearing 
being  taken  at  82  per  cent.    [Ord.  1903.] 
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Thefiguret  refer  to  the  numbered  parayraphs. 

Chemical  Effect  of  the  CDrrent.  Electrolysis,  148.  Electroljais  of 
Water,  149.  EleetrolyuB  of  Commoa  Salt,  l&O.  Electrolysis  of 
Copper  Sulphate,  151.  Theory  of  Electrolysis,  153.  Laws  of 
Electrolyais,  153.  Electrolysis  by  means  of  the  Ait:,  154. 
Secondary  Cell,  155.  Capacity  of  Secondary  Celb,  158.  Planiii's 
Secondary  Ceil,  157.  "  Forming  "  of  Plates,  158.  Pasted  and 
Grid  Plates,  159.  Size  of  Cells,  160.  E.M.F.  of  Cells,  IBl. 
Capacity  and  Efficiency,  162.  Weight  and  Capncily,  163.  Modem 
Types  of  Cell,  164.  The  E.P.S.  Cells,  165.  TheChloride  Cells, 
166.  The  "D,P."  Cells,  167.  The  Tudor  Cells,  168.  The 
Marqnand  Cells,  169.  The  Monobloc  Cells,  170.  Prirate 
Generating  Installations,  171.  Arranging  an  Installation,  172. 
Number  of  Cells  required,  173.  Capacity  of  Cells,  174.  Size 
and  Type  of  Dynamo,  175.  Private  Generatinjj  Installation, 
176.  Private  Oenerating  Installation  (coiU.),  177.  Charge  and 
Discliai^e  Switches,  nr  Battery  Regiilatoi's,  178.  Aecumnlator 
Switchboards,  179.  Begulating-Cella,  180.  Battery -Charging 
BooBlei',  181.  Working  llinta,  182.  Hinti  on  the  Care  of  Cellf, 
183.  The  Hydrometer  and  its  Use,  184.  Arrangement  of  Cells 
for  driving  Electric  Vehicles,  185.  Calculations,  180.  Questione, 
pageH^l. 

Gbapter,  paragraph,  and  figure  nvn^eia  in  italiai  refer  to  Vvl.  T. 
(5Wi  Ed.);  and,  those  in  heavy  t)fpe  to  "  Electric  Wiring,  Fitting*, 
SicifcAea,  and  Lamps  "  (3 rti  Ed.). 

•143.  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Cukbent.    Electro- 
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LYSIS. — When  electricity  ia  passed  through  solutions  of 
certain  chemical  compounds,  the  latter  are  split  up  into 
their  conatituenta.  This  action  of  electricity  is  termed 
electrolysis,  and  the  solution  which  is  split  up  is  called 
the  electrolyte.  The  current  is  led  into  and  out  from  the 
solution  by  means  of  conducting  plates  of  lead,  carbon, 
platinum,  or  other  metal;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
solution  to  be  electrolyzed,  and  the  required  disposition  of 
the  liberated  constituents  of  the  electrolyte.  The  plate  by 
which  the  current  enters  the  solution  is  named  the  anode, 
and  the  plate  by  which  it  leaves  is  named  the  kathode. 
These  plates  are  also  termed  electrodes ;  the  anode  being 
the  +  electrode,  and  the  kathode  the  —  electrode.  The 
constituents  into  which  the  electrolyte  is  decomposed  or 
split  up  are  called  ions;  and  they  are  liberated  from  the 
solution  at  the  surfaces  of  the  anode  and  kathode.  That 
which  appears  at  the  anode  is  named  the  anion;  while 
that  which  is  liberated  at  the  kathode  is  termed  the  kation. 
*149.  Electrolysis  of  Water. — If  electricity  be 
passed  through  water,  the  latter  will  be  split  up  into  its  con- 
stituent gasea — hydrogen  and  oxygen.  As  water  itself  is 
a  comparatively  bad  conductor,  it  is  necessary  to  acidulate 
it  slightly  with  a  few  drops  of,  say,  sulphuric  acid,  which 
has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  its  conductance.  A 
simple  form  of  apparatus  for  use  in  the  electrolysis  of 
water  is  shown  in  Fig.  257.  Two  platinum  wires,  mounted 
on  insulating  supports  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  glass 
vessel,  form  the  electrodes;  and  these  are  connected  by 
means  of  copper  wires  with  the  terminals  outside.  Platinum 
is  used  in  order  that  the  electrodes  should  not  be  attacked 
by  the   liberated   gases,  or   the  acidulated  water.     Over 
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these  wires,  and  resting  on  their  supports,  are  placed  two 
glass  tubes,  with  one  end  of  each  corked  up. 

The  glass  vessel  is  nearly  filled  with  acidulated  water, 
and    the    inverted   tubes    completely   so.      Then    when 
current  is  passed   through   from   three   or  four  suitable 
cells,  the  gases  which  are  given  off  in  the  form  of  bubbles 
at   the   electrodes,  rise  in    the   tubes,  and   displace   the 
water  therein.     Oxygen,  being  the  anion,  will  be  liberated 
at    the    surface    of  the    anode;   the    kation    (hydrogen) 
appearing    at    the    kathode. 
The  gases  may  be  tested  as 
follows  : — the  hydrogen  will 
burn  with  a  pale  blue  fiame, 
but  will  not  support  combus- 
tion; so  tliat  if  a  lighted  match 
be  plunged  right  into  it,  the 
flame   will  be   extinguished. 
The   oxygen   will   not   burn, 
I  but  being  a  very  good  sup- 
porter   of    combustion,    will 
make  a  lighted  match  bum 

'"■  1L;^°!!S.  '^ .    »»"  i»isi>% :.  <-"<'  "ill »'» 

cause  a  glowing  match  to 
burst  into  flame.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noticed  that  about 
twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen  will  be  liberated,  thus 
demonstrating  the  proportion  in  which  these  gase^  are 
combined  in  water,  viz.  H^O,  i.  e.  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen. 

•150.  ELECTR0LTSI8  OF  Common  Salt. — Fig.  258  shows 
a  V-tube  clamped  in  a  stand,  and  having  platinum  wires 
(attached  to  the  ends  of  copper  ones)  suspended  in  the 
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top  of  each  log.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  acidulated  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  improve  its  conductance ;  the  electrolyte  being  reddened 
in  colour  by  the  addition  of  a  little  litmus.  Litmus,  by 
the  way,  ia  a  vegetable  colouring- matter  which  is  red  in 
the  presence  of  acid,  and  blue  under  the  action  of  an 
alkali,  such  as  the  caustic  soda  mentioned  below. 

When  current  is  passed  through,  from  say,  a  battery  B 
of  bichromate  cells,  the  chlorine  from  the  solution  will  be 
liberated  at  the  anode;  and  its  presence  will  be  denoted 
by  its  bleaching  or  decolourizing 
action,  the  liquid  around  the 
anode  losing  its  red  colour.  At 
the  kathode,  caustic'soda  will  be 
formed  ;  and  the  litmus  colouring 
of  the  solution  around  it  will  be 
turned  blue  thereby. 

Common  salt,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  is  a  combinatioD  of 
sodium  (Na  =  Natrium)  and 
chlorine  (CI.),  and  is  indicated 
thus,  NaCI.  The  chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  anode,  and 
the  sodium  unites  with  the  water  to  form  NaOH,  or  caustic 
soda,  at  the  kathode. 

*151.  Electrolysis  of  Copper  Sulphate. — Take  a 
vessel  containing  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  crystals  in 
water.  Use  clean  lead  plates  as  electrodes,  and  send  a  cur- 
rent through  the  electrolyte  from  a  battery  of  three  or  four 
cells.  After  the  action  has  been  going  on  for  about  five 
minutes,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  kathode 
has  received  a  coating  of  freshly-deposited  copper,  while 
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the  anode  has  Bomewhat  darkeoed  in  colour,  owing  to 
slight  oxidation.  If  the  current  be  now  reversed,  the 
oxidized  plate  will  receive  a  deposit  of  copper,  and 
the  plate  which  was  previously  coppered  will  darken  ia 
colour,  the  copper  being  slightly  oxidized  owing  to  the 
liberated  sulpkion  (SO4)  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid  (H^SOJ,  and  setting  free 
oxygen.  This  reaction  may  be  graphically  illustrated  as 
follows : — 

Be/ore  Electrolysis. 

Kathodell      (c„pp^"|°'pb,te)        ll'^°«'« 
Aft^  Electrolysis 

'^''"■»''»ll  (CogLr)        (Su^pMon)  ll^°«''« 

Direction  of  current. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  when  solutions  of  metallic 
compounds  are  electrolyzed,(A«meia/  always  travels  through 
the  solution  in  the  direction  0/  the  current,  and  is  thus 
deposited  cm.  the  kathode. 

152.  Theory  of  Electrolysis. — The  theory  about  to 
be  expounded  is  partly  due  to  GrotthUss,  and  partly  to 
Clausius.  All  the  chemical  elements  have  different 
"electrical  values"  so  to  say:  that  is,  some  are  more 
"electro-positive"  or  "electro-negative"  than  others.  In 
other  words,  the  atoms  of  any  one  element,  when  in  a 
temporary  free  state,  may  be  supposed  to  be  either  +  ly, 
or  —  ly.  charged.  Thus  the  elements  may  be  arranged  in 
an  order,  beginning  with  those  which  are  most  "  electro- 
positive," and  ending  with  those  which  are  moat  "electro- 
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negative,"  In  any  solution,  the  molecules  of  the  different 
constituents  may  be  considered  as  wanderii^  aimlessly 
about  in  a  crowd ;  and  the  molecules  of  like  matter  may 
be  supposed  to  be  constantly  interchanging  their  atoms. 
The  atoms,  being  set  free,  roam  about  until  they  meet 
with  other  free  or  uncombined  atoms,  when  they  form 
new  molecules.  This  is  what  may  be  presumed  to  take 
place  in  an  electrolyte.  When  the  electrolyte  has  no  flow 
of  electricity  through  it,  the  setting  free  and  recombination 
of  the  atoms  take  place  without  any  definite  direction  of 
movement  on  their  part.  But  when  a  current  is  sent 
through  the  electrolyte,  or  in  other  woi-ds,  when  a  P.D.  is 
set  up  between  the  electrodes ;  the  most  highly  "  electro- 
positive "  constituent  or  ion  of  the  electrolyte  travels  in 
one  direction,  and  the  least  "electro-positive"  (or  it 
may  be  "  electro-negative ")  constituent  travels  in  the 
other  direction.  Thus  it  is  that  we  get  the  liberation 
of  certain  ions  at  the  electrodes,  and  at  the  electrodes 
only. 

The  electro-positive  ions  will  appear  at  the  surface 
of  the  kathode  or  —  plate ;  while  the  electro- negative 
ions  will  appear  at  the  anode  or  ■\-  plate.  As  the  anode 
and  kathode  maybe  presumed  to  be  slightly  positively  and 
negatively  charged,  respectively ;  the  action  of  electrolysis 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  further  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  electro-negative  ions  (for  instance)  are  repelled 
by  tlie  kathode  and  attracted  by  the  anode.  Hydrogen, 
sodium,  and  copper  are  electro-positive,  while  oxygen  and 
chlorine  are  electro-negative.  The  reader  should  refer  to 
§§  149 — ^151,  and  see  that  the  results  there  obtained  agree 
with  what  has  just  been  said. 
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*153.  Laws  of  Electrolysis. 

fi.)  Faraday's  Law. — The  ammint  of  chejnical  action 
effeded  by  the  passage  of  a  cuiTent  through  an  ehetrolyle  *s 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  earremi,  and  to  the 
time  ofitBjUno  in  seconds. 

The  amount  of  chemical  action  brought  about  is  thus 
a  measure  of  the  t<>tal  quantity  of  electricity  which  has 
piBsed  through  the  electrolyte;  because  current  (in  amperes) 
X  time  (in  seconds)  =  coulombs  (Chap.  //.).  In  other 
words,  the  atjwunt  of  chemicai  action  effected  is  directly 
propoj-tional  to  the  number  of  coulombs  which  have  passed 
through  the  electrolyte. 

(ii.)  Second  Law. — Tlte  quantity  of  an  ion  {in  grainines) 
liberated  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  the  "electro-chemical 
equivalent "  of  the  ion  multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  by  the  number  of  seconds  thai  it  flows. 

In  other  words,  the  numher  of  gramtnes  liberated  is 
equal  to  the  "  electro-chemical  equivalent  "  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  coulombs  that  are  passed  through  the  electrolyte. 

The  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  any  given  ion  is  equal 
to  its  atomic  weight  divided  by  ita  valency  and  multiplied 
by  -000010381;  the  latter  figure  being  the  weight  of 
hydrogen  (in  grammes)  set  free  by  one  coulomb.  The 
atomic  weight  of  an  ion  is  the  weight  of  one  of  its  atoms 
as  compared  with  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
taken  aa  unity.  The  valenq/  of  an  ion  (expressed  by  one 
of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  or  4)  depends  on  the  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  other  element  with  single  valency, 
that  combine  with  one  atom  of  the  ion  in  question.  Thus 
the  valency  of  chlorine  is  1,  for  one  atom  of  chlorine  unites 
with  one  of  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  (HCI). 
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Oxygen  has  a  valency  of  2,  for  it  requires  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
to  form  water  (H^O).  Tables  of  atomic  weights,  valencies, 
and  electro-chemica!  equivalents  will  be  found  in  any 
treatise  on  electro-chemistry. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through  an  electrolytic 
cell  is  usually  computed  in  ampere-kmtrs ;  one  ampere-hour 
being  equivalent  to  1  X  60  X  60  =  3600  conlomba  or  3-6 
kilocoalomhs  (Chap.  //.). 

Practically  speaking,  electrolysis  can  only  take  place 
with  direct  currents,  for  as  the  chemical  action  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  current,  if  an  alternating  current 
were  passed  through  an  electrolyte,  the  chemical  action 
would  in  most  cases  he  reversed  with  each  reversal  of  the 
current,  so  that  the  r^ultaut  effect  would  be  nil. 

164.  Electrolysis  by  ueans  of  the  Arc. — While  deal- 
ing with  electrolysis  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that 
thereare  innumerable  electro-chemical  processes  which  may 
be  effected  by  its  aid ;  the  branch  of  electrical  engineering 
dealing  specially  with  these  being  termed  electro-chemistry _ 

filectrolysia  may  not  only  be  conducted  by  passing  cur- 
rents through  solutions,  but  also  by  subjecting  substances 
to  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc.  We  may  cite  as  examples 
of  the  latter  method,  the  production  of  aluminium,  calcium 
carbide,  and  carborundum. 

Aluminium  occurs  in  nature  in  various  rocks,  and  also 
in  clay,  marl,  slate,  and  several  crystalline  minerals.  One 
of  the  latter,  named  bauxite,  is  a  compound  of  sodium, 
aluminium,  and  iron.  This  is  treated  chemically  to  form 
hydrate  of  alumina,  and  the  latter  is  then  mixed  with 
certain  minerals  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  arc  in  an 
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electric  furnace.  The  latter  takes  the  shape  of  a  carbon 
vessel  forming  both  the  "bath"  and  the  kathode,  while 
a  number  of  carbon  rods  with  their  ends  in  the  mixture 
act  as  the  anode.  A  very  large  current  at  100  volta  or  so  is 
then  applied,  and  the  various  arcs  formed  in  the  furnace 
heat  up  the  hydrate,  and  set  aluminium  free  in  a  molten 
condition. 

Calcium  carbide  ia  also  prepared  in  an  electric  furnace, 
from  a  mixture  of  lime  and  coke.  A  mixture  of  coke,  sand, 
sawdust,  and  salt,  similarly  treated,  results  in  the  production 
of  carborundum,  an  extremely  hard  crystalline  substance 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  emery. 

*155.  Secondabt  Cell. — A  secondary  cell  or  acaumwleUoT 
differs  from  a  primary  cell  in  that  its  elements  or  plates 
have  first  to  bo  put  into  the  necessary  chemical  condition 
by  means  of  electrolysis.  In  other  words,  it  has  first  of  all 
to  he  "  chained  " ;  that  is  to  say,  a  current  of  electricity 
must  be  passed  through  it  for  some  time  before  it  ia  able 
of  itself  to  exert  electromotive  force,  and  so  aet  up  a 
current.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  electrical,  but 
chemical  energy  which  is  stored  up  in  charging  a  secondary 
cell  or  battery.  On  this  account  the  term  secondary 
battery  is  more  correct  than  either  of  the  terms  storage 
haitery  or  aamviulator ;  for  the  latter  much-used  names 
tend  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  novice  the  erroneous 
idea  that  it  is  electricity  which  is  stored  tip. 

A  simple  form  of  secondary  cell  may  be  made  from  two 
clean  lead  plates  dipping  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (say  1 
part  of  acid  to  10  parts  of  water).  If,  while  in  this  con- 
dition, the  lead  plates  be  connected  bywireswithagaivano- 
Bcope  or  current-detector,  no  current  will  be  observed ;  for 
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the  simple  reason  that  a  cell  having  similar  electrodes 
cannot  exert  much,  if  any,  electromotive  force.  If,  how- 
ever, a  current  from  three  or  four  primary  cells  (bichromate, 
for  example)  be  passed  through  this  arrangement  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  the  condition  of  the  lead  plates  will  be 
altered.  The  anion  (0)  will  attack  the  anode  or  +  plate, 
and  peroxidize  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reddish-brown 
film  of  lead  peroxide  (Pb  Oj) '  which  appears  on  its 
surface;  while  the  kathode  will  be  but  very  little  changed. 
In  this  condition  the  cell  is  able  to  exert  E.M.F.,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  if  it  be  connected  once  again  with  the  detector. 
The  action  may  be  simply  expressed  as  follows  : — 
(Uncharged)  (Anode)  Pb|H5,0+H2S04lPb  (Kathode) 
{Gharged)  PbOalH^O+HaSOJPb. 

When  the  cell  is  charged,  that  is,  when  the  surface  of 
the  anode  has  been  converted  into  Pb02  (lead  peroxide) — 
the  kathode  being  still  plain  lead,  for  the  liberated  hydrogen 
does  not  combine  with  it — wo  may  use  it  as  a  source  of 
E.M.F.,  or  roughly  speaking,  we  may  take  current  from  it. 
In  so  doing  the  cell  gradually  becomes  discharged. 

In  the  process  of  discharging,  the  acid  in  the  electrolyte 
acts  on  both  plates,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lead  (Pl^OJ 
thereon.     Thus : — 

{Discharged)  (Anode)  PbSO^lH.O  +  HaOlPbSO^  (Kathode). 
As  long  as  any  peroxide  of  lead  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
anode,  the  cell  will  continue  to  give  current ;  but  the  more 
it  is  discharged,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  PbO^ 
changed  into  PbSO^.  If  the  cell  were  fully  discharged, 
both  plates  would  be  completely  coated  with  the  siilphate, 
'  Pb  =  Plumbum  =  Lead. 
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and  being  then  m  exactly  the  same  chemical  condition,  no 
E.U.F.  would  be  produced.  As  is  mentioned  later  od, 
however,  a  cell  muat  never  be  completely  discharged. 

A  second  charge  will  bring  back  the  plates  once  more 
to  the  state : — 

{Recharged)  (Anode)  PbOjlH^O  +  H^SO^lPb  (Kathode). 
This  is  only  a  rough  way  of  expressing  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  cell,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  even  yet  very  thoroughly  understood.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is 
strongest  when  the  cell  is  fully  charged;  and  that  it 
gradually  weakens,  owing  to  the  sulphating  of  the  plates, 
as  the  cell  is  discharged,  recovering  its  strength  once  more 
when  the  cell  is  recharged.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  consequently  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  cell, 
which  fact  enables  the  latter  to  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  hydrometer,  as  explained  in  §  184. 

Starting  with  plain  lead  plates,  we  find  that  the  kathode 
becomes  sulphated  during  discharge,  but  returns  to  its 
condition  of  plain  lead  on  recharge.  The  surface  of  the 
kathode,  however,  is  left  in  a  slightly  porous  conJition. 
This  porous  part  of  the  lead  plate,  which  is  increased  by 
repeated  charginga  and  dischai^ings,  is  known  as  spongy 
lead.  If  the  cell  be  repeatedly  charged,  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  the  other,  the  surfaces  of  both  plates  will 
be  rendered  spongy  or  porous,  and  the  action  of  the  cell 
will  be  much  improved.* 

'  Some  foim  of  bichromate  batter;  ia  best  for  electrolytic  experi- 
menta,  and  tbe  cliarging  of  Bmall  accumnlatore ;  Leclanuh^  or  dry 
cells  being  q^uite  unsuitable  for  such  work,  as  they  poIaru!e  so  rapidly 
(see  the  Author's  Fir$t  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetiim).    If  a 
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*156.  Capacitt  of  Secondary  Cells, — The  amount  of 
energy  which  can  be  stored  up  in  two  simple  lead  plates, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  lead  peroxide  foiTaed  on  the 
anode  or  +  plate;  and  bl)is  again  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  electrolyte. 
After  a  cell,  such  as  has  just  been  described,  has  been 
repeatedly  charged  and  discharged  in  opposite  directions, 

direct-current  lighting  supply  be  available,  current  for  such  experi- 
ments may  conveniently  be  drawn  from  the  mains.  ITor  this  purpose, 
the  arrangement  of  switches,  lamp-holdera,  etc.,  shown  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  359  will  be  found  useful.  S  is  a  row  of  tumbler 
switches  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  £  a  row  of  lamp- 
holders  preferably  fixed  on  the  underside  of  the  lid,  ao  that  the 
lamps  may  be  shut  up  in  the  box,  and  the  glare  fiom  them  avoided. 
The  sets  of  switches  and  liolders  are  connected  in  parallel  across 
the  lerminals  T^  T+,  each  set  consisting  of  a  switch  in  series  with  a 
lampholder.  A  third  Urminol  T-,  by  the  aide  of  T+,  is  connected 
through  the  main  switch  MS  and  fuse  F  with  a  fourth  terminal  T, 
T  and  T  are  joined  up  by  wires  W  with  a  pair  of  terminals  on  the 
distribution  board  in  the  building,  ihe  fuse  F  being  made  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  double  pole  fuses  on  the  board.  The  terminals  T 
and  T  are  purposely  put  fur  apart,  as  the  full  volt^e  of  the  circuit 
is  between  them,  and  a  short  circuit  would  cause  rather  bad  spark- 
ing and  the  rupture  of  the  distribution-board  fuses.  The  electrolytic 
or  secondary  cell,  or  other  apparatus  for  which  current  is  required,  ia 
connected  to  the  terminals  T-H  and  T-.  Lamps  being  inserted  in  the 
liolders  at  L,  the  current  flowing  through  the  apparatus  can  be  r^u- 
lated  by  turning  on  one  or  more  of  the  switches  S.  By  using  lamps 
of  8,  16,  25  or  higher  candle-power,  the  additions  of  current  when 
the  switches  S  are  put  "on"  can  be  regulated  as  desired.  With  a 
given  apparatus  in  circuit.,  the  P.D.  between  T*-!-  andT-  will  increase 
OS  the  number  of  lamps  switched  on  is  increased.  The  available 
pressure  between  T+  and  T  -  can  also  be  increased  by  using  lamps 
of  slightly  lower  voltage  than  that  of  the  supply  circuit.  The  main 
switch  .If  iS  enables  the  current  to  be  turned  on  or  off  directly. 
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the  surfaces  of  both  plates  become  more  and  more  porous. 
The  electrolyte  soaks  into  this  porous  surface,  and  thus  a 
greater  amount  of  lead  peroxide  is  formed  on  the  anode 
during  the  charging.  With  each  successive  charging  and 
discharging,  the  active  surface  of  the  anode  is  further 
increased ;  and  more  spongy  lead  is  formed  upon  the 
kathode  plate.  The  latter  in  this  condition  more  readily 
forms  PbSO,,  as  is  necessary  in  the  action  of  the  cell. 

This  formation  of  spongy  lead  on  both  plates,  which 
is  called  forming,  may,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pari^raph,  be  effected  by  alternately  charging  the  cell, 
discharging  it, 
and  chai^ng  it 
^ain  in  the  re- 
verse direction. 
"  Forming  "  has 
the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  stM'- 
age     capacity    of 

Fro.  259.— CurreDt  Regulator.  ,         ,'■,,, 

It     should     be 

noted  that  the  charging  current  in  a  secondary  cell  is 

in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  of  discharge. 

•157,  Plante's  Secondary  Cell. — The  original  type  of 

cell,  invented  by  M.  Gaston  Plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  260, 

It  consisted  of  two  sheets  of  lead  rolled  up  together,  with 

some  strips   of  insulating  material  interposed  to  prevent 

metallic  contact  between  the  plates.     This  roll  of  lead  was 

then  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  consisting  of  a  solution  of 

1  part  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  10  parts  of  water.     The 

"  forming  process  "  was  managed  as  follows.     The  cell  was 
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charged  uutil  gas  was  freely  given  off  from  the  plates, 
this  denoting  that  the  available  surface  of  the  anode 
was  fully  peroxidized.  The  cell  was  then  discharged,  and 
charged  the  opposite  way  to  the  previous  charge ;  this 
alternate  charging  and  discharging  having  to  be  repeated 
several  times  before  the  cell  acquired  any  degree  of  capacity. 

*158.  " Forming"  of  Plates. — In 
forming  the  plates  as  above  described, 
it  was  found  advisable  to  allowa  period 
of  some  days  to  elapse  between  each 
reversal  of  the  current.  Dudng  this 
period  of  rest,  the  thin  film  of  PbOj 
on  the  +  plate  decomposed  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  formed  lead  sulphate 
(PbSOj),  this  practically  discharging 
the  cell.  When  the  current  was 
reversed,  the  PbSo^  was  reduced  by 
the  nascent  (newly  liberated)  hydro- 
gen, and  the  amount  of  finely-divided 
or  spongy  lead  thus  greatly  increased. 

To    accelerate    still    further   their  I 

formation,  Plants  treated   the  plates 
withdilute  nitric  acid,  whichthoroughly        ^'S-  2eo— PiantS'a 

1  1  1      1.    ,     ,  .  .      1     ■  Seeondary  Cell. 

cleaned  and  shghtly  roughened  their 
surfaces:  and  during  charging  he  heated  the  cell,  this 
having  the  effect  of  openiog  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and 
allowing  the  electrolyte  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  plates.  Cells  of  the  Plants  type  have  since  been 
much  improved  by  different  inventors  and  manufacturers; 
the  main  objects  being  to  hasten  the  formation,  and 
increase  the  storage  capacity  and  durability  of  the  plates. 
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and  also  to  reduce  their  weight.     The  cells  described  in 
§  166  are  of  this  type. 

•159.  Pasted  and  Grid  Plates. — Before  the  improve- 
meutii  in  the  Planti5  typo  of  secondary  cell,  just  referred  to, 
were  effected ;  a  process  was  devised  by  Faure  in  which  the 
plates  were  plastered  over  with  a  paste  made  of  red  lead 
(red  oxide  of  lead,  PbgO^)  and  sulphuric  acid,  this  mixture 
forming  lead  sulphate.  In  the  charging  of  the  cell,  the 
paste  on  the  +  plate  was  reduced  to  PbOj,  and  that  on 
the  —  plate  to  spongy  lead;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  by  tbis 
plan  the  formation  of  the  plates  was  greatly  accelerated. 

The  main  drawbaclt  of  the  original  Faure  cell  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  paste  to  adhere  to  the  lead 
plates.  This  was  overcome  at  last  by  casting  them  in 
the  form  of  grids,  i-  e.  with  perforations  wherein  the  paste 
could  be  packed.  In  modern  cells  the  negative  plates  are 
nearly  always  in  the  form  of  grids ;  but  the  positives  in 
most  cases  are  solid  in  the  centre,  with  ridges  on  each  side. 
The  paste  for  the  negative  plates  is  now  usually  formed  of 
litharge  (lead  monoxide,  PhO)  and  sulphuric  acid;  that 
for  the  positive  plates  being  made  of  red  lead  and  acid 
as  above  described. 

•160.  Size  of  Cells. — All  secondary  cells,  except  the 
very  smallest,  have  a  number  of  positive  and  negative 
plates  arranged  alternately  and  close  together,  but  without 
touching;  all  the  +  plates  being  connected  to  one  or 
more  cross-bars,  and  the  —  plates  to  similar  bars  sepai'ated 
from  the  positive  ones.  Fig.  261  gives  some  idea  of  this 
arrangement,  and  represents,  in  plan,  a  13-p1ate  cell  with  6 
positives  and  7  negatives,  the  former  being  shown  black. 
B,  B  are  the  bars  to  which  the  plates  are  attached,  and  + 
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and  —  the  terminal  lugs  of  the  cell,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  connected  to  others.  There  is  always  an  odd  number 
of  plate3,  there  being  one  more  negative  than  positive,  so 
that  none  of  the  positive  surface  is  wasted.  In  the  figure 
for  example,  if  the  end  negative  ^were  done  away  with, 
and  the  number  of  plates  thus  made  even,  the  side  S  of 
the  end  positive  would  be  rendered  inactive. 

The  number  of  plates  varies  from  3  to  33  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  capacity  of  the  celt  (§  162);  and  the 
latter  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plates,  as  well  as  on  their 
number. 

*161.  E.M.F.  OF  Cells, — In  the  chaining  of  a  secondary 
cell,  the  P.D,  that  must  he  applied  must  exceed  a  certain 
value,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
tendency  of  the  ions  (§  148),  to 
recombine.  In  other  words,  di- 
rectly one  b^ns  to  charge  a  cell, 
the  liberated  ions  set  up  what  is 
virtually  an  E.M.F.  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  charg- 
ing   E.M,F.;   this    back   E.M.F.        Fm.  28i.-Di««r«m  of 

°  .  .  Secondary  CeD. 

gradually  rismg  to  a  maximum 

of  about  2-2  volts  per  cell  at  full  charge.  In  order  to 
charge  a  single  cell,  a  P.D.  of  at  least  2'5  volts  should 
be  available ;  and  if  two  or  more  cells  are  to  be  charged, 
this  charging  P.D,  must  be  multiphed  by  the  number 
of  cells  (in  series)  comprised  in  the  secondary  battery. 
Thus,  if  the  latter  consists  of  53  cells,  the  available  charg- 
ing P.D.  must  be  equal  to  about  53  x  25  =  133  volts. 

On  discharging,  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  drops  very  rapidly 
from  about  2'2  to  2  volts ;  and  after  remaining  steady  for 
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some  time  at  2  volts,  would  gradually  drop  to  zero  if  it 
were  fully  discLarged.  But  it  is  oue  of  the  first  rules  of 
secondary  battery  management  that  the  E.M.F.  must 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  1'85  volts  per  cell, 
otherwise  the  deterioration  of  the  battery  will  be  very 
rapid. 

162.  Capacity  and  Efficiency. — The  changing  or 
discharging  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  is  practically  independent  of 
its  size,  but  on  the  latter  depend  its  charging  and  discJuvi-g- 
ing  currents.  These  are  determined  chiefly  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  positive  plates,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
total  superficial  area  of  peroxidized  plate,  reckoning  both 
sides.  Varying  with  the  construction  of  the  cell,  the 
charging  current  may  be  from  4  to  8  amperes  per  square 
foot  of  plate.  The  normal  discharging  current  is  practically 
equal  to  the  respective  charging  current. 

On  the  size  of  a  cell  depends  also  its  aTn/pere-how 
capacity,  i.e.  the  number  of  ampere-houra  required  to 
charge  it,  or  the  number  of  ampere-hours  it  will  give  out 
on  discharge.  Capacity  may  also  be  reckoned  in  watt- 
hom-8  or  kilowatt-hours,  this  method  being  generally 
applied  to  a  battery  of  cells ;  aa  to  mention  the  capacity 
of  tlie  latter  in  ampere-hours  would  be  inconclusive  unless 
we  knew  the  number  of  cells,  and  consequently  the  voltage 
of  the  battery.  The  ampere-hour  capacity  merely  tells  us 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  to  be  put  in  in 
chaining,  or  which  may  be  got  out  on  disehai^e;  whereas 
the  watt-hour  capacity  deals  with  the  quantity  of  elec- 
trical energy  put  in  or  given  out,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  work  expended  on  or  done  by  the  battery. 

The  ampere-hour  capacity  multiplied  by  the  average 
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voItE^e  of  the  cell  or  battery  will  give  the  watt-hour 
capacity. 

The  discharging  capacity  is  naturally  less  than  the 
chaiging  capacity,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
same  number  of  kilocoulombs  out  of  a  cell  as  were  passed 
through  it  in  charging;  some  of  the  energy  having  neces- 
sarily to  be  expended  in  the  double  process  of  conversion 
from  electrical  to  chemical  enei^y  and  back  again  to 
electrical  energy, 

A  cell  with  a  given  capacity  may  be  charged  or  dis- 
charged at  different  rates,  hut  there  are  limits  to  be 
observed.  Thus  a  cell  with  a  charging  capacity  of  400 
ampere-hours  might  be  charged  in  10  hours  with  40 
amperes,  or  in  8  hours  with  50  amperes :  but  the  attempt 
to  charge  it  in,  say,  4  hours  with  a  current  of  100  amperes 
would  only  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  cell.  In  discharging  a 
cell  there  is  also  a  limit  to  the  current  that  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  i.e.  to  ite  rate  of  discharge ;  but  it  does  not  matter, 
of  course,  how  slowly  the  discharge  ia  conducted,  Tke 
discharge  capacity  of  a  cell  depends  upon  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge. With  every  given  type  and  size  of  cell  there 
is  a  maximum  discharge  current  -which  must  never  be 
exceeded.  A  cell  discharged  at  its  highest  rate  will  only 
have  half  (or  less  than  half)  the  capacity  it  would  possess  if 
discharged  at  a  low  rate.  In  other  words,  the  discharging 
capacity  of  a  cell  is  not  a  hard-and-fast  quantity ;  for  the 
smaller  the  current  drawn  from  it,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  ampere-hours  it  will  give  out  before  its  E,M.F. 
falls  to  the  prescribed  minimum. 

All  the  cells  in  a  series  battery  must  be  of  equal  capacity, 
and  the  ampere-hour  capacity  of  a  battery  of  a  single 
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string  of  cells  id  series  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  one  cell. 
The  watt-hour  capacity,  however,  depends  on  the  number 
of  cells.  If  the  battery  comprises  two  parallel  rows  of 
equal-sized  cells,  its  ampere-hour  capacity  will  be  double 
that  of  one  cell.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  battery  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  cells  in  series ;  but  the  P.D,  depends  on  their 
size  (*.  e.  their  resistance)  and  on  the  discharging  current. 

The  ampere-hour  ejldency  of  a  cell  is  the  ratio  of  the 
discharge  to  the  charge,  both  being  reckoned  in  ampere- 
hours.  The  watt-h&iir  efficienq/  of  a  cell  or  battery  may 
be  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  energy,  (in  watt- 
hours)  given  out  during  discbarge,  by  the  amount  expended. 
in  charging  it  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  the  charging 
power).  The  watt-hour  efficiency  of  a  cell  or  battery  can 
never  exceed  about  80  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  a  cell  or  battery  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  varies  with  the  charge  and  discharge  rates;  it  also  de- 
pends on  the  period  which  elapses  between  charge  and  dis- 
charge. If  the  charge  of  a  cell  is  not  hurried,  and  no 
great  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  charge  and  dis- 
charge, and  it  is  discharged  at  a  tow  rate,  the  cell  will 
give  its  best  efficiency  (p.  485). 

163.  Weight  and  Capacity. — The  weight  effidmcy  of 
cells  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  between  the  discharging 
capacity  and  weight ;  and  depends  chiefly  on  whether  the 
cells  are  intended  for  stationary  or  for  vehicular,  launch  or 
other  portative  work ;  a  high  weight- efficiency  being  gener- 
ally only  secured  at  the  expense  of  durability.  Broadly 
speaking,  for  stationary  work,  the  weight  of  a  complete 
cell  (in  pounds)  will  vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
number  expressing  its  ampere-hour  capacity  at  the  normal 
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rate  of  discharge.  Thus,  if  a  cell  has  a  QOrmal  capacity  of 
300  ampere-hours,  its  weight  will  probably  be  between  100 
and  150  pounds. 

For  rough  calculations,  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  every 
horse- power-hour  (746  watt-hours)  of  energy  which  it 
will  give  out,  a  battery  will  weigh  one  hundredweight. 

In  traction  cells,  where  lightness  is  essential,  the 
capacity  may  be  6  or  7  ampere-hours  for  every  pound  of 
weight ;  so  that  a  cell  weighing  7  pounds  will  give  between 
40  and  50  ampere-hours  discharge. 

164  MojJERN  TrPES  OF  Cell. — Since  the  pioneer  work 
of  Plants  and  of  Faure,  quite  an  array  of  inventors  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  devising  secondary  cells ;  but 
the  number  of  did'erent  makes  at  present  on  the  market  is 
comparatively  small,  and  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  them.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  and 
illustrate  examples  of  six  accumulators  of  different  manu- 
facture, these  being : — 

(1)  The  E.P.S. 

(2)  The  Chloride. 

(3)  The  D.P. 

(4)  The  Tudor. 

(5)  The  Marquand. 

(6)  The  Monobloc. 

Most  of  these  makes  of  cell  are  divided  into  various 
types,  according  as  they  are  for  stationary  or  portative 
work.  Of  the  former  class  there  are  different  kinds,  con- 
structed for  rapid,  medium,  and  slow  discharges.  The 
portative  cells  are  built  up  in  various  forms,  for  vehicle, 
tram-car  and  launch  driving ;  ship,  train,  or  tram-car 
lighting;  medical  and  theatrical  purposes,  and  so  forth. 
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Stationary  cells  are  usually  contained  in  glass  boxes,  and 
portative  cells  in  lead-lined  wooden  boxes,  or,  in  the  case 
of  very  small  celU,  in  ebonite  cases.  The  number  of 
different  types  and  forms  is,  in  fact,  so  large ;  that  only  a 
few  representative  ones  of  each  make  can  be  described. 

*165.  The  E.P.S.  Cells.— There  are  four  chief  types  of 
these  cells  for  stationaiy  purposes,  viz.  the  "  P,"  the  "  WS," 
the  "K"  and  the  " L"  types;  and  several  for  traction, 
train-lighting,  and  other  portable  work.  Their  name  is 
formed  by  the  initials  of  the  makers,  the  Electrical  Power 
Storage  Company.' 

The  "P"-type  has  been  designed  for  central  stations  for 
electric  tramway  and  power  work,  where  extremely  heavy 
and  more  sudden  demands  are  made  than  in  lightiog  work 
only.  These  cells  may  be  dischat^ed  in  one  hour  if  neces- 
sary. Full  size  elevations  and  sections  of  portions  of  the 
+  and  —  plates,  which,  by  the  way,  are  about  14  inches 
square,  are  given  in  Fig.  262  at  A  and  B.  From  these  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  +  plate  is  solid  in  the  centre,  as  at 
C;  while  the  —  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  grid.  The  walls 
of  each  little  cell,  Cf,  in  the  latter,  are  so  shaped  that  the 
spongy  lead  lozenge  formed  therein  is  keyed  in  place. 
This  formation  is  shown  at  F'and  H,  which  give  sections 
of  the  vertical  and  hoiizontal  bars  of  the  grid.  The 
"  honeycombing  "  in  this  and  in  most  other  grid  plates  is 
strengthened  by  thick  vertical  and  horizontal  bars,  as  in- 
dicated at  B,  B,  B  in  Fig.  263.  This  figure  shows  the 
outline  of  a  "  P  "-type  negative  plate ;  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  "  honeycombiug,"  which  corresponds  with  that 
at  B  in  Fig.  262,  being  drawn  in. 

The  "P"-type  cells,  which  are  usually  mounted  in  lead- 
'  A  new  "  O  K."  type  has  recently  been  introdnced. 
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lined  teak  boxes,  vary  in  size  from  9  to  57  plates.  The 
largest  cell,  when  discharged  in  one  hour,  gives  a  current 
of  1400  amperes,  this  being  equivalent  to  a  capacity  of 
140O  ampere-boura.  If  discharged  at  a  low  rate,  however, 
say  420  amperes  for  seven  hours,  the  capacity  is  more  than 
doubled,  being  then  2940  ampere-hours. 

Fig.  264  illustrates  a  23-plate  "  WS"-type  cell  in  a  glass 
--,  box,the  ordinary  sizes hav- 
^  ing  from  5  to  25  plates 
which  measure  about  10  J 
inches  square.  These 
cells  may  be  discharged 
in  from  2  to  7  hours ; 
their  ampere-hour  ca- 
pacity at  the  high  rate, 
however,  being  only  half 
that  at  the  low  rate. 
Thus  the  cell  illustrated 
has  a  capacity  of  €16 
ampere-hours  with  a  7- 
hour  discharge  at  88 
amperes;  but  only  330 
ampere-hours  with  a  2- 
hour  discharge  at  165  amperes.  It  would  be  uneconomi- 
cal, of  course,  always  to  discharge  the  cells  in  so  short 
a  time  as  two  hours;  but  they  have  been  specially 
designed  for  withstanding  such  discharges  if  necessary, 
and  are  consequently  suitable  for  central  lighting 
stations. 

The  negative  plates  stand  on  (and  are  connected  by  feet 
F,  F,  with)  two  lead  bars  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  the  latter  being  joined  at  one  end  to  the  broad  lead  band 
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forming  the  negative  terminal  T  ~.  This  band  is  riveted 
to  the  end  plate  P,  which,  like  the  plate  at  the  other  end, 
is  made  with  a  solid  outside  backing  to  the  grid.  The 
positive  plates  are  attached  to  two  thick  horizontal  lead 
bars  L,  L,  terminating  in  a  cross-piece  and  terminal  T  +. 
L,  L  rest  on  projections  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  negative 
plates,  hut  are  separated  therefrom  by  ebonite  saddles 
M,  E.  The  plates  are  prevented  from  touching  one  another 
by  means  of  vertical 
glass  tube  separaiors, 
of  which  there  ^e 

three  rows  V.  These  . 

tubes  stand  in  holes 
bored  in  strips  of 
wood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  and  the 
two  outer  rows  are 
kept  upright  at  the 
top  by  four  hori- 
zontal tubes,  as  at  H. 

The    "  WS  "-type      Fw.  264.— 23-pUte  "  WS  "-typo  E.P.S.  CbU. 
+  and  —  plates  are 

similar  to,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  those  of  the  "P"- 
type ;  the  '■  honeycomb"  cells  of  the  —  grid  being  arranged 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 

A  33-plate  cell  of  the  "K"-type  is  given  in  Fig.  265. 
This  pattern  is  suitable  for  medium  discharge  periods  of 
not  less  than  three  and  a  half  hours.  At  this  rate,  the 
33-plate  cell,  which  is  the  largest  stock  size,  will  give  136 
amperes  witha  capacity  of  476  ampere-hours;  or 80  amperes 
for  seven   hours'  discharge,  i.e.  560  ampere-hours.     The 
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negative  plates  stand  on  prolongations  or  feet  at  each 
liottom  comer,  and  are  connected  together  by  two  lead 
strips  resting  on  wooden  strips  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
These  lead  strips  are  joined  by  a  cross-bat  to  the  ter- 
minal lug  which  passes  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and 
which  forms  the  negative  terminal  T—.  Thus,  so  far  the 
arrangement  of  the  negative  plates  resembles  that  in  the 
"WS"-type.  In  addition,  however,  they  are  united  by 
bands  at  their 
upper  corners. 
The  +  plates 
pf  are  connected 
together  and 
supported  at  the 
top  by  two  thick 
bars;  and  these 
bars  rest  on  in- 
sulating ebonite 
saddle  -  pieces 
placed  on  the 
top  edges  of  the 
negative  plates.  The  two  bars  are  joined  together  by  a 
piece  of  lead  bent  at  an  angle,  and  forming  the  -I-  terminal 
r  -f  of  the  cell.  The  separators  used  take  the  form  of 
ebonite  forks,  of  which  there  are  three  rows  F.  A  separate 
view  of  one  of  these  forks  is  given  at  F,  The  -f  plates 
of  the  "  K  "-type  are  a  replica  of  those  of  the  "  P  "-  and 
"WS"-  types,  only  on  a  still  smaller  scale.  The  —  grid 
has  square  apertures,  as  shown  at  C  in  Fig.  262. 

The  "L"-type  cell  (Fig.  266),  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  introduced  by  the  E.P.S.   Co.,  is  specially 


Fio.  265.— 33-plate  "  K  "-type  E.P.S.  Cell. 
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adapted  for  low  and  steady  discharges,  and  is  thus  in  much 
favour  for  small  private  lighting  installations ;  the  "  WS  "- 
or  "  K  "-type  being  preferable  for  larger  ones,  or  where 
much  motive  power  is  employed. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  266,   the  negatives  are  held 
together  by  five  lead   bands.     Two  of  these  bands  form 
feet  for  the  "  section,"  and  rest  on  blocks  of  wood  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.     Two  other  of  the  bands  join 
the  —  plates  half- 
way up,  front  and 
back ;     and     form 
supports     for    the 
positive         plates, 
which    have    suit- 
able      projections 
on    them,   ebonite 
saddles   being    in- 
terposed. The  fifth 
band    is    the    one 
through  which  con- 


nection is  made  to 


"L"-typeE.P.S.  Cells. 


-|-  plates  are  connected  by  two  bands,  both  on  the  top,  one 
at  one  end  and  the  other  near  the  middle  of  the  plates; 
theseformingconvenienthandiesby  which  the  +  "section" 
may  be  lifted  from  the  cell  for  inspection.  The  plates  are 
kept  apart  by  ebonite  forks  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
"K"-type  cells.  The  figure  shows  the  method  of  con- 
necting the  cells  together.  Each  cell  rests  in  a  wooden 
tray  filled  with  sawdust,  and  each  tray  is  supported  by  oil 
insulators  (§  183),  two  of  which  are  shown  at  /,  /. 
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In  the  "  L"-type  cells,  both  +  and  —  plates  are  grids  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  262  B,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  positives  are  slightly  thicker  than  the  negatives. 
The  different  sizes  contain  from  7  to  33  plates,  measuring 
about  10  ins.  square,  the  average  capacity  varying  from  130 
ampere-hours  in  the  7-plate  cell,  to  704  in  the  33-plate  one. 

Space  will  permit  of  reference  being  made  only  to  one 


the  "  FK  "-type  B.  P.  S.  Cell  (Full  size). 

of  the  many  forms  of  E.P.S.  cell  suitable  for  portative 
work,  this  being  the  Faure-King  or  "FK"  cell.  These 
are  specially  designed  for  electric  automobile  work,  and 
were  used  in  the  electric  cabs  with  which  we  were  familiar 
in  London  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  fitted  in  ebonite 
boxes.  Both  -|-  and  —  plates  are  grids  of  the  peculiar 
form  shown  in  Fig.  267,  each  "  cell "  of  the  "  honey- 
comb "  having  a  lead  "  wire  "  protruding  from  each  comer. 
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The  proportioQ  of  active  material  aad  of  spongy  lead  to  solid 
lead  is  thus  unusually  large,  it  being  uecessary,  of  course, 
to  secure  a  high  weight-efficiency  (§  163).     The  +  plates 
are    wrapped    in    envelopes   formed   of  perforated   sheet 
ebonite,  and  ebonite  fork-separators  are  used  as  well.   The 
envelope  effectually  prevents  short-circuiting,  and  helps  to 
hold  the  active   material   in   position.     A  9-plate  cell  is 
shown    in    Fig.    268,  where 
the      perforated      envelopes 
and   the    separators  will  be 
noticed. 

Figs.  262  and  267  show 
the  plates  and  grids  of  the 
various  cells  before  the  paste 
is  inserted.  The  latter  is 
made  of  red  lead  for  the 
positives,  and  of  litharge  for 
the  negatives  (§  159).  After 
a  few  charges  aud  discharges 
tlie  plates  reach  their  work- 
ing condition,  the  paste  on  the 
positives  being  converted  to 
lead  peroxide,  and  tliat  on 
the  negatives  to  spongy  lead,  the  former  or  both  of  them 
being  often  referred  to  as  the  active  material. 

•166.  The  Chloride  Oelis. — These  cells  are  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  work,  from  central  stations  down  to 
motor  cars;  and  their  construction  is  such  that  they  are 
specially  adapted  to  withstand  heavy  dischargea 

The  positive  plates  belong  to  the  Plant(S  type,  that 
ia   to   say,   the   peroxide  of  lead   or   active  material   on 
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them  is  formed  by  electrolysis,  and  not  by  pasting  or  forcing 
the  lead  oxide  into  ridges  or  interstices  in  the  plates. 
The     positive     grids 


cast  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, with  circular  counter- 
sunk holes  in  them  slightly 
over  three-quarters  of  an 
inch     in     diameter.        In 


°5S 

ooa 


tliese  holes  are  inserted 
tightly-coiled  spirals  of 
gimped  lead  tape,  which, 
after  insertion,  are  me- 
chanically "riveted"  into 
the  apertures  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  the  holes  tapering 
slightly  to  eaeh  surface. 
Under  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  formation  by  elec- 
trolysis, the  surfaces  of 
these  spirals  become  coated  with  lead  peroxide ;  and 
this  causes  them  to  expand  and  key  themselves  still  more 
tightly  into  t!ie  counter- 


sunk holes  in  the  grid ; 
so  tightly,  in  fact,  that 
it  requires  considerable 
mechanical  force  to  drive 
them  out.  They  cannot 
possibly  become  detached  in  ordinary  use. 

The  negative  plates  consist  of  lead  grids,  the  "cells"  of 
which  are  filled  with  hexagons  of  spongy  lead  of  a  specially 
pure   description.      The   method    of    construction    is   as 
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follows; — Hex agonally -shaped  pastilles  are  cast  from  molten 
chloride  of  lead,  and  these  are  placed  in  regular  ordei-  in 
a  mould.  The  latter  is  then  closed,  and  molten  lead  is 
run  in  under  pneumatic  pressure  to  form  the  frame,  thus 


Fio.  272.— lS-pl»te  "Chloride"  Cell. 

completing  the  plate.  Each  pastille  has  two  small  holes 
cast  in  it,  which  in  the  first  instance  ai-e  used  to  hold  it 
in  position  in  the  mould,  and  subsequently  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  electrolyte.  The  plates  being 
thus  constructed,  the  chlorine  in  the  pastilles  is  removed 
by  placing  the  plates  in  an  electrolytic  cell  containing  a 
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solution  of  zinc  chloride,  a  sheet  of  zinc  being  fixed  between 
each  pair  of  plate  aurfacea.  This  combination  forma 
virtually  a  primary  cell,  and  being  short-circuited,  the 
nascent  hydi'ogen  whicVi  is  liberated  around  the  plates 
unites  with  the  chlorine,  thus  leaving  only  pure  spongy  or 
porous  lead.  The  descriptive  name  of  the  cells,  "Chloride," 
is  derived  from  the  chemical  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  tfie  negative  plates.     In  Fig.  272,  which  shows  an  end 


Flo.  273.— lG-pl»te  "D.F.  "  Cells. 

plate,  the  hexagonal  lozenges  of  spongy  lead,  and  the  two 
holes  through  each,  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Fig.  269  illustrates  a  piece  of  +  plate  with  the  spirals 
in  position  ready  for  formation ;  while  a  separate  spiral, 
with  views  of  the  two  sides  and  edge  of  tbe  lead  "  tape  " 
of  which  it  is  formed,  are  depicted  in  Fig.  270.  Fig.  271 
shows  a  formed  +  plate,  and  it  sliould  be  noticed  that  the 
interstices  of  tbe  spirals  are  completely  filled  lip  with  tbe 
lead  peroxide. 
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The  containiog-cells  or  boxes  may  be  either  of  glass  or  of 
wood,  according  to  the  type  and  size.  Both  the  positive 
and  negative  sections  are  suspended  on  stout  sheets  of  glass 
placed  on  end,  and  resting  on  a  paraffined  teak  bearer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box ;  and  the  separators  between  the  plates 
consist  of  glass  rods.     Fig.  272  illustrates  a  15-plate  cell. 


Fin.  274.— "D-P."  +  Plate.  Fio.  275.— "D.P."  -  Grid. 

1C7.  The  "  D.P."  CELLS.~These  cells  are  intended  for 
general  stationary  work,  and  their  external  appearance  may 
be  gathered  from  Fig.  273,  which  represents  two  15-pIate 
cells  (in  glass  boxes)  connected  together.  The  distinguish- 
ing letters  "  D.P."  stand  for  Durability  and  Power.  The 
plates  are  spaced  half-an-inch  apart,  with  glass  tube 
separators  interposed,  the  +  and  -  sections  being  bound 
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together  between  flat  lead  end-framea  aud  croas-bara  of 
paraffined  teak.  The  complete  section  rests  on  teak 
bearers  at  the  bottom  of  the  contain ing-celL 

The  old  form  of  positive  plate  (Fig.  274)  was  built  up  of  a 

number  of  strips  stretched  horizontally,  one  above  the  other, 

between  two  vertical  side-frame  pieces;  and  was  formed 

without  pasting.     The  negative  plate  (Fig.  275)  is  in  the 

form  of  a  grid,  an  enlarged 

view  of  a  portion  of  the 

plate  being  given  in  Fig. 

276.    This  is  filled  in  with 

the  usual  litharge  and  sul- 

phuiic  acid  paste,  and  the 

spongy     lead    formed     by 

electrolysis. 

The  "D.P."  cells  are 
made  up  in  a  number  of 
different  sizes,  ranging 
from  3  to  27  plates,  and 
having  a  maximum  capacity 
of  from  60  to  1200  ampere- 
hours  respectively.  The 
plates  measure  about  10  inches  y.  9  iuclies. 

In  the  new  type  of  "D.P."  ceil,  the  -|-  plates  are  of 
different  and  stronger  construction.  Each  plate  is  solid  in 
the  centre,  with  ridges  running  diagonally  across  the  sur- 
faces, the  direction  of  the  ridges  on  one  side  being  opposite 
to  that  of  those  on  the  other,  so  that  considerable  strength 
is  opposed  to  buckling.  The  plates  are  then  formed  by 
the  Plante  process.  Fig.  277  shows  one  of  these  new  plates, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  lugs  on  each  side  are  so 
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shaped  as  to  allow  of  the  plate  beiDg  supported  by  the  sides 
or  the  contatDing  vessel.  Yetanother  new  form  of  +  plate 
has  been  introduced  for  heavy  chaise  and  discharge  work. 
This  somewhat  resembles  that  io  Fig.  277,  except  that  the 
ridges  ran  horizontally. 


Fio.  277,  -Naw  "  D.  P.  "  +  PUte. 

168.  The  Tudor  Cells. — Fig.  278  shows  a  positive 
plate  of  this  type  of  cell,  the  plate  being  solid  in  the  centre, 
with  a  large  number  of  thin  vertical  ribs  on  each  side, 
these  being  strengthened  at  intervals  by  horizontal  ribs. 
The  whole  thickness  of  the  plate  is  half-an-inch,  and  the 
total  surface  given  by  the  ribbed  formation  is  about  ten 
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.f  a  smooth  plate  of  the  same  size.  The  plates 
are  formed  by  the 
Plants  process, 
plenty  of  time 
being  given  to  the 
formation,  so  that 
the  film  of  active 
material  eventually 
created  is  regular 
and  adherent.  The 
electrolyte  consists 
of  a  plain  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid, 
without  tlie  ad- 
dition of  any  corro- 
sive acid  or  salt 
such  as  some  makers 
employ.  The  nega- 
tive plates  are  of 
the  grid  type,  the 
form  of  the  grid 
being  shown  in  Fig. 
279. 

Fig.  280  illus- 
trates the  method 
of  mounting  the 
smaller  sizes  of  cell ; 
the     larger     being 

fitted  in  lead-lined 
F».279.-P»«o..fT.tearid(l.i..).         „„j^„   b„„,.      I„ 

the  case  of  glass  cells,  as  in  the  illustration,  the  plates  are 


Fio.  278.— Tudor  +  Plate. 


tV^'^  y-  r-  y-  TJ 
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suspended  from  the  sides  by  means  of  the  lugs  seen  in 
Fig.    278.      When   wood 
boxes  are  used,  sheets  of 
glass  are  stood  on  end  to 
support  the  plates.   Glass 
tube  separators  are  em- 
ployed, these  being  held 
upright    by    fingers    east 
on  the  lugs  of  the  nega- 
tive plates.     As  will  be 
noticed,  plenty  of  space 
is  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cells  forthe  accumula-  , 
tion  of  deposit ;  this  space 
being  4  inches  deep  ia  the  case  of  the  smaller  cells,  and 
no  less  than  8  iochea  in  the 
larger  sizes.     The  cells  rest 
on  glass  oil  insulators,  with 
a  disc  of  sheet  lead  inter- 
posed to  prevent  breakage. 
The  makers  do  not  consider 
the  sawdust  trays  used  with 
some  cells  (as  in  Fig.  266) 
to  be  necessary. 

169.  The  Marquand 
Cells. — The  plates  of  these 
cells  arc  formed  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  those 
hitherto  described,  A  cast 
plate  of  large  surface  is  placed  in  an  iron  box  or  frame,  and 
after  powdered  sulphur  has  been  spread  over  each  side 
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of  the  plate,  the  box  is  closed  up,  and  heated  to  a  certaio 
temperature  in  a  specially-designed  gas-oven.     As  a  result 


of  this,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  lead  to  form  lead 
sulphide.  The  plates  are  then  subjected  to  a  charge  ia 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  formed  into  positives  or  negatives 
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as  desired,  the  sulphur  being  reduced,  and  the  lead  left 
ready  for  peroxidation,  or  ia  the  spongy  state. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  281, 
which  shows  a  small  portion  of 
a  plate  magnified  to  four  times 
the  actual  size,  the  surface 
obtained  by  the  above  process 
is  very  extended  ;  and  the  plate 
is  thus  suitable  for  high  chnrge 
and  discharge  rates,  the  E.M.F. 
being  well  maintained  with  the 
largest  currents. 

Another  important  feature 
is  that,  owing  to  the  special 
formation  process,  the  active 
material  is  in  very  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  lead  backing  of  ^^^  283.-M<.<.obloo  +  s*ctc™. 
the  plate,  with  the  result  that 
disintegration  and  deposit  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  a  difference  of  100 
ampere-hours  capacity  between 
any  two  consecutive  sizes  of 
cell,  the  sizes  ranging  from  100 
ampere-hours  upwards.  The 
smallest  cell  has  the  following 

capacities  at  the  different  rates    „„„,,,,,        ^   ^. 

...  Flo.  284.— MonoMoc  +  Section 

of  discharge : —  (Plan). 

100  amp.-houis.  (10  hrs.  @  10  amps.)] 

(«    „        15  ^1  ^"^'' 


75     „  „         (3    „        25     „     ) 

50     „         „         (1     „        50     „     )l 


to  1-8  volts. 
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Fig.  282  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
this  make  of  accumulator. 

170.  The  Monobloc  Cells.— When  accumulators  are 
used  for  taction,  launch,  and  kindred  work,  the  chief 
things  which  act^aiiist  them  are: — firstly,  vibration,  which 
in  time  loosens  and  dislodges  the  active  material  in  pasted 


FiQ.  286.— MoQoblo;  +  aad  -  SecdoiLi  Fia.  2B6.  — MonoMoc  -  Stotion. 

together. 

plates  of  most  kinds ;  secondly,  buckhng  and  distortion  of 
the  plates;  and  thirdly,  breaking  of  the  plates  and  con- 
nections from  jolting.  It  is  claimed  that  all  these  draw- 
backs have  been  overcome  in  the  type  of  cell  about  to  be 
described  ;  which,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  illustrations, 
is  essentially  different  in  construction  from  other  cells. 

Fig.  283  shows  the  positive  section,  or  rather  block,  this 
being  built  up  of  punched  corrugated  sheets  of  lead  piled 
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one  on  the  other  on  a  lead  stand  till  the  stack  is  of  the 
requisite  height ;  the  sheets  being  "  lead-burned  "  together 
and  to  the  stand,  at  the  corners ;  as  well  as  to  the  terminal 
lug  on  the  left,     A  plan  of  this  block,  showing  the  wave- 
formation  of  the  sheets,  is  given  in  Fig.  284. 
The  receptacles'  formed  by  the  perforations 
in  the  sheets  are  occupied  by  the  rods  of  the 
negative   element   (Fig.   286),   a    complete 
set  being  shown  in  Fig.  285. 

The    positive    block,   when   built  up  as 
jnat  described,   is   "formed"   by   a  special 
variation  of  the  Plants  process,  which  results 
in  a  dense  and  closely-adherent  coating  of 
lead  peroxide.    As  the  result  of  this  "  form- 
ation,"   the   block    is   found   to   resist  well 
the  combined  disintegrating  effects  of  rapid 
discbarges  and  .vibration.     It  will  be  evident 
that  the  electrolyte  has  very  free  circulation 
throughout  the  cell.     The  negative  rods  or 
pencils  (Fig.  286)  are  wrapped  in  perforated 
celluloid  sleeves  to  prevent  contact  with  the 
positive  block ;  some  of  these  sleeves  being 
removed  in  the  figura     The  rods  are  con- 
structed as  follows: — Hollow  pellets  of  some  sertion  of  Mono- 
lead  compound  (such  as  lead  chloride)  are  Hoc  -  Rod  (half- 
cast  in  the  shape   shown   at  P,  P  in  Fig- 
287 ;  and  these  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  mould, 
which  holds  them  slightly  apart.     Molten  lead  is  then  run 
in  to  form  the  supporting  rod  L,L,  and  the  washer-like 
flange  pieces,   W,  W,  W.     The  pellets  are  then  reduced 
by  a  special  process  to  spongy  lead. 
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There  are  twenty-eight  listed  sizes  of  these  cells.  These 
vary,  in  capacity,  from  33  to  800  ampere-hours,  with  maxi- 
mum discharges  of  from  18  to  620  amperes;  in  outside 
dimeneionB,  (ebonite  contaioing-hox)  from  3^  in.  X  3^  in. 
X  91  in.  to  26i  in.  x  lOi  in,  x  14  in,;  and  in  weight- 
including  acid — from  10  to  300  lbs. 

*17l.  Private  Generatino  Installations. — Numer- 
ous large  buildings  and  private  residences  are  fitted  with 
theirowngeneratingplant.orasthe  technical  man  would  say, 
they  have  their  piivate  plant  or  private  installation.  Such 
"plant,"  by 
which  rather 
expressive  term 
_  — I 1 —    is    meant    any 

o    ^^C  !  T      T        nxed  machinery, 

-^r-         /—^ —    nearly      always 

comprises  one 
or  more  engines 
and  dynamos, 
and  a  battery  of 
"  accumulators  "  or  secondary  cells.  Gas-engines  are  gener- 
ally used  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  i.  e.  when  gas  is  avail- 
able ;  and  turbines  when  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  to 
be  had.     Otherwise,  oil  or  steam-engines  are  employed. 

Fig.  288  shows,  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  the  way  in 
which  the  shunt  dynamo  D,  battery  B,  and  lamps  or  other 
appliances  X,  are  interconnected.  When  B  is  charging 
B  it  also  supplies  whatever  current  is  wanted  by  L.  When 
D  is  switched  off  at  S,  L  derives  current  from  B  alone. 
In  practice,  of  course,  various  regulating  and  other  devices 
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have  to  be  iocludod  in   the  circuit,  as   is  explained   in 
§§  176  and  177. 

172.  Arranging  an  Installation. — In  arranging  a 
private  installation,  the  capacity  of  the  battery  must  first 
be  worked  out,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  dynamo  and 
engine.  This  is  not  quite  such  an  easy  matter  as  might 
at  first  appear.  There  are  several  points  to  be  considered, 
which  may  be  set  out  in  order  somewhat  as  follows ; — 

(a)  Distribution  pressure  and  number  of  cells. 
{b)  Largest  current  ever  required. 
(e)  Average  daily  maximum  current, 
(d)  Average  daily  consumption  in  watt-hours. 
(«)  No.  of  hours  per  day  available  for  chaining. 
(/)  Whether  charging  will  be  going  on  at  the  times  of 
greatest  demand  or  not 

173.  Number  of  Cells  required. — Tlie  number  of  cells 
depends  upon  the  pressure  adopted,  there  being,  roughly  . 
speaking,  half  as  many  cells  as  volts  on  the  circuit;  each 
cell,  it  will  be  remembered,  giving  about  2  volts.  For  a 
given  output  in  watts  at,  say,  200  volts,  the  cells  would 
have  to  be  twice  a^  numerous  as,  though  only  half  the  size 
of,  those  necessary  were  the  pressure  100  volts.  Generally 
speaking,  the  less  the  number  of  individual  cells  the 
better.  For  very  small  installations,  a  distribution  pres- 
sure of  50  volts  might  be  employed  ;  100  volts  being  the 
usual  pressure  for  installations  of  average  size.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  very  large  buildings,  where  the  cost  of  wiring 
is  a  serious  item,  that  pressures  of  200  volts  or  so  would  be 
considered  necessaiy. 

As  explained  in  §  161,  the  E.M.F.  per  cell  starts  at 
about  2-2  volts,  and  gradually  falls  during  discharge  to 
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1'85  volts.  It  ia  thus  necessary  to  have  spare  cells  in 
every  battery,  so  that  the  P.D.  between  the  leads  may  be 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  regulating- switch. 

The  least  total  number  of  cells  for  aoy  supply  pressure, 
may  be  got  by  dividing  the  pressure  by  the  minimum 
P.D.  per  cell,  i.e.  1'85  volts.  The  numbers  for  the 
ordinary  supply  voltages  are  then  as  follows: — 

Pressure  1^"  volts.       100  volts.       200  volts.       240  volts. 

"Stikj  ■^■'        ^'*        i"**        13" 

The  above  are  the  minimum  numbei^s  of  cells  that  can 
b3  used  with  any  given  pressure,  and  these  will  only  suffice 
when  the  lamps,  etc.,  are  close  up  to  the  battery.  In  the 
case  of  a  country  mansion,  for  example,  where  the  engine- 
and  battery-rooms  are  usually  some  distance  away  from 
the  house,  and  the  lamp  circuits  are  long,  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  drop  of  pressure  in  the  mains  from  the 
cells  to  the  distribution -board,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  lamps.  In  such  cases,  3  cells  extra  should  be  allowed 
for  every  5  volts  drop,  or  say  1  cell  for  every  IJ  volts 
drop.  Then,  further,  an  extra  cell  or  two  is  generally  added 
to  provide  for  the  event  of  a  cell  being  incapacitated,  and 
having  to  be  cut  out  of  the  battery  for  repair. 

In  large  installations  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  havo 
two  batteries  connected  in  parallel,  as  the  cells  are  then 
less  unwieldy.  Another  advantage  of  this  ari'angement 
is,  that  one  of  the  batteries  may  be  cut  out  altogether  for 
cleaning  or  repairs,  without  any  interruption  of  the  supply. 
This  can  only  be  done  at  times  of  light  load,  however. 
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such  as  during  the  summer  months,  uoless  the  dynamo  he 
kept  running  continuously  to  supplement  the  other  battery. 

1 74.  Capacity  of  Cells. — Each  size  of  cell  has  a  certain 
maximum  discharge  rate  which  must  never  he  exceeded, 
and  a  careful  approximation  must  be  made  as  to  the 
maximum  current  that  will  ever  be  required.  The  cells 
must  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  hs  able  to  furnish  such 
current,  unless  at  times  of  heavy  load  the  dynamo  can  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  cells.  A  more  precise 
way  of  pntling  the  matter  is  to  say  that  the  size  of  the 
cells  is  governed  by  the  largest  current  they  will  ever  have 
to  furnish  without  the  help  of  the  dynamo,  as  well  as  by 
the  averse  rate  and  duration  of  dischai^e. 

When  the  dynamo  is  working  with  the  cells,  the  former 
supplies  most  of  the  outer  circuit  current;  the  battery  acting 
as  a  "  pressure-steadier,"  and  receiving  a  charging  current 
meanwhile.  If  the  dynamo  is  kept  on  after  the  cells  have 
been  fully  charged,  then  tlie  latter  help  to  supply  the  lamps. 
If  the  dynamo  can  always  be  kept  running  while  the 
majority  of  the  lamps  are  on,  the  capacity  of  the  battery 
need  only  be  comparatively  small.  Very  often,  however, 
the  charging  is  done  in  the  day-time,  the  battery  having 
to  run  all  the  lamps,  etc.,  at  niglit-time  unaided.  Then 
the  capacity  of  the  battery  must  be  comparatively  lai^e. 

In  estimating  the  maximum  current  ever  required 
under  ordinary  conditions,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  of  lamps  will  ever  be 
alight  at  once.  The  proportion  differs  according  to  the 
class  of  building.  In  a  works  or  factory,  most  of  the 
lights  would  be  "  on  "  during  working-hours.  In  a  bank  or 
block  of  offices,  perhaps  from  nine-tenths  to  three-fourths 
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of  the  lights  may  be  burning  at  once.  In  a  dwelHug- 
house,  probably  only  about  half  the  lights  would  ever  be 
requiretl  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  there  are  motors 
and  heaters,  account  must  be  taken  as  to  whether  they 
will  usually  be  run  in  the  day-time  or  at  night-time ;  *.  e. 
at  a  different  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  lamps.  In  com- 
puting the  current  for  glow  lamps,  it  is  best  to  assume  an 
outside  efficiency  of  4  watts  per  cantllc,  rather  than  the 
often  imaginary  one  of  3^  or  3  watts,  it  being  remembered 
that  the  current  taken  by  lamps  increases  as  they  grow 
older  (Chap.  I,).  With  regard  to  motors,  only  the  normal 
running  current  need  be  considered,  not  the  starting 
current  (§  114).  Needless  to  say,  this  rough  calculation 
must  be  worked  out  for  winter  conditions,  when  there 
are  the  greatest  number  of  dark  hours  in  the  twenty-four- 
To  cope  with  any  very  exceptional  demand,  the  dynamo 
can  be  run  to  help  the  battery. 

It  is  better  for  the  battery  to  have  too  large  than  too 
small  a  capacity.  In  the  first  case,  the  hours  of  charging 
can  always  be  curtailed  if  there  is  not  much  drain  on  the 
cells.  In  the  second,  the  charging  hours  may  have  to  be 
inconveniently  prolonged  in  order  to  keep  the  battery  in 
proper  condition.  The  subject  of  capacity  is  further  dealt 
with  in  §  186. 

175.  Size  and  Type  of  Dynamo.— The  P.D.  of  the 
dynamo  must  be  at  least  25  volts  for  every  cell  in 
series  in  the  battery-  Thus,  taking  the  different  pressures 
given  in  §  173,  and  adding  1,  2,  3  and  4  cells  respectively, 
to  compensate  for  drop  of  pressure  and  for  "spares," 
the  minimum  dynamo  F.Ds.  would  have  to  be  as 
follows  : — 
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Fr^L    y^  ''**''^'  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^  '*''^-  ^*^  ^■'*"*- 

M.  of       128  (1  cell  56  (2  cells  HI  (3  cells  134  (4  cells 

Cells.        f    extra)           extra)             extra)  extra) 
Minimum^ 

Dynaim    \lO  volts.      140  volts.  278  volts.  335  volts. 
P.B.         ] 

It  does  not  matter  if  the  dynamo  P,D.  somewhat  ex- 
ceed these  figures;  such  indeed  had  better  be  the  case, 
80  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  minimum  current  to 
be  given  by  the  machine,  if  it  is  simply  to  be  used  in 
charging  the  battery,  would  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
charging  current  that  could  be  taken  by  the  cells.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  required  to  charge  the  cells  and 
supply  current  to  the  outside  circuit  at  the  same  time,  the 
extra  current  must  be  carefully  approximated  and  taken 
into  account. 

Having  thus  got  the  P.D.  and  maximum  current 
required  from  the  dynamo,  the  product  of  these  will  give 
ita  electrical  output  in  watts.  Reducing  this  to  horse-power 
and  dividing  by  the  commereial  efficiency  of  the  machine 
will  give  US  the  power  required  from  the  engine.  The 
latter,  however,  should  be  rated  a  little  higher  than  this, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  belting,  and  so  as  to  have  spare 
power  in  hand  to  compensate  for  any  lessening  in  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  engine. 

For  reasons  given  in  §  7,  a  battery-charging  dynamo 
must  either  be  shunt- wound  or  else  separately  excited  ;  and 
it  is  also  sometimes  of  advantage  to  use  a  4-pole  or  multi- 
polar machine,  as  the  speed  of  such  is  generally  less  than 
that  of  2-pole  dynamos,  and  they  take  up  less  floor-space. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  miiltiplicatiun  of  bnishea 
to  be  coDsidered,  4-  and  6-poIe  machines  being  seldom  con- 
nected now-a-daya  for  two  sets  of  brushes,  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  Besides  the  lessened  wear  and  tear  of  bearings 
and  commutator,  another  advantage  of  slow-speed  machines 
is  that  they  can  sometimes  be  coupled  direct  to  their 
engines;  and  belting,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  power, 
dispensed  with.  A  Crossloy  gas-engine,  with  an  8-pole 
dynamo  coupled  direct  to  it,  is  illustrated  in  Chap.  IX. 

In  lai^  installations  it  is  best  to  have  two  or  more 
dynamos,  each  with  their  separate  engine;  and  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  thought  necessary  to  put  down  a  spare 
generating  set.  By  having  separate  and  spare  dynamos, 
the  chance  of  total  breakdown  is  avoided  ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  effect  repairs  to  any  one  set,  while  the  other  or  others 
are  charging  the  accumulators. 

*176.  Private  Generating  Installation. — The  in- 
terconnection of  dynamos  and  accumulators,  and  of  the 
switching  and  regulating  apparatus  used  therewith,  may 
be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  depend  upon  the 
size  and  character  uf  the  installation. 

Fig.  289  shows  the  simplest  possible  diagram  of  connec- 
tions. Here  Ih/  is  the  dynamo,  F  its  field  coil,  and  B  a 
shunt- regulating  resistance  by  means  of  which  the  E.M.F. 
of  the  machine  may  be  adjusted  as  required.  R  should 
have  a  stop  S  to  prevent  the  field-circuit  being  broken. 
B,  B  represents  the  battery,  with  the  middle  cells  left 
out  to  simplify  the  figure.  Those  at  the  left-hand  end 
are  connected  to  multiple-way  charge  and  discharge 
switches  G  and  D,  the  former  being  joined-up  with  one 
pole  of  the  dynamo,  and  the  latter  with  one  of  the  mains 
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FiQ.  289.  Simple  Ehrnamo-Accnniulatoi  InstaUation. 
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runDiDg  to  the  distvibutioa-board  D  B.  A\b  an  ammeter 
permaneatly  connected  on  one  side  with  the  dynamo, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  service  mains,  and  through 
a  2-way  switch  T  S  with  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
battery.  When  this  switch  is  on  the  bottom  contact,  A 
indicates  the  current  from  the  dynamo ;  while  if  it  be  on 
the  top  contact,  A  shows  the  current  passing  to  the  lamps, 
etc.  The  two  "  ways  "  or  contacts  of  the  switch  are  pur- 
posely put  close  together,  so  that  the  battery  circuit  shall 
not  be  broken  in  moving  the  lever  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  current  from  the  dynamo  is  controlled  by 
a  double-pole  switch  and  fuse  at  DPS  and  DPF; 
and  similar  appliances  are  placed  at  the  point  where 
the  service  cables  branch  off  to  the  main  distiibution- 
board  D  B.  The  voltmeter  Y  is  peimanently  connected 
to  the  ammeter  end  of  the  circuit,  and  through  a  2- 
way  switch  with  either  the  charge  or  discharge  side  of 
the  battery.  In  the  first  case  it  indicates  the  P.D.  at  or 
near  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo,  and  in  the  second  the 
P.D.  at  the  terminals  of  the  supply  circuit.  A'  is  an 
automatic  switch  which  closes  the  circuit  when  thedynamo 
P.D.  rises  sufficiently  above  that  of  the  battery;  nnd 
breaks  it  if  from  any  cause  the  generator  P.D.  should 
fall  below  that  of  the  battery.  Apparatus  for  this  and 
kindred  purposes  are  described  in  Chap.  n. 

As  the  end  cells  become  charged,  or  as  the  P.D.  of  the 
battery  risoa,  the  cells  under  charge  may  be  cut  out  one  by 
one  by  means  of  the  switch  C.  D  is  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  pressure  at  the  distribution-board,  fewest 
cells  being  in  circuit  when  the  dynamo  is  charging  the 
battery,  or  when  the  latter  is  fully  charged :  and  extra  cells 
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being  switched  in  as  the  P.D.  of  the  battery  falls  during 
discharge. 

The  number  of  coatactn  on  the  switches  0  and  D,  and 
the  number  of  cells  between  each  pair  of  contacts,  depends 
upon  the  pressure  employed,  and  the  number  of  extra  cells 
in  the  battery.  The  switch  contacts  usually  number  *, 
6,  8,  or  10 ;  and  1,  2,  3  or  more  cells  may  be  connected 
between  neighbouring  contacts.  In  Fig.  289  there  is  one 
cell  between  each  step,  but  in  Fig.  290  there  are  two. 

la  a  50-volt  installation,  or  in  a  small  100-volt  one,  1 
cell  between  each  contact  of  4-way  switches  should  suffice. 
With  a  fairly  large  100-volt  installation,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  200-volt  one,  the  number  of  contacts  or  "steps"  on  the 
switches  must  be  increased,  and  2  or  even  3  cells  con- 
nected between  each  pair.  It  is  better,  however,  to  keep 
the  number  of  cells  between  each  contact  down  to  2  or 
3  at  the  most,  as  this  enables  better  and  less  jerky  regu- 
lation of  the  pressure  to  be  effected. 

177.  Private  Generatimg  Installation  (continued). 
— Fig.  290  gives  a  more  elaborate  circuit  diagram  in  which 
everything  that  would  be  necessary  in  an  installation  of 
average  size  is  included.  Here  2^  is  the  dynamo, 
with  its  field  coil  F,  and  shunt-i-egulating  rheostat  M 
The  leads  from  the  dynamo  pass  through  a  double-pole 
switch  and  fuse  DPS  and  J)  P  F.  On  the  -|-  side,  say, 
the  main  from  the  dynamo  passes  through  the  bottom 
contact  of  the  2-way  switch  T  W  S,  and  the  automatic 
cut-in  and  cut-out  A,  to  the  charge  switch  C;  while  the  — 
main  runs  to  the  battery  and  the  main  distribution-board 
M  D  B,  the  cables  leading  to  the  latter  being  controlled 
by  a  second  double-pole  switch  and  fuse,  D  P  S,  D  P  F. 
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The  circuit  at  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  before  it 


FiQ,  290. — DjDamo-AccQiauIiitor  Installation, 
joins  the  mains  from  the  dynamo  and  distribation-board, 
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has  connected  in  it  a  single-pole  switch  S,  and  fuse  F,  am- 
meter Ai,  and  current-direction  indicator  0  D.  S  enables 
the  battery  bo  be  disconnected  altogether  at  that  end,  f  is  a 
safeguard  against  over-charging  or  -discharging,  A^  shows 
the  actual  current  passing,  and  CD  whether  the  battery  is 
charging  or  discharging.  F  may  be  replaced  by  an  excess- 
current  alarm,  a  form  of  which  is  illustrated  and  described 
in  Chap.  II. ;  and  C  D  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  needle 
of  A-i  have  its  zero  in  the  centre  of  the  scale,  and  move  to 
either  side  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Aj  may  be  put  in  or  out  of  circuit  by 
means  of  the  short-circuiting  plug  p, 
or  a  switch  may  be  used  instead. 
The  other  two  ammeters,  A2  and  A^, 
indicate  the  current  in  the  dynamo 
and  supply  circuits  respectively ;  and 
they  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of 
circuit  by  means  of  the  adjacent 
switches.  D  is  the  discharge  switch, 
which  is  connected  through  a  2-way  ^"'  ^L  P^T."^^' 
switch  T  W  S'  with  the  supply 
circuit.  By  means  of  T  WS  and  TW8',CB.aAD  and  the 
battery  may  be  entirely  disconnected,  and  the  dynamo 
made  to  supply  the  demand  by  itself.  This  is  useful 
when  the  cells  need  seeing  to,  and  the  supply  cannot  be 
stopped  altogether. 

The  voltmeter  V,  by  means  of  the  2-way  switch  at  its 
side,  may  be  joined-up  to  either  the  dynamo  or  the  supply 
side  of  the  battery ;  while  F^  is  connected  straight  to  the 
bus-bars  of  the  main  distribution-board,  and  so  indicates 
the  pressure   close  to  the  lamps,  etc.      V-^  is  generally 
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left  always  in  circuit,  so  that  any  variation  of  pressure 
may  be  immediately  noted,  and  compensated  for  by 
means  of  D. 

S  Jiiaa  starting  resistance  for  use  when  the  dynamo  is 
belted  to  a  gas-engine,  and  the  accumulators  are  employed 
to  start  the  latter,  by  temporarily  "motoring"  it(§  182), 

When  two  batteries  in  parallel  are  employed,  the 
connection  of  the  cells  to  the  charge  and  dischai^e 
switches  would  be  an  in  Fig.  291,  where  C,C  axe  a  few 
of  the  contacts  of  the  switches. 

Sir  David  Salomons  has  designed  very  ingenious  self- 
acting  apparatus  for  regulating  the  chai^ng  of  the  battery 
and  the  pressure  at  the  lamps ;  but  such  would  be  too 
expensive,  and  probably  also  too  complicated,  for  ordinary 
use. 

Supposing  them  ware  two  or  more  dynamos  instead  of 
one,  these  would  each  be  connected  thiough  separate 
D.P.  switches,  fuses,  and  ammeters  to  the  circuit  at  J,  J. 

Very  large  private  installations  partake  of  the  character 
of  small  central  stations,  and  use  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
battery-charging  booster,  as  explained  in  §  181. 

•178.  Charge  and  Cischarqe  Switches,  or  Battery 
Regulators. — A  5-way  S.P.  switch  for  this  purpose 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  Chap.  II.  In  that  form 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  gap  between  the  contacts  is 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  switch  arm.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  short-circuiting  of  a  cell  or  cells  in 
changing  from  one  contact  to  another;  but  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  momentary  blink  in  the  lights  at  the 
moment  of  switching  cells  in  or  out  on  the  discharge  side 
unless   the   switch  is   manipulated  very  quickly  indeed. 
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There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  sparkwear  when 
the  switch  is  moved.  To  Jo  away  with  both  blinking  and 
sparkwear,  some  such  arrangement  as  tbab  illustrated  in 
Fig.  292  is  adopted ;  the  apparatus  therein  shown  being  a 
6-way  combined  charge  and  discharge  switch.  Fixed  on 
the  side  of  the  main  contact  arm,  but  insulated  there- 
from, is  an  auxiliary  contact  A,  electrically  connected  with 
the  main  contact  by  a  short  coil  W  of  high -resistance  wire. 
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Via.  392.— Radial-tfpe  Accumulator  Snitehes. 

The  distance  between  the  contact  studs  C,  C,  etc.,  is  such 
that,  in  moving  the  switch  arm  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  circuit  is  never  actually  broken ;  the  cell  or  cells  be- 
tween two  adjacent  contacts  being  momentarily  "  shorted  " 
through  the  wire  W.  Such  does  not  amount  to  an  actual 
short-circuit ;  and  if  the  switch  arm  should  be  left  in  the 
intermediate  position,  W  would  speedily  heat  up  and 
fuse  before  much  damage  could  be  done  to  the  cell, 
A  good  point  about  this  switch  is  that  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted across  the  rubbing  contact  S,  and  not  throi^h  the 
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spindle  an<l  its  sleeve,  as  in  some  patterns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  arrangement  is  that  t)ie  contact  is  not  very  good, 
and  tliat  it  cannot  be  easily  got  at  for  cleaning  purposes. 

Another  form  of  radial  accumulator  switcli  is  shown  on 
the   switchboard  in  Fig.  295,  and  in  tliis  also  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  switch  spindle  does  not  form  part  of  the 
circuit. 

Fig.  293  depicts  a  "  straight  "-type  of 
accumulator  switch,  or  battery  regulator  as 
it  is  otherwise  termed.  The  cells  are  con- 
nected up  to  the  contact  blocks  B,  B,  B,  etc., 
and  in  front  of  these  is  mounted  a  circuit 
bar  C,  which  is  connected  up  to  the  charging 
or  discharging  circuit  as  the  case  may  be. 
Contact  between  any  block  B  and  the  bar 
C  is  made  by  a  double  brush  1),  the  holder 
H  of  which  slides  on  and  is  moved  up  or 
down  a  rack-rod  R,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  and  pinion  iT  carried  hy  H.  This  form 
enables  a  large  number  of  contacts  to  be 

"  Straight "- type  A  battery  regulator  has  been  devised  m 
^ttery  KegH  ator  ^yj^ij.!,  the  sliort-circuiting  resistance  IS  quite 
separate  from  the  switch,  and  thus  may  be 
made  of  any  required  value  without  rendering  the  switch 
unwieldy.  The  reader  should  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
sketching  out  such  a  switch  for  himself. 

Sometimes,  after  a  regulating  switch  has  been  fixed,  it 
is  found  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  "  stops  " 
for  efficient  regulation  on  the  discharge  side.  A  second 
switch  may  then  be  joined  up  in  aeries  with  the  first,  in 
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the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  294;  the  last  "  stop  "  S  of  the 
first  switch  being  connected  to  the  contact  lever  of  the 
second.  The  cells  are  then  rearranged  as  required 
between  the  increased  number  of  "  stops." 

179.  Accumulator  Switchboards. — Switchboards  for 
private  installations  with  accumulators  naturally  vary  very 
much  in  design  and  arrangement. 

A  simple  form  of  such  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  295.  The 
dynamo  is  connected  through  the  D.P.  switch  and  fuses  in 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  the  +  lead  passing  up  to  the 
left-hand  ammeter,  then  to  the  S.P.  fuse  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the 
2- way  switch,  whence 
the  current  is  led 
through  the  auto- 
matic cut-in  and  cut- 
out  in  the  centre  of  ToSumtCnw 

the     board,     to     the      „     „^,     .         ,  .    o_.i  i.    .   n  ■ 

'    ,  Fio.  394.— Arcnmulstor  Switches  in  Bene*. 

charging    switch    on 

the  left.  A  branch  connection  from  the  S.P.  fuse  is  taken 
to  the  left-hand  contact  of  the  2-way  switch,  the  right-hand 
contact  being  connected  through  the  right-hand  ammeter 
with  the  discharging  switch  on  the  right.  The  2-way  switch- 
arm  is  joined  up  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  D.P,  switch  and 
fuse  on  the  right,  to  which  the  lamp  leads  are  connected. 
One  end  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  thte  regulator  switches, 
and  the  other  to  the  S.P.  fuse  on  the  right  of  the  2-way 
switch ;  the  other  terminal  of  this  fuse  being  connected  to 
the  -  side  of  the  D.P.  dynamo  switch,  and  also  to  the  other 
terminal  of  the  D.P.  lighting  switch.  The  ammeters,  it  will 
be  observed,  have  short-circuiting  plugs,  and  the  volt-meter 
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in  the  centre  has  a  switch  which  enables  it  to  be  connected 
to  the  dynamo,  battery,  or  supply  circuit  at  will. 
This  arrangement  is  slightly  ditferent  from  that  in  Fig, 
289,  Thus  there  are  two  ammeters,  one  in  the  dynamo 
and  the  other  in  the  discharging  circuit,  and  a  S.P.  fuse 


FiQ.  295.— Accumulator  Switch-board  (Spagiioletti  k  Co.). 

takes  the  place  of  TS  in  Fig,  289,  while  another  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  automatic  cut-in  and  cut-out. 
The  2-way  switch  in  Fig.  296  occupies  much  the  same 
position  as  TWS'  in  Fig.  290. 

180.  Bequlating-Cells. — Unless  it  should  happen, 
which  is  only  now  and  then  the  case,  that  the  charge 
and  dischai^e  switches  of  the  accumulator  regiilator  are 
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on  corresponding  contacts,  one  or  more  cells  have  to 
carry  the  current  passing  to  tlie  supply  circuit  as  well 
.aa  that  used  in  charging  the  battery ;  and  this  excessive 
current  is  detrimental  to  them.  Fig.  296  illustrates  this 
point.  Here  we  have  the  end  or  regulating-cells  of  a 
53-cell  battery  coniiected  to  the  charge  and  discharge 
switches  (7  and  D.  In  the  position  shown,  0  is  on  the 
end  cell,  and  D  on  cell  No.  49 ;  consequently,  cells  50  to 
53  have  to  carry  the 
current  flowing  to  the 
distribution-board,  as 
well  as  that  going 
through  the  whole 
battery. 

In  those  cases  where 
the  generator  is  always 
run  with  tbeljattery  at 
times  of  heavy  load, 
and  the  latter  when 
left  to  itself  has  only  a 
light  load  to  cope  with, 
the  battery  is  comparatively 
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Fio.  296.— Regulating  CellB, 


a  capacity ;  and  the 
current  passing  through  tliose  intermediate  regulating- eel  Is, 
when  the  dynamo  is  running,  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  normal  charging  current.  In  such  a  case,  with  the 
capacity  of  the  battery  small  as  compared  with  the  maxi- 
mum demand,  rapid  deterioration  of  the  end  cells,  which 
would  otherwise  ensue,  can  be  prevented  by  having  them 
of  larger  size  than  the  rest  of  the  battery. 

Care  should  he  taken  that  the  charging  switch  is  never 
placed  on  a  lower  cell  than  that  on  the  discharge  side. 
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for  if  such  should  happen,  the  current  passing  to  the 
diatribution-board  would  flow  through  the  intermediate 
cells  in  the  discharging  direction,  and  would  help  to  dis- 
charge them.  Thus,  referring  to  Fig.  296,  if  the  charging 
switch  were  in  the  dotted  position  (7,  the  current  flowing 
from  the  dynamo  to  the  distribution-board  would  pass 
through  cell  No.  49  in  the  discharging  direction ; 
and,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  would  bring 
down  the  voltage  of  the  cell  and  sulphate  it  to  a  harmful 
degree. 


fix     I 


Fio.  397.— Simple  Battery-Cbargiag  Booster  Circnit. 

181.  Battery-Charging  Booster. — A  booster,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a  small 
generator  driven  by  a  motor ;  and  it  is  used  to  add  or  sub- 
tract volts  to  or  from  a  circuit,  as  maybe  required.  When 
employed  for  battery-charging  purposes,  it  enables  all  the 
cells  to  be  charged  from  the  main  dynamo,  even  though  the 
P.D.  of  the  latter  may  be  leas  than  that  of  the  battery. 
Thus,  the  dynamo  may  be  supplying  the  bus-bars  and  the 
supply  circuits  at  a  pressure  of,  say,  105  volts,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  help  of  a  booster,  charging  a  battery 
whose  E.M.F.  is  considerably  higher  than  this.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  arrangemeat  is  that  the  main  dynamo 
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(or  dynamos)  need  not  generate  a  greater  P.D.  than  is 
required  on  the  bus-bars,  and  a  saving  of  power  results. 
To  understanti  the  action  of  a  booster  when  used  for 
this  purpose,  let  us  refer  to  Fig.  297.  Here  D  is  the  main 
dynamo  supplying  current  to  the  battery,  and  to  the 
supply  circuits,  at  a  pressure  of,  say,  105  volts,  B  is  the 
booster,  or  auxiliary  dynamo  as  it  may  be  termed,  this 
giving  let  us  suppose,  a  pressure  of  30  volt-s  in  the  o 


Fra.  298.— Dynamo-Booster-Accumnlator  Circuit. 

direction  to  the  battery  pressure.  £  is  driven-  by  a 
motor  (not  shown)  connected  across  the  bus-bars.  Ba  is 
the  battery,  which,  when  all  the  cells  are  in  circuit  and 
nearly  charged,  gives  an  E.M.F.  of,  say,  120  volts  counter 
to  that  of  the  dynamo  J). 

The  action  of  the  booster  is  to  cancel  some  of  the  E.M.F, 
of  the  battery.  Thus,  regarding  the  battery  circuit  alone, 
we  have  an  E.M.F.  of  120  volts  in  one  direction  due  to 
the  battery,  and  one  of  30  volts  in  the  other  due  to  the 
booster.     The    resultant   E.M.F,  opposed   to  the  bus-bar 
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pressure  will  thus  be  90  volts,  so  that  current  will  flow 
through  the  battery  in  a  chargiDg  directioo  under  a 
pressure  of  15  volts. 

There  are  several  ways  of  combining  a  booster  with  a 
battery ;  one  of  the  simplest,  which  possesses  the  advantage 
that  only  one  regulating  switch  is  required,  being  that 
diagrammed  in  Fig.  298.  Here  D  is  the  main  dynamo, 
with  its  field  circuit  omitted ;  and  B,  B,  are  the  bus-bara. 
Jf  is  a  motor  direct- coup  led  to  the  booster-generator  G,  as 
indicated  by  the  connecting  line.  This  way  of  illustrating 
a  motor  generator  diagrammatically,  by  the  way,  is  shown 
apart  in  Fig,  299,  and  should  be  remembered.  ,^  takes  its 
current  from  the  bus-bars,  and  its  speed  (and  consequently 
the  boosting  volta  generated  by  G~)  are  regulated  by  tlie 
motor-starting  switch  and  regulating  resistance  MSB.  F 
and  F  are  the  field  coils  of  ^and  G  respectively.  F  may  be 
joined  a<:ross  the  bus-bars  through  the  booster  field  regu- 
lator B  F R,  the  latter  afifording  another  means  of  adjusting 
the  E.M.F.  of  ff  :  or  the  two  arms  ture  windings  of  M  and  G 
may  be  wound  on  a  common  core,  and  rotated  in  a  single 
field  due  to  F  (Fig.  334).  Ba  is  the  battery,  the  end  cells 
of  which  are  joined  to  a  single  regulating  switch  B.  An 
ammeter  A  shows  the  current  passing  through  Ba,  as  well 
as  its  direction,  i.  e.  whether  the  battery  ia  charging  or  dis- 
charging; while  the  voltmeter  V  indicates  the  pressure 
between  the  negative  bus-bar  and  the  battery-regulating 
switch.  (7  is  a  3-way  switch,  which,  in  the  position  shown, 
puts  the  booster  in  circuit ;  otherwise  the  booster  is  put 
out  of  circuit,  and  B  and  Ba  are  connected  directly  to  the 
positive  bus-bar,  or  entirely  disconnected  therefrom. 

Suppose  the  dynamo  is  working,  and  the  battery  is  to  be 
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charged.  B  FE  is  placed  so  as  to  exclude  all  extra  resistance 
from  the  circuit,  C  is  put  into  its  intermediate  or  off 
position,  so  as  to  cut  the  battery  out  entirely,  and  M  0 
is  started  by  means  oi  M  S  R,  it  being  run  up  to  nearly 
full  speed  so  as  to  generate  full  voltage  at  G,  R  is 
then  placed  so  as  to  include  all  the  cells  in  circuit,  and 
C  is  put  on  to  the  lower  stop.  The  charging  current,  as 
indicated  on  A,  is  then  adjusted  to  its  proper  value,  by 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  motor- generator  by  M S  R,  or 
by  varying  the  resistance  at  B  F  R. 

When  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  BFB  and  R  are  ad- 
justed until ^  indicates  no  current;  the 
circuit  is  then  opened  at  C,  and  ilfand 
JfiS.S  gradually  switched  off.  The  pres- 
sure indicated  on  V  being  then  adjusted 
by  means  of  R  to  that  required  by  the     Fi(i.299.-ajinbolfor 

.        .      „     .  .     ,      ,    ,.  ,  Motoc-Oenerator. 

Circuit,  Ba  is  switched  direct  on  to  the 

bus-bars  at  C,  and  I)  if  need  be  may  be  stopped. 

This  arrangement  would  be  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
small  private  installations,  but  in  large  ones  will  be  found 
to  possess  many  advantages,  and  to  be  economical.  It  is 
possible  to  do  away  with  the  regulating  switch  altogether, 
a  reversible  booster — which  works  automatically  against 
or  with  the  battery — being  employed,  as  explained  in 
§§  227  and  228. 

*182.  Working  Hints. 

(a)  H  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  polarity  of  the 
dynamo,  it  may  be  tested  by  joining  some  kind  of 
electrolytic  cell  (§  151)  in  series  with  a  lamp  across  its 
terminals;  or,  in  a  simpler  way,  by  means  o( pole-jinding 
^per.     This  latter  is  a  chemically  prepared  paper  which. 
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whea  moistened  and  laid  between  the  terminal  wires,  ao  as 
to  form  port  of  the  circuit,  changes  colour  at  one  of  the  poles. 
{6)  The  +  pole  of  the  dynamo  is  coonected  to  the  +  pole 
of  the  battery. 

(c)  When  the  dynamo  is  driven  by  a  gas-engine  that 
requires  help  in  starting,  the  current  from  the  accumulators 
may  be  used  to  run  the  dynamo  as  a  motor,  and  thus  give 
the  necessary  initial  turns  to  the  engine.  If  this  method 
be  resorted  to,  some  means  must  be  provided,  as  at  SB  in 
Fig.  290,  for  putting  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit; 
else  the  latter  would  probably  be  damaged  by  the  large 
initial  starting  current  flowing  through  it  from  the 
battery.  When  the  engine  has  once  started,  the  celts 
should  be  cut  oS  aX  D  P  S,  and  the  resistance  at  S  S 
reduced  to  zero, 

(d)  After  the  dynamo  has  been  started,  all  the  resistance 
should  be  cut  out  at  B  (Fig.  290),  and  time  given  for  it  to 
get  up  its  maximum  E.U.F.  (as  ascertained  by  V)  before 
connecting  it  with  the  cells  at  A. 

(e)  In  stopping  the  dynamo,  the  cells  must  first  of  all 
be  switched  off  at  i>  /*  S,  the  gas  supply  cut  off  from  tlie 
engine,  all  resistance  inserted  first  at  E  and  then  at  S  B, 
and  lastly — when  the  rotation  has  nearly  ceased — the 
brushes  should  be  raised  from  the  commutator.  If  the 
brushes  be  raised  while  the  F.M.  is  fully  excited,  the  in- 
ductance of  the  latter  will  cause  sparkwear  and  throw  stress 
on  the  insulation  of  the  field  coils.  The  brushes  must  be 
raised  before  the  machine  stops,  to  prevent  their  bending, 
should  the  engine  take  a  part  turn  backwards,  and  their 
edges  catch  in  the  commutator.  With  end-on  brushes  this 
precaution  is  unnecessary. 
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(/)  For  reasons  given  in  §  180,  the  charging  switch  of 
a  battery  regulator  should  never  be  on  a  lower  contact  (or 
number  of  cells)  than  the  discharging  switch 

•183.  Hints  on  the  Care  of  Cells 

(a)  Each  cell  should  stand  in  a  wooden  tray  filled  with 
sawdust  to  absorb  moisture ;  and  each  tray  must  stand  on 
four  glass  oil  insulators  of  the  pattern  shown  lu  perspective 
and  in  section  in  Fig.  300.  From  the  right-hand  figure  it 
will  be  seen  that  each  iosiilator  is  in  two  parts,  the  lower 
being  in  the  form  of  a  citp  and  containing  resio  oil, 
and  the  upper  resting  in  the  oil  and  forming  a  dust-pro- 


FiQ.  300.— Oil  InBulstocs  {B.P3.  Co.). 

tectiDg  hood  over  it.     Sheets  of  lead  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  the  trays  (§  168), 

(b)  The  sulphuric  acid  for  the  cells  must  be  free  from 
impurities,  and  must  be  mixed  with  pure  water.  The 
acid  must  be  added  to  the  water  gradually,  with  continual 
stirring,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  part  of  acid  to  5 
of  water.  The  exact  proportion  is  such  that  after  the 
liquid  has  cooled  down,  its  specific  gravity  as  indicated  by 
a  hydrometer  (§  184)  is  1180  or  MOO.  If  the  sp.  g. 
(specific  gravity)  be  too  high,  more  water  must  be  added ;  if 
too  low,  more  acid.  If  the  water  be  hard  it  should  be  boiled 
before  use. 
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(c)  Whea  fresh  liquid  is  added  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
from  the  cells  by  evaporation,  it  must  be  in  the  form  of  pure 
water.  The  electrolyte  must  always  cover  the  tops  of  the 
plate& 

(d)  The  voltage  of  a  cell,  as  indicated  by  a  reliable  cell- 
testing  voltmeter,  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
1"85  volts.  This  test  must  be  made  when  the  batterj'  is 
dischai^iug.  If  made  during  charging  the  voltmeter  will 
indicate  too  high  a  value. 

(e)  The  condition  of  a  cell  ia  best  indicated  by  a 
hydrometer.  When  discharged  as  far  as  permisaible,  the 
ap.  g.  of  the  electrolyte  falls  to  about  1-170 ;  when  fully 
charged,  it  rises  to  1*200  or  1210. 

(/)  The  voltage  and  sp,  g.  of  each  cell  should  be  taken 
at  least  once  a  week.  Defects  will  thus  be  detected  early, 
and  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 

{g)  When  a  battery  is  first  set  up  it  must  be  charged 
directly,  and  for  from  30  to  40  hours  without  intermission. 

(A)  Each  type  of  cell  haa  different  charging  rates  or 
currents,  which  must  be  ascertained.  It  is  best  to  charge 
cells  slowly  at  their  low  rate  than  quickly  at  their  high 
rate. 

(i)  When  a  ceil  is  fully  charged  the  electrolyte 
becomes  "milky,"  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable 
bubbles  of  gas  that  the  plates  will  not  absorb.  If  the 
charging  rate  be  too  high,  however,  cells  will  sometimes 
milk  before  they  are  fully  charged. 

(j)  A  battery  must  be  charged  to  the  "  milky  "  state  once 
or  twice  every  week. 

(k)  Any  cell  which  refuses  to  "  milk  "  in  company  with 
the  others  has  probably  something  wrong  with  it.    It  must 
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then  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  any  pieces  of  paste, 
scab,  or  other  body  liave  lodged  between  the  plates;  and 
if  so,  such  must  be  removed.  If  the  plates  are  touching, 
the  section  must  be  taken  out  directly,  and  the  plates 
straightened.  To  restore  the  cell  to  good  condition,  it  must 
only  be  in  circuit  with  the  rest  of  the  battery  during  times 
of  charging.     The  milky  state  will  indicate  its  recovery. 

(I)  The  maximum  discharge  rate  of  a  battery  must  never 
be  exceeded. 

(m)  A  celt  or  cells  must  never  be  short-circuited. 
(n)  The  connections  between  cell  and  cell  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clean. 

(o)  A  battery  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  discharged  or  partly  dischai^ed  con- 
dition. If  this  happens,  a  dense  coating  of  lead  sulphate 
will  gradually  form  on  both  plates,  and  will  uot  easily  be 
got  rid  of  by  charging,  as  it  is  a  bad  conductor.  It  was 
explained  in  §  155  that  the  sulphate  forms  in  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  the  cell,  but  this  is  only  a  very  thin  coating, 
which  soon  disappears  on  recharge. 

ip)  When  cells  are  in  good  condition  and  fully  chained, 
the  positives  should  be  of  a  clear  reddish-brown  or  chocolate 
colour,  and  the  negatives  bluish-grey. 

•184.  The  Hydhometeb  and  its  Use. — A  hydro- 
meter usually  takes  the  form  of  a  long  glass  bulb,  which, 
when  immersed  in  a  liquid,  indicates  its  specific  gravity  on 
a  scale  on  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  the  reading  being 
taken  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
greater  the  density  of  the  liquid  the  higher  will  the  hydro- 
meter 6oat  in  it. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  its  density,  or  the 
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weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it,  as  compared  with  that  of 
pure  water,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  In  other  words,  the 
density  of  pure  water  is  1,  as  will  be  seen  if  a  hydra- 
meter  be  floated  in  it,  when  the  unit  or  thousand  mark 
will  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  density  than  water. 
Consequently  any  solution  of  the  acid  in  water  will  possess 
greater  specific  gravity  than  pure  water ;  and  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  acid  the  greater  will  be  the  density. 

When  a  cell  or  battery  is  first  put  together,  the  solution 
of  acid  is  made  up  with  a  sp.  g.  of  1"180  before  beiog  put 
into  the  cells.  When  the  battery  is  in  regular  working,  its 
condition  as  to  being  partly  or  fully  charged  affects  the 
sp.  g.  of  the  electrolyte.  This  should  be  evident  from 
§  155,  where  the  symbols  roughly  indicate  that  the 
quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  is  greatest  when  the 
cell  is  fully  chained. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  hydrometer,  sometimes  termed  acido- 
ineter,  indicates  "  how  much  charge  "  there  is  in  a  cell. 

There  are  various  forms  of  hydrometer,  four  being  shown 
in  Figs.  301-304.  That  in  fig.  301  is  of  the  ordinary 
type,  the  reading  being  taken  on  the  graduated  stem  at  the 
level  of  the  liquid.  The  bulb  and  stem  are  hermetically 
sealed,  the  former  being  weighted  with  fine  shot.  With  the 
Holden  hydrometer  (Fig.  302)  a  wooden  scale  is  clamped  on 
the  bar  of  the  cell,  and  adjusted  so  that  its  lower  extremity 
just  touches  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  hydrometer  is 
then  floated  iu  the  latter,  and  the  reading  taken  on  the 
scale  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  hydrometer  stem.  In 
the  hydrometer  shown  in  Fig.  303,  the  tube  is  open  at 
both  ends,  and  serves  merely  to  contain  four  miniature  had 
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hydrometers,  which  are  differently  coloured    and   float  at 


Fig.  301.—  Fio.  302.— Holden  Hydrometer.      Fio.  303.—       Fiu.  30*.—  " 
Ordinary  (D. P.  Battery  Co.)  Bead  Hurst  Enclosed 

Hydcometer.  Hydrometer.     Hydrometer 

(E.P.S.  Co.) 

different  densities,  usually  1105,  1170,  1190,  aud  1-200. 
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The  containing-tube  is  dipped  into  the  cell,  and  the  liquid 
entering  it  causes  one  or  more  of  the  beads  to  float.  In 
some  forms  the  tube  has  a  number  of  holes  to  enable 
the  liquid  to  enter  quickly.  If  there  be  only  one  hole, 
say,  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  this  be  a  line  one,  and 
the  thumb  be  placed  over  the  orifice  at  the  top,  the  tube 
may  be  withdrawn  with  a  quantity  of  the  electrolyte,  and 
the  position  of  the  beads  noted  before  the  liquid  has  time 
to  leak  out.    This  form  is  useful  with  cells  in  opaque  boxes. 

Fig.  304  shows  another  kind  of  hydrometer  for  use  with 
cells  in  opaque  boxes  or  in  inaccessible  positions.  The 
hydrometer  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  having  a  hollow 
rubber- ball  at  one  end  and  a  rubber  tube  at  the  other.  By 
squeezing  the  ball  and  inserting  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the 
cell  under  notice,  and  then  releasing  the  halt,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  electrolyte  to  float  the  hydrometer  can  be 
withdrawn  from  tlie  cell,  and  its  specific  gravity  noted. 
On  again  squeezing  the  ball,  the  liquid  will  be  ejected 
from  the  tube. 

The  construction  of  cell-testing  voltmeters  (or  ceil- 
testers)  and  of  cell-viewing  lamps  is  referred  to  in  Chaps. 
VII  and  I  respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  values  given 
above  are  very  little  over  unity.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  a  common  thing  to  drop  the  decimal  point  and  speak  of 
specific  gravities  of  1105,  1170, 1190,  and  so  on. 

185.  Arrangement  of  Cells  for  driving  Electric 
Vehicles. — There  are  naturally  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  cells  and  the  one  or  two  motors  used  to  drive 
an  electric  automobile  may  be  connected  with  the  con- 
trolling-gear, but  it  must  BufiSce  if  we  give  one  example. 
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Tbe  electric  victoria  depicted  in  Fig.  305  is  fitted  with 
E.P.S.  cells  of  the  Faure-King  type  (§  165),  these  driving  a 
single  motor  which  acts  on  the  rear  axle  through  c<^ 
reduction  and  differential  gear.     The  vehicle  is  iitted  with 


Fio.  305.— Blectrio  Tiotoria  (B.P.S.  Co.). 

three  brakes,  viz,  a  band  brake,  operated  by  the  steering 
lever  and  acting  on  the  motor  axle;  an  electric  brake 
similarly  acting ;  and  a  shoe  brake  for  the  rims  of  tbe 
driving-wheels,  actuated  by  a  pedal.  The  whole  weighs 
about  23  cwt. 

The   motor    is    bipolar    and    series-wound,    giving"^  a 
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maximum  output  of  2^  h.p.,  and  nia.kiDg  1,800  r.p.m.  at 
full  speed. 

The  lever  in  front  of  the  driver  performs  the  double 
operation  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  and  of 
steering  the  same.  Steering  ia  effected  by  moving  the 
lever  to  right  or  to  left,  this  motion  being  communicated 
to  the  front  pair  of  wheels;  while  for  regulating  the  speed 
it  is  moved  up  or  down.  The  lever  has  four  driving 
positions,  which  alter  the  speed  by  varying  the  nnmber  of 
cells  in  aeries  with  the  motor;  there  being  40  cells  in  all, 
divided  up  into  four  sections  of  10  in  each. 

When  the  steering  lever  is  raised  to  its  highest  point, 
the  band  brake  is  applied  to  the  motor  shaft.  The  nest 
downward  point  releases  the  brake.  With  the  lever  at  its 
third  point,  the  four  sets  of  cells  are  put  in  parallel,  the 
motor  being  thus  supplied  at  20  volts.  At  the  fourth 
position  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  sets  of 
20  in  series,  the  motor  then  running  at  40  volts.  At 
its  lowest  point  the  lever  puts  all  the  cells  in  series,  thus 
applying  80  volts  to  the  motor,  and  the  resultant  speed  is 
about  12  miles  per  hour. 

A  higher  speed  of  about  15  miles  per  hour  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  foot  button  which  shunts  a 
portion  of  the  field  current  through  a  resistance,  the 
weakening  of  the  field  causing  the  motor  to  nm  faster 
(§  117),  The  lamps  for  lighting  the  vehicle  are  worked 
off  one  set  of  ten  cells, 

186.  Calculations. 

(a)  Given  the  requisite  charging  current    and 

PARTICULARS  OF  THE  BATTERY,  TO  FIND  TBE  NECESSARY 
P.D.  AT  THE  TERMINALS  OF  THE  DYNAJrtO.^A  battery  of 
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54  cells  in  series,  each  with  aa  internal  resistance  of 
0"002o  ohm,  requires  a  charging  current  of  80  amperes. 
What  must  be  the  RD.  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo, 
the  cahles  connecting  the  latter  with  the  battery  having  a 
total  resistance  of  O'Oo  ohm  ? 

Assuming  that  the  back  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  (§161)  will 
reach  a  maximum  of  22  volts,  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  will  be  22  x  54  =  119  volts. 

When  there  are  two  opposing  E.M.Fs.  or  pressures  in  a 
circuit,  the  resultant  pressure  is  the  difference  between 
them.  Thus  if  we  denote  the  dynamo  P.D.  by  A'  the 
battery  E.M.F.  by  e,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  con- 
necting leads  by  R,  and  the  current  by  0,  we  have  r — 

r,_£:-c 


lb« 

t. 

-e  = 
E-. 

-.  CR 

-  (CM)  +  .. 

'«"■ 

— 

E  = 

=  JSO  X  ([54 
.  15  +  119  - 

X  -0025]  +  ■05)| 
134  volts. 

Thus  the  terminal  P.D.  of  the  dynamo  must  be  at  least 
134  volts. 

(b)  To  FIND  THE  SIZE  AND  NUMBER  OF  CELLS  NECES- 
SARY FOR  A  GIVEN  OUTPUT. — What  number  of  cells  in 
series  will  be  rocjuired  to  run  150  60-watt  glow  lamps,  and 
12  5-ampere  arc  lamps,  all  in  parallel ;  and  to  supply,  in 
addition,  800  watts  for  motive  and  heating  purposes? 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  total 
current  required  for  all  lamps,  motors,  and  heaters,  will 
ever  be  wanted  at  once.     The  supply  pressure  is  to  be  100 
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volts,  aod  an  extra  5  volts  is  to  be  allowed  for  drop  in  the 
mains. 

The  total  current  will  be : — 

Amperes. 
Glow  lamps  (60  -^  100)  x  150  =    90 

Arc  lamps  5  x  12  =    CO 

Motive  aud  heating  purposes  800  -r  100  =      8 

Total.     158       ' 


Two-thirds  of  158  is  105,  this  being  the  maximum  current 
demand.  The  cells  will  therefore  have  to  be  of  such  a 
size  as  to  be  equal  to  a  normal  discharge  rate  of  about 
105  amperes;  or  less  than  this  if  the  maximum  current 
demand  will  only  be  put  upon  them  occasionally.  The- 
necessary  size  of  any  given  type  may  then  be  got  from 
the  maker's  list. 

The  total  pressure  being  105  volts,  and  the  minimum  F.D. 
of  each  cell  about  185  volta,  the  necessary  number  of  cells 
wUl  be  105  -r  1-85  =  57  cells. 

(e)  To  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  LAMPS  THAT  MAT  BE 
CONNECTED  TO  A  BATTERY. 

(i.)  If  a  battery  of  106  cells  in  series  be  used  to  supply 
current  to  glow  lamps  in  parallel,  each  cell  having  1'95 
volts  average  E.M.F.,  and  0'0055iu  resistance,  how  many 
glow  lamps,  each  requiring  200  volts  and  0'4  amp,,  may  be 
turned  on  at  once  ? 

(ii.)  If  two  extra  cells  are  put  in  series,  how  many  more 
lamps  may  be  used  ? 

(i.)  If  n  =  number  of  lamps,  the  total  current  =  n  X  Oi 
amperes. 
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Total  E.M.F.  of  cells  —  drop  of  volts  in  cells  =  termiDal 
P.D. :  or  106  x  1-95  ~  n  x  Oi  X  106  X  0  0055  =  200. 
.  ■ .  7t  X  0-4  X  106  X  0-0055  =  206-7  -  200 
Thus :—  0-233  a  =  67 

and : —  n  =  29  (approx.) 

hence  29  glow  lamps  may  be  turned  on. 
(ii.)  In  this  case ; — 

Total  E.M.F.  =  108  x  1-95  =  210-6  volts 
.-.  210-6  -  m  X  04  X  108  x  00055  =  200 

Tha«:~-  n  =  ^^ 

0-238 
=  45  (approx.) 
That  is  to  say,  16  more  lamps  may  be  used. 
Other  examples  of  calculations  relating  to  batteries  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  XV.— QUESTIONS. 

In  ansinermg  these  qxtettions,  give  tketcKet  uAererer  jxissttfe. 

*1.  Sketch  and  describe  any  apparatuB  for  the  electrolysis  of 
water  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  other  than  thnt  illustrated 
in  §  149. 

*2.  Sketch  some  apparatus  for  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  give  theoretical  reasons  for  the  results  obtained  therewith. 

3.  Illustrate  the  theory  of  electrolysis  (g  152)  by  diagrams  of  your 
own,  and  explain  the  same. 

4.  State  what  ions  are  produced  at  the  anode  and  kathode  respect- 
ively during  the  electrolysis  of  the  following  electrolytes : — water, 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  water,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in 
water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
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5.  Whst  is  Faraday's  law  regarding  eleetrn-depoaition  ?  How 
much  cauHtic  »oda  in  produced  per  ampere  hour,  and  how  mucli  lead, 
silver,  and  mercury  (from  mercurous  nitrate)  would  be  deposited  per 
ampere  hour?  One  coulomb  evolves,  say,  0-0104  '  milligramme  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  atomic  weights  of  sodium,  lead,  silver,  and 
mercury,  are  respectively  23,  207, 108  and  200.    [Ord.  1S99.] 

6.  If  10,000  kilocoulombs  are  passed  through  cells  arranged  in 
series  containing  solutions  of  CujClj,  Hr/NOs)^  CuSO,,  HjSO,,  and 
NaCl,  how  much  copper,  mercury,  hydrogen,  and  caustic  can  be 
obtained  1     [Ord.  1895.] 

7.  Describe  the  chemical  actions  going  on  when  two  lead  plates 
are  immersed  in  dihite  sulphuric  acid  and  connected  to  the  poles  of 
a  continuous  current  dynamo.  What  is  meant  by  forming  plates  ? 
[Ord.  1890.] 

8.  Describe  in  detail  the  electro-chemical  method  of  prep.iring 
calcium  carbide,  or  aluminium.    [Ord.  1900.]! 

•9.  In  what  respects  does  a  primary  cell  differ  from  a  secondary 
cell? 

*I0.  Prove  that  a  secondary  cell  storea  up  chemical  and  not  electrical 
enei^y. 

•11.  Explain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  construction  and 
action  of  a  simple  kind  of  secondary  cell. 

•12.  Explain  clearly  how,  starting  with  two  plain  lead  plates  in 
dilute  acid,  repeated  char^n^s  and  diacliargings  in  opposite  direc- 
tions cause  the  gradual  formation  of  spongy  lead  on  the  surface  of 
both  plates. 

13.  Distinguish  between  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  a 
secondary  battery. 

*14.  Z>e/iiie .'—Electrolysis,  "forming"  of  plates,  pasted  plale, 
separator,  buckling. 

15.  Describe  the  mode  for  making  a  secondary  battery,  giving 
details  of  manufacture  of  the  plates.    [Ord.  1891.) 

16.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvant^es  of  the  Plants  and 
pasted  plates  for  secondary  cells?     [Ord.  1895.] 

17.  How  is  an  accumulator  made,  and  how  is  it  employed   in 


'  The  original  question  wrongly  stated  this  as=0-104. 
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practice  1  What  are  the  various  precautions  that  Bhonld  ba  adopted 
in  the  use  of  accnniulutors,  and  what  happens  if  these  precautions 
are  neglected  1    [Ord.  1901,] 

*18.  Sketch  and  describe  some  good  form  of  accumulator,  and 
eiplain  how  you  would  ascertain  whether  it  was.  charged  or  dis- 
chaT^:ed,  About  how  much  current  may  Ije  tnken  from  an  accumu- 
lator per  square  foot  of  positive  plate,  and  what  occurs  if  the 
accumulator  be  dtschai^d  at  a  much  liightr  rate  ?    [Prel.  1699.] 

*19.  How  would  you  find  out  which  bruih  of  a  shunt  dynamo 
should  be  connected  with  the  positive  terminal  of  a  battery  of  acoiunu- 
lators  in  order  that  the  battery  might  be  charged  when  the  dynamo 
was  run  at  the  right  speed )    [Prel.  1899.] 

20.  What  kind  of  dynamo  is  best  for  charging  accumulators,  and 
whyl     [Ord.  1897.] 

21.  It  is  required  to  chaise  65  Accumulators  (ordinary  sort,  with 
lead,  etc.,  plates)  whose  ordinary  rate  of  dischai^e  is  100  amperes. 
There  are  available  four  dynamos  of  following  sorta ;  (a)  a  series 
dynamo,  60  amperes  at  130  volts ;  (b)  a  series  dynamo,  100  amperes 
at  50  volts;  (c)  a  shunt  dynamo,  50  amperes  at  130  volts;  (d)  a 
shunt  dynamo,  100  amperes  at  50  volts.  Which  one  would  you 
employ,  and  why  1     [Ord.  1896.] 

22.  Give  the  number  of  storage  cells  required  for  a  lOO-volt 
private  house  installation.  Also  state  maxinium  chat^ng  voltage, 
and  say  how  many  cells  mast  be  connected  with  the  regulating 
switch.    [Ord.  1894.] 

23.  Sketch  the  arrangement  of  plant  when  a  gas-engine,  driving  a 
continuous  current  dynamo,  charges  secondary  batteries  and  lights 
incandescence  lamps.  How  many  cells  are  required,  and  what 
electromotive  force  must  the  dynamo  have,  if  the  lamps  used  are 
lOO-volt  lampsi     [Ord.  1890.] 

''24.  In  starting  to  chai^  a  set  of  accumulators  by  means  of  an 
engine  and  dynamo,  what  precautions  would  you  take  after  starting 
the  engine  before  iinally  closing  the  connections  between,  the  dynamo 
and  accumnlatora  1    [Prel.  1900.] 

26.  How  should  a  gas-engiue  and  dynamo  be  slopped  so  as  to 
avoid  both  the  bending-up  of  the  brushes  by  the  engine  giviI^;  a 
portion  of  a  turn  backwards,  and  the  stress  on  the  insulation  of  the 
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field  mi^et  winding  by  the  brushes  being  raised  while  the  field 
magnet  is  excited  1    [Ord.  1899.] 

26.  You  are  required  to  charge  SOacoiiraulators  in  series  from  100 
volts  constant  pressure  mains.  Describe  and  sketch  the  kind  of 
apparatus  you  would  employ  to  do  this.    [Ord.  1898.] 

*27.  Show  by  means  of  diagrams  how  yo»i  would  arrange  an  alarm 
circuit  to  operate  when  a  storage  battery  becomes  overcharged  or 
overdischarged,    [Prel.  1902.] 

28.  Make  a  diagrammatic  sketch  after  the  style  of  Fig.  289,  but 
showing  only  the  apparatus  on  the  switchboard  in  Fig.  295.     Fill  in 

-the  connections  between  the  different  switches,  fuses,  etc.,  and  show 
where  the  dynamo,  cells,  and  supply  circuit  are  joined  up. 

29.  Show  by  means  of  a  sketch  how  you  would  arrange  ou  a, 
switchboard  the  apparatus  given  in  the  circuit  digram  in  Fig.  289. 

30.  Alter  the  digram  of  connections  in  Fig.  290,  so  as  to  include 
a  ba,ttery-charging  booster,  and  insert  the  necessary  additional  fuses 
and  other  accessory  apparatus. 

31.  A  compound- wound  dynamo  producing  b.  terminal  P.D.  of  150 
volts  is  used  to  chaise  60  storage  cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2'2 
volts  and  a.  resistance  of  0001  ohm.  If  the  leads  joining  the  dynamo 
and  cells  have  a  resistance  of  0"2  ohm,  what  will  be  the  current 
generated  1    [Ord.  1897.] 

32.  Describe,  with  Bketchea,  two  well-known  types  of  secondary 
cells,  one  suitable  for  central  station  work  and  one  for  traction,  and 
point  out  in  what  respects  they  differ.     [Ord.  1898.] 

33.  How  would  you  vary  the  speed  of  a  motor-car  propelled  with 
accumulators  1  Wltat  is  about  the  minimum  weight  of  accumulators 
necessary  to  develop  2  h.p.  without  damage  to  the  cells,  and  [how 
much  per  cent,  of  the  energy  put  into  the  cells  when  they  were 
charged  would  you  expect  the  cells  to  give  out  in  the  propulsion  of 
the  uiotor..car!    [Ord.  1901.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Jiguree  refer  to  the  numbered  paragra}^. 

Transformers,  187.  Principle  of  the  Static  Transformer,  188.  Step- 
up  and  Step-i!own  Transformers,  189.  Efficiency  and  Action  of 
Static  Transformers,  190,  Construction  of  Transformers,  191. 
Transformer  Sections,  192.  Core  and  Shell  Transformers,  193. 
Johnson  and  Phillips  Transformer,  194.  The  Ferranti  Trans- 
former, 195.  The  Berry  Transformer,  196.  Special  Trans- 
formers, 197.  Ordinary  Transformers  on  Polyphase  Systems,  198. 
Two-  and  Three-phase  Transformera,  199.  Phase  Transformers, 
200,  Theory  and  Calculations,  201.  Rotary  Transformers,  203. 
Types  of  Motor-Generator,  203.  Boost«rfl,204.  Current- Character 
Transformers,  205.  Rectifiers,  206.  The  Perranti  Rectifier,  207, 
The  Batten  Rectifier,  208.  The  Nodon  "  Valve"  or  Electrolytic 
R«ctifier,  209.     Questions,  page  57(>. 


Chapter,  paragraph,  and  Ji^re  wirabera  in  italics  refer  to  Vol.  I. 
{Mh  Ed.),  and  thoae  in  heavy  type  to  "Meetric  Wiring,  Fittwigs, 
Suntches,  and  Lampt"  (3rd  Ed.). 


•187.  Transformers. — Traiis/onners  or  converters  arc 
devices  for  changing  the  pressure  or  character  of  a  current 
supply.  Thus  the  ordinary  static  or  molecular  transformer, 
wliich  has  no  moving  parts,  is  used  generally  either  to 
reduce  or  increase  the  pressure ;  or  (as  iu  certain  polyphase 
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transformers,  §  200)  to  change  the  character,  of  an 
alternating  supply  of  electrical  energy.  The  rotary  Irans- 
former  or  inotar  generator  is  a  combination  of  a  motor  and 
a  dynamo  (or  alternator) ;  and  by  means  of  such,  any  kind 
of  supply  of  electrical  energy  may  be  changed  either  in 
pressure  or  in  character,  or  in  both.  Thus  a  direct  current 
may  be  transformed  into  a  similar  current  at  either  lower 
or  higher  voltage,  in  which  case  the  machine  is  termed  a 
direct-current  transformer.  A  direct-current  supply  may  be 
also  converted  into  an  alternating-current  one  atviceversd; 
or  single-phase  transformed  into  polyphase  currents,  or  the 


reverse.  Step-dovm  and  siep-up  transformers  are  respectively 
those  which  diminish  or  increase  the  voltage  of  the  supply. 
When  we  add  that  there  are  several  special  modifications 
of  both  static  and  rotary  transformers,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  under  the  single  term  "transformer"  a  great 
variety  of  apparatus  and  machines  is  comprised. 

*188.  Principle  of  the  Static  Transformer. — The 
ordinary  single-phase  static  transformer  depends  for  its 
action  upon  the  induction  between  two  neighbouring  but 
distinct  electric  circuits,  which  are  interlinked  with  a 
magnetic  circuit. 

With   apparatus  arranged  as   in   Fig.  306,  when   the 
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key  K  is  depressed  and  a  curreut  is  sent  along  a  i,  a 
momentary  current  is  induced  in  c  d:  and  when  the 
current  in  a  i  is  stopped,  another  momentary  current  is 
induced  in  e  (f  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  induced 
current;  these  being  indicated  by  the  galvanoscope  G. 
Thus,  if  tlie  key  be  continually  depressed  and  released, 
causing  an  intermittent  current  to  flow  in  a  i,  it  is 
clear  that  an  alternating  current  will  be  induced  in  c  d. 
For  reasons  given  in  §  61^  the  reader  will  understand 
that  the  above  effect  will  be  much  increased  if  the  wires 
are  coiled  up  as  in  Fig.  307 ;  and  still  more  increased  if  the 


Fin.  308.— Induction  of  CutrenlB. 

coils  A  and  £  be  inserted  one  within  the  other,  and  provided 
with  an  iron  core  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  lines 
of  force,  as  shown  in  Fig.  308.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  induction  coil,  which  is  a  converter  for  trans- 
forming an  intermittent  direct  into  an  alternating  current. 
The  simplest  form  of  static  transformer  is  similar  in 
construction  to  an  induction  coil,  in  that  it  consists  of  two 
separate  coils  wound  upon  an  iron  core ;  but  it  differs  from 
it  in  having  no  contact-breaker  or  condenser.  In  Fig.  309, 
IG  represents  an  iron  core  on  which  are  wound  two  distinct 
coils  F  and  S,  one  of  which,  P,  is  called  the  primary  c&ll, 
because  it  carries  the  inducing  curreni ;  while  the  other,  S, 
is  termed  the  secondary  e&il,  because  it  is  the  one  which 
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has  currents  (or  more  correctly  speakiag — electro-motive 
forces) -induced  in  it 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear,  from  what  was  said  over- 
leaf, that  if  an  intermittent  current  be  sent  through  the 
primary  coil  P,  aD  alteniatiDg  current  will  be  induced  in 
the  secondary  coil  S.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that 
if  an  alternating  current  be  sent  through  P,  an  alternating 
current  will  be  induced  in  S.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  306, 
if  a  current  is  sent  from  a  to  5,  a  momentary  current  will 
flow  from  d  to  c;  and  when  the  current  in  a  6  is  stopped, 
another  momentary  induced  current  will  flow  from  c  to  d. 
But  if  the  current  in  a  J 
|p  I       instead  of  being  stopped  is  im- 

pX^ttttaOaauauaifirt^flfc  mediately  reversed,  the  second 
mJJJJli^uial^MMti^  induced  current  '\a  c  d  will 
j'  I         still  flow  from  c  to  d,  but  will 

be  much  greater.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  an  alternating 
current  passing  through  the 
primary  coil  P,  Fig.  309,  will  induce  an  alternating  cuiTent 
in  the  secondary  coil  S. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  Fig.  308,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  to  be  placed 
one  within  the  other,  so  long  as  the  lines  of  force  set  up 
by  the  primary  coil  are  led  by  an  easy  path,  such  as  a 
laminated  iron  core,  through  the  secondary. 

*189.  Step-up  and  Step-down  Transformers. — The 
usual  duty  of  a  static  transformer  is  to  induce  a  current 
in  the  secondary  coil  which  shall  have  a  greater  or  a  less 
voltage  than  the  current  in  the  primary  coil.  The  differ- 
ence of  pressure  thus  created  or  set  up  depends  upon  the 
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relative  number  of  turns  in  the  two  coils.  If  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils  had  exactly  an  equal  number  of  turns, 
as  in  Fig.  309,  the  pressure  of  the  current  in  the  secondary 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  current  in  the 
primary.  If  the  secondary  have  a  greater  number  of  turns 
than  the  primary,  as  in  a  sttp-up  transformer,  then  the 
pressure  in  the  secondary  will  be  greater  than  the  pressure 
in  the  primary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  secondary  have 
a  less  number  of  turns  than  the  primary,  as  in  a  step- 
dovm  transformer,  the  pressure  in  the  secondary  will  be 
less  than  that  in  the  primary.  In  other  words,  the  voltage 
induced  depends  upon  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  set 
up  by  the  primary  and  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  which 
they  cut  in  the  secondary. 

The  current  of  course  is  not  the  same  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits.  In  a  step-up  transformer  a  large 
current  at  small  pressure  is  converted  into  a  smaller  current 
at  higher  pressure.  In  a  step-down  transformer  it  is  just 
the  reverse,  a  small  current  at  high  pressure  being  trans- 
formed into  a  larger  current  at  lower  pressure.  The  reason 
of  this  is  the  impossibiHty  of  getting  more  watts  out  of 
the  secondary  than  are  put  into  the  primary  r  and  re- 
membering that  the  watts  in  a  circuit  are  made  up  of  the 
two  factors,  volts  and  amperes ;  it  is  clear  that,  if  say,  the 
volts  are  increased,  the  amperes  must  diminish,  and  vice 
versd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  power  given  out  by  the 
secondary  circiiit  is  always  slightly  less  than  that  put  into 
the  primary  circuit,  because  a  certain  amount  is  absorbed 
in  the  process  of  transformation,  chiefly  due  to  the  heating- 
up  of  the  coils,  to  the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents,  and  to 
hysteresis — as  evidenced  by  the  heating  of  the  iron  core. 
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The  frequency  of  the  secondary  cun-ent,  however,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  primary  current. 

Transformers  are  represented  di^rammatically  as  in 
Figs.  310  and  311,  P  being  the  primary  and  S  the  second- 
ary in  each  case.  The  first  represents  a  step-up  and 
the  second  a  step-down  transformer,  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  turns  in  P  and  S  indicating  this. 

Dr.  S,  P.  Thompson  baa  pointed  out  that  the  static 
transformer  may  be  regarded  as  a  aeparately-es cited 
alternating-current  dynamo  in  which  there  are  no  moving 
parts;  the  necessary  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  field 
being  brought  about  by 
I         p         I       I  p        ,      ihe  use  of  an  alternating 

vivi/vww  — woooopt      garded    in   this  light,  the 

|OT5IJOTIIDOT|       ^OOOOOOOj     p^jn^ary     represents     the 

°  ^  field    winding,     and     the 

apTransformer.     down  Tranrformar.    Secondary    the    armature 

winding. 

190.  Efficiency    and    Action    of    Static    Trans- 

FORHEBS. — In  a  well-built  transformer,  for  every  100  watts 

passed   through  the  primary,   from  about  85  to  97  will 

be  given  out  by  the  secondary;  or  in  other  words,  the 

efficiency  of  a  transformer  varies  from  about  85  to  97^. 

The  efficiency  of  any  given  transformer  is  not  a  constant 

quantity,  however,  it  being  greater  at  full  than  at  light 

load,  i.  e.  greatest  when  it  is  doing  its  maximum  of  work. 

If  all  the  losses  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph 

were  proportional  to  the  load,  the  efficiency  would  be  a 

constant  quantity;  but  it  happens  that  the  kysieretic  loss 

(or  loss  due  to  hysteresis)  is  the  same  at   all   loads,  for 
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which  reason  tlie  efficiency  varies.  The  hysteretic  loss 
increases  if  the  iron  core  be  allowed  repeatedly  to  heat  up 
past  a  certain  degree,  this  increase  being  said  to  be  due  to 
the  ageing  of  the  iron.  Ageing  may  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing the  limit  of  rise  of  temperature  below,  say,  140"  Fahr. 

The  efficiency  also  depends  upon  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  form  of  the  curve  and  the  frequency  of  the 
exciting  current,  and  the  inductance  or  non-inductance  of 
the  load  (§§  42,  60). 

The  connection  between  the  static  transformer  and  the 
choking  coil  (§  50)  is  a  very  close  one.  In  fact  the  trans- 
former might  be  described  aa  a  choking  coil  with  the 
addition  of  the  secondary  winding.  Now  when  the 
secondary  circuit  is  open,  the  apparatus  acts  exactly  like 
such  a  coil ;  and  the  inductance  in  the  primary  is  very 
great,  so  that  there  is  little  absorption  of  energy.  When 
the  secondary  circuit  is  closed,  and  as  its  resistance  is 
diminished,  i.e.  as  more  and  more  load  is  put  on  and 
the  current  drawn  from  the  transformer  increases,  the 
inductance  decreases,  and  more  and  more  of  the  energy 
of  the  primary  circuit  is  absorbed. 

This  self- regulating  effect  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
When  the  secondary  circuit  is  open,  the  magnetization  of 
the  iron  core  is  due  to  the  primary  coil  alone;  and  this 
alternating  magnetization  is  such  as  to  set  up  an  alter- 
nating counter  E.M.F.  in  the  primary,  just  as  with  a 
choking  coil.  As  the  current  drawn  from  the  secondary 
is  increased,  the  magnetization  due  thereto,  which  is  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  primaiy  coil,  causes  the  in- 
ductance of  the  latter  to  decrease,  ao  that  the  current 
passing  through  it  is  also  increased.     In  short,  the  power 
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absorbed  by  the  primary  circuit  of  a  transformer  varies 
with  that  taken  from  the  secondary  circuit. 

The  current  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  secondary 
circuit  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  conductor,  and  if  too 
much  be  taken,  the  transformer  wi!l  overheat.  If  the 
secondary  of  a  transformer  were  short-circuited,  the  heat 
generated  therein  might  become  so  great  as  to  destroy  the 
insulation.  To  prevent  this,  both  primary  and  secondary 
circuits  should  he  provided  with  fuses.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  full  capac- 
ity of  the  transformer, 
the  terminal  pressure  at 
the  ends  of  the  secondary 
circuit  will  drop  consider- 
ably as  the  current  drawn 
therefrom  is  increased. 

*191.  Construction 
OF  Transformeeis.  — 
Practically  all  static 
transformers  now-a-daya 
have  a  closed  magnetic  circuit,  that  is  to  say,  the  circuit 
is  formed  wholly  of  iron,  as  shown  diagram matically  in 
Fig.  312.  The  ordinary  induction  coil,  which  is  represented 
by  Fig.  309,  may  be  termed  an  open-circuit  transformer. 

The  first  transformer,  constructed  by  Faraday,  was  of 
the  closed -circuit  type,  and  consisted  of  a  solid  iron  ring  S 
(Fig.  313)  on  separate  portions  of  which  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  F  and  S  were  wound.  With  this  he  made 
the  discovery  of  electro- magnetic  induction.  Experience 
has  pointed  out  two  grave  drawbacks  in  this  form;  firstly. 
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the  inevitable  leakage  of  the  magnetiain,  due  to  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coils  being  on  separate  parts  of  the  ring,  so  that 
all  the  magnetic  lines  set  up  by  the  primary  do  not  pass 
through  the  secondary;  and  secondly,  the  great  waste  of 
energy  due  to  hysteresis  in  the  solid  iron  (Chap.  VI.  and 
§  189). 

It  is  essential  that  the  iron  parts  of  transformers  should 
be  built  up  of  very  thin  sheet  stampings  of  pure  iron,  and 
that  the  primary  and  p 

secondary  windings 
shoul<l  either  be 
placed  one  above  the 
other,  or  close 
together  side  by  side, 
the  magnetic  circuit 
being  kept  as  short  as 
possible.  The  core 
plates  are  usually 
about  20  mils  (ont 
fiftieth  of  an  inch)  i 

thickness :    and    ar^  „.  ,-^     ,    .  .„      - 

,  .  1      ,    Fio.  313. — Diagram  of  1  araiiayn  Tnmsfomier. 

separately    varnished 

before  being  piled  together,  so  that  they  are  electrically 

insulated  one  from  another.     This  lamination  of  the  iron 

must  be  such  that  the  iron  is  continuous  in  the  path  of  the 

lines  of  force,  but  discontinuous  in  a  direclion  at  right 

angles   to   this,  that  is  in  the  direction  in  which  eddy 

currents  would  tend  to  be  set  up, 

*192.  Transformer  Sections. — The  following  figures 

show  different  forms  of  iron  core,  and  the  ways  in  which 

the  primary  and  secondary  coils  may  be  mounted  thereon. 
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In  Fig,  314,  the  core-plate  CP  is  of  rectangular  shape, 
with  two  holes  punched  through.    One  side  is  cut  through 
at  c,  so  that  the  middle  piece  m  may  be  bent  up  like  a  flap 
to   facilitate   the    in- 
sertion of  the  coils  P 
and  S;  it  being  bent 
back  flat  agajn  when 
the  coils  are  in  posi- 
tion.    A   perspective 
view  of   this  type  is 
given     in    Fig.    315, 
where    0  P    are   the 
core-plates,  and  P  and 
S   the    primary   and 
secondary  coils,  these  being  separately  wound  and  bound  up 
with  insulation  before  being  put  in  the  "  shell."     Some- 
times the  core-plates 
have  one  long  oblong 
hole  punched  through 
them,  as  in  Fig.  316  ; 
tlie  piece  p  punched 
out,  when  placed  cross- 
wise,   serving    to    fill 
the  gap  in  the  centre  of 
the  coils,  as  indicated 

Fia.  315.-Shell  TcaDetormer.  ^y  the  dotted  line. 

Very  ol'ten  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  of  the  above  and  other  types 
of  transformer  are  wound  in  sections.  For  instance,  the 
primary  may  be  wound  in  two  separate  coils,  and  these 
mounted  with  the  secondary  sandwiched  between  them, 
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the  two  halves  of  the  primary  being  then  joined  m  series 
or  in  parallel  as  desired.  This  is  illustrated  diagrammatic- 
ally  in  Fig.  317,  where  P,  P  are  the  two  halves  of  the 
primary,  and  S  the  secondary  winding. 


FiQ.  316. — Transtoiiner  Core-iJate. 

In  Figs.  314  and  317  the  section  of  the  "winding"  is 
indicated  by  a  sort  of  lattice-work.  This  is  the  usual  way 
of  showing  a  section  of 


winding  in  a  diagram, 
it  being  much  more 
convenient  than  draw- 
ing a  number  of  small 
circles  to  represent 
the  wires. 

193.  Core  and 
Shell  Thansform- 
ERS. — A  c&i-e  trails- 
former,  such  as  that 
depicted  in  Fig.  312,  has  its  core  enclosed  by  the  windings. 
The  result  is  a  long  magnetic  circuit,  and  a  relatively 
large  weight  of  copper  is  needed  in  the  windings;  but 
it   is   a  type   that  is   easily   wound,  and  it  possesses  a 
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gooil  cooling  surface.    High  insulation  is  also  more  easily 

obtained. 

A  shell  transformer,  such  as  tliat  shown  in  Fig.  315,  has 

its  windings  nearly  wholly  surrounded  by  the  core,  and  its 

copper  and  magaetic  circuits  are  about  equal  in  length. 

Its  advantage  over  the  core  type  is  that  it  possesses  a 
shorter  magnetic  circuit,  and 
takes  a  smaller  magnetising 
current,  with  a  less  weight  of 
copper.  The  coils,  however, 
are  not  readily  accessible,  and 
are  less  able  to  get  rid  of  their 
heat  than  in  the  core  type. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  one  type  are  ahout 
equal,  though  opposite,  to 
those  of  the  other.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  both  types  are  used 
commercially.  Thus  the  trans- 
formers shown  in  Figs.  318 
■  and  321  are  of  the  core  variety, 
while  those  in  Figs.  323  and 

327  belong  to  the  shell  class. 

The  question  of  cooling  has  been  referred  to  above.     It 

is  necessary  that  air  should  have  access  to  the  windings  in 

order  that  the  heat  genemted  therein  may  be  carried  off. 

To  this  end,  in  transformers  of  the  shell  type,  special 

provision    has    to   be   made   for   the   ventilation   of  the 

windings. 
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As  Gvcsy  type  of  static  transformer  consists  of  primary 
and  secondary  windings  interlinked  in  some  way  by  a 
laminated  iron  core  or  frame,  there  is  naturally  a  strong 
family  likeness  between  the  different  makes.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  describe  four 
actual  forms  only,  as  in  the  next  four  paragraphs. 

194.  Johnson  and  Phillips  Transformer. — This  is 


FiU.  319.-TtaQBfocmep  ia  parts  (Johnsou  and  Phillipe). ' 

shown  complete  and  in  parts  in  Figs.  31S  and  319  respect- 
ively, from  which  it  will  be  evident  that  it  belongs  to  the 
core  type.  The  iron  circuit  consists  of  two  laminated 
cores,  C,  C,  and  laminated  yoke-pieces,  Y,  Y.  These  are 
built  up  of  varnished  soft  iron  plates;  those  of  tlie  cores 
varying  in  width,  so  that  the  latter,  when  built  up,  have 
an  octagonal  section.  Where  the  cores  and  yokes  join 
together  the  plates  are  unvarnished  and  interleave,  so  as 
to  form  good  magnetic  connection.     Before  the  coils  K,  K 
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are  put  on,  the  cores  are  taped  and  vaiDished,  and  their 
octagonal  section  provides  for  efBcieDt  ventilation  when 
X,  K  are  in  position,  the  micanite  and  paper  coil-bobbins 
being  circular.  There  are  two  of  these  bobbins  on  each 
leg,  fitting  one  inside  the  other;  the  secondary  winding 
being  on  the  inner, 
and  the  primary  on. 
the  outer  bobbin 
Each  winding  is 
divided  into  sections 
separated  by  insulat- 
ing flanges  F,  F,  F  on 
the  bobbins.  T  shows 
one  pair  of  terminal 
blocks,  which  are 
fixed  on  the  yoke. 
Each  brass  terminal 
is  mounted  on  a 
porcelain  base,  and 
the  latter  on  a  wooden 
block. 

In    the     complete 
transformer  shown  in 

FlO.  320. -Ferranti  TraorfotmCT  (section).        ^ig.      318,      the      tWO 

primary  terminals  are 
mounted  on  a  single  porcelain  slab  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  core;  while  on  a  similar  slab  at  the  side  are  fixed 
the  three  secondary  terminals,  this  particular  transformer 
being  designed  for  3-wire  work  (§  197).  These  trans- 
formers are  usually  mounted  in  iron  cases,  something 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  322. 
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195.  The  Ferranti  Transformer. — The  iron  circuit 
of  this  transformer,  which  is  of  the  core  type,  is  a  par- 
ticularly  good   one,   there  being   only  one  set  of  joints 


Flo.  3^1.— Ferianti  TraiiBfoniier  with  Wire  Shield  Case. 

therein.  This  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  320,  showing 
a  section  of  the  transformer.  Here  it  will  bo  seen  that 
the  core  K,  K'  consists  of  a  number  of  plates  bent  up  into 
a  U-shape,  and  then,  after  the  windings  have  been  put 
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on,  bent  over  and  overlapped  at  the  top  as  at  K'.  The  core 
13  compressed  and  kept  in  shape  by  top  and  bottom  cast- 
iron  plates  F',  F,  the  bolts  B,  B,  and  set  screws  S",  S,  S,  S. 
The  primary  and  secondary  windings  are  in  two  sections. 
The  secondary  S,  S  is  next  to  the  core,  with  air  spaces 


A,  A  between,  and  over  it  is  slipped  the  primary  P,P, 
the  two  being  separated  by  thick  mica  insulation  M,M. 
Mica  strip  is  interposed  between  the  layers  of  the  primary 
winding,  and  there  is  also  a  layer  of  mica  between  the 
secondary  and  the  air  spaces  next  to  the  core. 

Fig.  321  shows  a  complete  transformer  in  a  wire-shielded 
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case,  the  wire  netting  on  two  sides  being  removed.     This 
particular  transformer  is  for  three-wire  work  (§  197),  the 
cables    leading    from    the    two    outer    terminals    and    the 
middle  terminal  of  the  secondary  winding  being  shown 
to  the  right  of  the  figure.     One  of  the  primary  leada  may 
be  seen  on  the  left.     Another  way  in  which  the  trans- 
former is  arranged  is  as  shown 
in  Fig.  322.     Here,  on  the  right, 
the  transformer  is  seen  lifted  out 
of  its  iron  case  and  supported  on 
tlie  top  of  the  same ;    while  on 
the  left  it  is   lowered  into  the 
case  and  the  whole  closed  up.    In 
this  construction  the  terminals, 
together  with  the  necessary  fuses, 
are  in  a  separate  chamber  on  the 
top. 

196.  The  Berry  Trans- 
former.— This  apparatus  diffei-s 
very  much  in  form  from  those 
transformers  already  described. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  inner 

and  outer  vertical  and  radial  F'«- 3^--^"J '^'*"»'o"»" 
,       .  ,  .         ,,,,-,  ^  (British  Bleu.  TrBos.  Mfg.  Co.). 

laminated  iron  blocks  built  up  of 

the  usual  thin  sheet  iron,  with  the  coils  between.  The 
magnetic  circuit  is  completed  at  the  top  and  bottom  by 
other  laminated  blocks  placed  horizontally;  and  the  whole 
is  held  together  between  top  and  bottom  cast-irou  frame- 
plates  by  a  bolt  passing  right  down  the  centre.  Fig.  323 
gives  a  general  view,  W  being  the  winding,  and  B,B,B, 
etc.,  the  outer  laminated  blocks. 
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The  construction  will  be  better  understood  from  Fig. 
324,  where  we  may  suppose  that  the  top  cap  and  laminated 
cross-pieces  have  been  removed.  Here /,/,/ and  0,0,0  are 
respectively  the  inner  and  outer  radial  vertical  blocks,  P 
the  primary,  and  S,  S  the  secondary ;  the  latter  being  in  two 
sections  with  the  primary  sandwiched  between,  as  an  extra 
precaution  against  shock.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  form 
of  transformer  possesses  excellent  ventilation ;  and  this 
-  is     still     further     en- 

hanced by  opening 
out  the  winding  at 
intervals  to  leave  venti- 
lating apertures,  as  at 
A,  A,  A.  Fig.  324 
shows  only  6  sets  of 
radial  blocks,  but  the 
usual  plan  nowis  to  pro- 
vide 24  or  36, according 
to  the  size  of  the  trans- 
former.     That  in  Fig. 

FiQ.  324.— Berry  TraoaformeriseetioQ).         ooo  L  v       ,.  nn       . 

'  ~  323  has  about  20  sets. 

197.  Special  Tbanspormees.— By  means  of  a  S-vnre 
transformer  a  three-wire  distribution  network  may  be 
fed  from  a  2-wire  circuit.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  an  ordinary  transformer  is  that  an  extra  connec- 
tion is  made  to  the  middle  of  the  secondary  winding,  this 
being  for  the  third  wire.  A  transformer  of  this  type  was 
illustrated  in  Fig.  321.  Diagrams  of  such  transformers, 
and  of  the  way  they  are  joined  up  in  circuit,  will  be  found 
in  §§  232  and  234.  There  also  are  given  descriptions  of 
other  special  transformer  arrangements. 
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The  term  booster  is  generally  applied  to  certain  forms 
of  rotary  transformer,  as  explained  in  §  204.  There  is, 
however,  a  form  of  static  transformer  which  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  static  booster,  though  it  would  possibly  be 
less  ambiguous  to  call  it  a  regulating  transformer.  It  is 
specially  designed  for  adjusting  the  pressure  on  feeders 
{§  221).  Thus  in  Fig.  325,  £  are  the  station  bus-bars,  B 
the  regulable  transformer,  F  the  2-wire  feeders,  and  T 
a  distant  transformer  feeding  into  the  low-pressure  3-wire 
distributing  network  N.  The  two  ends  of  the  primary,  and 
one  end  of  the  secondary  of  B,  are  connected  to  the  bus 


Fio.  32a.— static  Booster. 

bars  as  shown.  The  other  end  of  the  secondary,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  intermediate  points,  are  joined  up  to  a 
multiple-way  switch  S,  to  which  one  of  the  feeder  con- 
ductors is  attached,  the  other  feeder  main  being  connected 
to  the  opposite  bus-bar.  As  will  be  evident  from  the 
figure,  by  manipulating  S  extra  volts  may  be  added  to 
the  bus-bar  pressure  at  will,  and  the  drop  along  I" 
compensated  for.  ^  is  a  step-transformer,  tlie  total 
secondary  P.D.  being  comparatively  small. 

The  above  device  possesses  rather  serious  drawbacks,  in 
that  the  switch  S  has  to  carry  the  main  current,  and  that 
the  supply  wpuJd  be  stopped  if  the  switch  got  out  of  order. 
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Kapp  improved  ou  tlie  arraugeineut  by  putting  tho  switch 
in  the  primary  circuit,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  326.  Here  B 
are  the  bus  bars,  F 
the  feeder  cables, 
and  M  the  regul- 
able or  booster 
transformer.  The 
„     ,  „  contact    studa     of 

Fio.  336.— Static  Bopater,  ,  ■     ,       „ 

the  switch  6  are 
joined  up  to  different  points  in  the  primary,  so  that 
the  booster  volts  induced  in  the  secondary,  which  are 
additional  to 
those  derived 
from  the  bus 
bars, are  adjusted 
as  required. 

Tlie  miiltiple- 
way  switch 
is  a  distinct 
disadvantage 
in  both  the 
above  arrange- 
ments, owing  to 
spark -wear,  etc. 
Iq  a  form  of 
regulable    trans- 

FiQ.  827." Cowan  Regulable  Transformer.  former   manufac- 

tured by  Messrs. 
Cowans,  no  switch  is  necessary.  The  whole  of  the  primary 
and  part  of  the  secondary  winding  are  mounted  on  a 
rotatable    core    and    abaft    something   like    the   shuttle 
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Fio.  338. — DiagnniB  at  Cowan's  Regnl&ble  Trausfanner. 
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armature  of  a  small  bipolar  dynamo,  and  the  position  of  this 
core  ia  adjusted  by  a  hand-wheel  and  worm-gear.  By  such 
means  the  P.D.  induced  may  be  varied  from  zero  upwards. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  apparatus  will  be 
gathered  from  Fig.  327,  where  the  hand-wheel  and  worm- 
gear  which  rotate  the  shaft  are  clearly  shown.  Fig.  328 
(A  aud  £)  gives  two  sectional  diagrams  of  the  transformer. 
With  the  core  in  the  position  shown  at  A,  the  maximum 
effect  is  obtained,  the  flux  due  to  the  primary  winding 
P,  P,  passing  through  the  rotatable  and  fixed  portions  of 
the  secondary  S,  S,  S,  S  Jn  the  same  sense,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  and  arrows.  In  the  position  shown  at  B, 
where  the  core  has  been  turned  through  180",  no  volts  are 
induced  in  the  secondary,  for  though  the  ptimary  flux 
cuts  the  rotatable  portion  of  the  secondary  in  the  same 
sense  as  before,  it  cuts  the  fixed  portion  in  the  opposite 
sense ;  and  as  these  two  portions  have  equal  effects,  no  P.D. 
is  set  up.  The  volts  induced  by  the  apparatus  thus  vary 
according  to  the  position  of  the  rotatable  core.  Contact 
between  the  fixed  and  rotatable  portions  is  eflected  by 
means  of  slip  rings  and  brushes.  The  connections  shown 
in  the  figures  are  as  for  boosting  purposes,  volts  being 
addetl  to  the  feeder  circuit  F  as  required.  This  transformer 
is  also  used  for  testing  work. 

The  ordinary  static  transformer  is  a  constant  potential 
one,  for  the  P.D.  at  its  secondary  terminals  is  kept 
uniform  through  normal  variations  of  load.  For  some 
purposes,  such  as  for  series  arc  or  glow  lamp  lighting,  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  transformer  to  maintain  a  constant 
current  round  the  circuit.  Such  a  constant-cv/trent  trans- 
former may  be  evolved  by  introducing  a  choking  coil  into 
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the  primary  circuit  of  an  ordinary  transformer  so  as  to 
increase  its  inductance.  Better  regulation,  however,  is 
obtained  by  using  transformers  in  which  the  distance 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  is  automatically 
increased  or  diminished,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  induced   is 


Fio.  339,— Sini 


Traasfotmere  oa  Two-phdge  Circuit. 


decreased  or  increased  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the  outside 
ciicuit  Such  a  transformer  is  used  in  the  Ferranti  rectifier 
and  is  described  in  §  207. 


198.  Ordinary  Transformers  on  Polyphase  Systems. 
— Both  2-  and  3 -phase  systems  require  either  three 
or  four  conductors  for  the  transmission  of  their  energy, 
the  number  depending  on  the  circuit  arrangements 
adopted.  Fig.  329  represents  a  diphase  generator,  the 
two  currents  of  which  are  kept  quite  distinct,  and  are 
stepped  down  by  ordinary  single-phase  transformers  T,  T 
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to  feed  separate  circuits  at  C,  C.    Similarly  Fig.  330  repre- 
sents a  S-phase  generator  feeding  separate  circuits,  C,  0,  C 
through    single-phase  trans- 
formers T,  T.  T.   These,  how- 
ever, are  simple  cases  only. 

199.  Two-  AND  Three- 
Phasb  Transformers. — In- 
stead of  employing  separate 
transformers,  it  is  more 
economical,  as  far  as  iron  is 
concerned,  to  combine  the 
windings  ou  a  common  core, 
and  Figs.  331  and  332  show 
diagram  matically  the 
2-  and  3-phase  transfoimers  respectively. 
^  ^     The  core  section  in  the 

former  is  of  that  shape  so 
common  in  single-phase 
transformers  (Fig.  314); 
while  the  latter  consists 
of  three  cylindrical  cores 
tinited  by  a  common  yoke 
at  each  end. 

200.  Phase  Trans- 
formers.— Aphase  trans- 
former is  one  for  altering 
the  character  of  an  alter- 
nating supply.  By  means 
of  such,  monophase  may 
be  converted  into  either  2-  or  3-phase,  or  vice  versd;  or 
2-phase  into  S-phase,  or  S-phase  into  2-phase  currents. 


arrangement  c 
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There  are  various  methods  of  attaiuing  these  eads,  and  the 
transformers  are  either  static  or  rotary,  or  a  combiDation  of 
both.  The  coQsideratioQ  of  these,  however,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  student  desiring  full  information  concerning  poly 
phase  working  cannot  do  better  than  consult  S,  P. 
Thompson's  admirable  treatise,  Polyphase  Electi-ic  CurrerUs. 

201.  Theory  and  Calculations. — Referring  to  Fig. 
312  representing  a  simple  transformer,  whea  current  is 
sent  through  the  primary,  E.M.F.  is  induced  not  only  in 
the  secondary  but  also  in  the  primary  winding,  the  latter 
being  a  back  E.M.F. 

If  Ep  be  the  back  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  primary 
circuit,  n  the  frequency,  Tp  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary,  and  F  the  maximum  total  flux  passing  through 
the  core : — 

Ep  (in  virtual  volts)  =  *'*i"JP  F  (I.) 

Similarly  Es  =  ^*^  "  J^  ^  (II.) 

where  Es  and  Ts  are  respectively  the  virtual  pressure 
induced  and  the  number  of  turns  in  the  secocdary  wind- 
ing, i-i5  is  the  value  of  the  coefficient  for  a  sine  wave 
of  E.M.F,,  but  this  is  slightly  different  for  waves  of  other 
forms  (§  42). 

Any  one  of  the  quantities  given  above  can  be  found 
if  the  others  be  known,  one  example  of  the  use  of  the 
formulae  being  as  follows. 

E-oimpte. — The  net  sectional  area  of  tlie  core  of  a  tranafornier  ia 
46'5  square  inches,  and  the  alternating  flux  due  to  the  priinarj'  is 
equivafunt  to  30OO  lines  per  square  inch.    The  frequency  being 
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50   ~   per  sec,  how  many  tuma  mitat  the  Becondary  winding  have 
Lu  order  that  it  may  generate  an.  E.M.F.  of  255  volts  on  open  cirenit  I 

Taking  formula  II.,  above  :^ 

F=  46-5  >:  3000,  n  =  SO,  Es  =  255,  and  Ta  is  required. 

Transposing  formula  II  ; — 


T3  = 


Es  X  10* 


Up 

le.     Ta=  ^^"^^0^  =822tnm«. 

4-45x50x139500 

When  a  transformer  ia  on  open  circuit,  the  ratio  between 

the  E.M.Fs.  in  the  two  windings  is  exactly  proportional 

to  the  ratio  between  the  numbers  of  turns,  or; — 

Ep  :  Ea  : :  Tp  :  Ts, 

k  being  termed  the  ratio  of  irans/ormation.  Thus  if  the 
secondary  have  one-tenth  the  number  of  turns  that  the 
primary  has,  its  E.M.F.  will  be  one-tenth  that  of  the 
primary,  and  so  on. 

In  practice  it  ia  usual  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of  trans- 
formation as  10,  20,  or  30  to  1  as  the  case  may  be,  instead 
of,  if  a  step-down  transformer,  yVt^*.  -eV^'  ^^  -^^^  to  1. 
Thus  a  20  to  1  step-down  transformer  is  one  in  which  the 
secondary  volts  are  -^th  of  the  primary  volts.  A  20  to  1 
step-up  transformer  is  one  in  which  the  secondary  pressure 
is  20  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  primary. 

Let  Vp  be  the  P.D.  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary 
winding,  and  Vs  that  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary 
winding;  and  Rp  and  Rs,  and  Cp  and  Cs  their  respective 
resistances  and  currents.  Then  the  loss  of  volts 'in  the 
primary  will  be  Rp  Cp,  and  that  in  the  secondary  Rs  Ca. 
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Vp  =  Ep  +  RpCp  (IV.) 

1  Vs  =  Es  -  Rs  Cs  (V.) 


Vp,  it  may  be  explained,  are  the  volta  actually  a 
at  or  impressed  on  the  terminals  of  the  primary  circuit ; 
and  a  portion  (Rp  Cp)  of  these  is  loat  in  forcing  the  current 
through  the  resistance  of  the  winding.  The  remainder 
(Ep)  is  tliat  portion  required  to  overcome  the  back  E.M.F. 
when  the  transformer  is  on  open  circuit;  but  when  the 
secondary  circuit  is  closed,  more  or  less  of  Ep  is  employed 
as  inducing  E.M.F.  In  other  words,  when  a  transformer  is 
on  open  circuit,  «.  e.  when  its  secondary  is  on  open  circuit, 
the  E.M.F.  (equal  to  Ep)  induced  in  the  primary  acts  wholly 
as  back  E.M.F.,  the  apparatus  then  being  simply  a  choking 
coil.  Directly  current  is  drawn  from  the  secondary,  part 
of  the  primary  E.M.F.  is  employed  in  inducing  this  current, 
or  rather  in  keeping  up  the  pressure  in  the  secondary : 
the  back  EM.F.  is  consequently  reduced,  and  a  greater 
current  allowed  to  flow  through  the  primary.  As  more  and 
more  current  is  drawn  from  the  secondary,  so  less  and  less 
becomes  the  proportion  of  Ep  overcomir^  the  back  E  M.F., 
and  the  greater  the  proportion  acting  as  inducing  E.M.F. 
The  greater  also  becomes  the  current  flowing  through  the 
primary.  This  self-regulating  effect  of  a  transformer  was 
alluded  to  in  §  190,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
motor.  Tlie  E.M.F.  (Es)  induced  in  the  secondary  is 
greater  than  the  P.D.  at  the  secondary  terminals  (Vs),  by 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  volts  lost  therein  (Rs  Cs). 

If    we   disregard   the    small    losses   due   to   magnetic 
leakage,  hysteresis,  and  eddy  currents ;  the  power  absorbed 
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in  the  primary,  apart  from  that  wasted  by  olimic  resistance, 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  generated  in  the 
secondary.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that  the  inductive 
work  done  in  the  secondary  is  practically  equal  to  the 
magnetizing  work  done  in  the  primary. 
That  is:—  EpCp  =  EsC8, 

Es       Cp 

Ep=cf  = 

but  by  III. :—  k  =  ^, 

so  that :—  k  =  S^ 

Cs 

and;—  Cp  =  kCs.  (VI.) 

Now  by  IV.  and  VI.     Ep  =  Vp-RpCp  (VII.) 

=  Vp  -  k  Rp  Cs  (VIII.) 

By  III.:—  Es  =  kEp  (IX.) 

Substituting  the  latter  for  the  former  in  V,  we  get ; — 

V3  =  kEp-RsCs.  (X.) 

This  formula,  amongst  other  thii^s,  enables  the  second- 
ary terminal  pressure  to  be  found,  when  the  current  to  be 
drawn  therefrom,  and  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  primary 
are  known. 

The  following  is  one  of  various  practical  problems  that 
may  be  solved  by  the  above  formulae. 

Exam^e. — A  well-designed  Iransfornier,  liaving  a  primary  coil  of 
750  turns  with  a  tesiatance  of  4-5uj,  ia  connected  with  a  SOOO  volt 
circuit,  and  is  taking  8  amperes  therefrom.  The  secondarj  winding 
has  100  turns,  and  ita  resislance  is  ■01m.  Neglecting  the  small 
leakage,  eddy-current,  and  byateretic  lo>isea,  calculate  the  P.D.  at  the 
secondary  terniinals  when  300  amperes  are  being  drawn  from  it 
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Using  the  above  f 
which  is  :— 
ByHI.:- 

aimulu!,  we  first  find  the  ratio  of  t 
750 

ByVII.:- 

Ep  =  2000  -  (4-5  X  8) 
=  1964  volts. 

And  by  IX. 

:— 

Es  =  ]964  X  -133  =  261  volU. 

Then  by  V. 

:- 

Vs  =  261  -  (-01  X  300) 

ThHB  the  P.D.  at  the  sec 
Vb  may  also  be  got  by  u 

•202.  Rotary  Transformers.— As  already  explained 
(§  187j,  a  rotary  traTisformer  or  motor  transformer  is  a 
combinatioD  of  a  motor  and  a  dynamo  or  alternator,  and 
hence  ia  ofbeo  termed  a  motor-generator.  By  means  of 
such  a  machine,  electrical  energy  is  changed  either  in 
pressure  or  character,  or  in  both.  In  one  case  the  supply  to 
be  transformed  is  led  into  a  motor,  and  this  being  coupled 
to  a  generator,  the  latter  gives  out  currents  of  the  pressure 
and  character  desired.  Such  a  combinatioQ  with  motor 
and  generator  armatures  quite  distinct  is  more  rightly 
termed  a  motor-generator  than  a  rotary  or  motor  trans- 
former; the  tatter  terra  being  more  applicable  to  those 
machines  in  which  the  motor  and  generating  parts  are 
mounted  on  a  common  core.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
windings,  though  mounted  on  the  same  core,  are  usually 
quite  distinct;  but  in  some  special  machines,  one  set  of 
windings  acts  for  both  sides  of  the  system  (§§  7S)a  and  205), 

The  direct-current  transformer  (frequently  also  termed 
a  motor-dynamo)''-   is  one  for  either   lowering  or  raising 

■  The  term  dymimator  is  sometimes  used  in  tlie  same  senee,  but 
the  name  ia  obviously  a  loose  one,  inasmuch  as  a  direct-currenttTans- 
former  is  always  a  mo\.at  firstly,  and  a  ^nerators^omfiy,  sotospeak. 
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the  pressure  of  a  direct  current,  but  usually  the  former. 
Sometimes  the  primary  and  secondary  armature  windings 
(as  we  may  term  those  of  the  motor  and  dynamo 
respectively)  are  wound  on  separate  cores  revolving  in 
separate  fields;  while  sometimes  they  are  mounted  on 
the  same  core,  though  kept  separate,  and  revolve  in  a 
common  field.  Each  winding  of  course  has  its  separate 
commutator.     The  coils  of  the  field  magnet  or  m^nets 


no.  333.— Motor-Dynuno  (Keiglilej  Elvc.  Eng.  Co.). 

are  sometimes  connected  in  shunt  to  the  secondary 
armature,  and  sometimes  to  a  separate  source  of  current. 
*203.  Types  of  Motor-Gen  eratob. — Fig.  333  repre- 
sents an  ordinary  motor-dynamo,  formed  by  coupling  the 
shafts  of  two  direct-current  machines  together,  and  using 
one  as  a  motor  to  drive  the  other  as  a  dynamo.  The  two  ■ 
field  windings  are  connected  up  in  parallel  to  the  secondary 
or  dynamo  terminals,  the  residual  magnetism  in  the  motor 
mi^et  being  sufficient  to  start  the  machine. 
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The  uses  to  which  such  a  combination  may  be  put  are 
very  numerouB.  In  distribution,  for  instance,  these 
machines  may  be  employed  to  transform  down  from  high 
to  low  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  from  2000  or  1000  volts 
down  to,  say,  250;  the  motor  being  connected  with  the 
high-pressure  feeders,  and  the  dynamo  with  the  low-pressure 
distribution  network.  Thea  again,  motor-dynamos  con- 
nected to  the  supply  mains  may  be  employed  to  reduce 
the  pressure,  as  for  electro-plating,  etc. ;  or  to  raise  it  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Fig.  334  shows  a  moCor-dynamo  with  the  two  armature 
windings  on  a  single  core,  and  rotating  in  a  single 
magnetic  field.  The  latter  has  two  windings,  shunt  and 
series,  the  former  being  connected  to  tlie  secondary  ter- 
minals. The  series  winding  is  in  series  with  the  primary 
circuit,  and  its  function  is  to  increase  the  initial  field 
and  so  enable  the  motor  to  start  up  quickly.  As  soon  as 
the  machine  is  rotating  at  its  full  speed,  the  series  winding 
is  cut  out  by  an  automatic  switch,  which  is  operated  by  the 
stray  field  from  the  magnet  poles,  and  is  mounted  on  the 
top  thereof.  Should  the  machine  afterwards  become  de- 
magnetized from  any  cause,  the  switch  throws  the  series 
winding  in  circuit  again.  This  series  starting  winding  is 
not  necessary  in  every  case,  as  the  residual  field  of  tlie 
magnet  is  usually  sufficient  to  start  the  motor.  In  this 
particular  make  of  machine,  the  primary  and  secondary 
windings  are  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  armature 
core,  with  an  earthed  metallic  shield  between  them  to 
prevent  the  high  pressure  leaking  into  the  low-pressure 
circuit.  Aa  may  be  judged  by  the  numbers  and  sizes  of 
the  brushes  on  the  two  commutators,  these  indicating  the 
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respective  current  densities,  the  high-pressure  commutator 
is  that  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  machine. 

The  motor-generator  combination  shown  in  Fig.  335  con- 
sists of  a  three-phase  machine  coupled  to  a  direct -current 


FiO.  335,— Motor-Gen erator  (Electric  CoDHtruction  Co.). 

one,  the  latter  being  on  the  right-hand  side.  Such  may  be 
used  to  transform  3-phase  to  direct-current  or  the  reverse, 
this  depending  on  which  machine  is  used  as  the  motor. 

On  3-wire  systems,  motor-dynamos  with  equal  windings 
may  be  used  to  keep  balance  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
system.  Such  are  termed  balaneei-s  or  egwa/izers,  and  their 
action  is  fully  explained  in  §§  225  and  22C. 
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204.  Boosters. — The  term  booster  is  generally  applied 
to  certain  forms  of  rotary  transformer  which  are  used  for 
various  Special  purposes,  in  which  only  a  slight  trans- 
forming-up  or  "boosting-up"  of  the  driving  voltage  is 
required.  Thus  there  are  battery- charging  boosters,  feeder 
boosters,  halaiiee^-  boosters,  etc.  A  reversible  booster  either 
adds  to  or  suhtracts  from  the  line  voltage  (§§  227,  22S). 

When  secondary  batteries  are  used  in  central  or  sub- 
stations to  supply  at  times  of  light  load,  the  ordinary 
bus-bar  or  feeder  pressure,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not 


FROM 

GENERATING 

STATION 


F 


FiQ.  33fl.— Eotary  Feeder- Booster. 

sufficiently  great  to  charge  them.  To  accomplish  this  a 
step-up  motor-dynamo  is  employed,  the  secondary  pressure 
of  which  is  just  sufficiently  higher  than  that  of  the  primary 
to  enable  it  to  charge  a  battery  which  discharges  at  the 
primary  volt^e.  This  is  a  lattery-charging  booster,  and 
its  action  was  fully  described  in  §   181. 

A  very  common  use  for  a  booster  is  to  make  up  for  the 
drop  in  volts  at  the  end  of  long  feeder.  Thus  in  Fig.  336 
P  and  S  are  the  primary  and  secondary  windings,  and  F 
the  field  coil  of  what  may  be  termed  a  rotary  feeder  booster, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  static  feeder  t 
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in  §  197.  P  and  F  are  con- 
nected as  a  series  luotpor  in 
circuit  with  one  of  the  feeder 
cables,  and  S"  delivers  its  pres- 
sure to  the  cables  at  the  feed- 
ing point  FF,  increasing  the 
P.D.  at  this  point  where  they 
feed  into  the  distributing  net- 
work. Here  the  self-regulating 
action  of  the  booster  will  be 
apparent.  The  greater  the 
current  drawn  through  the 
feeder  cables,  the  greater  will 
be  the  tendency  for  the  pres- 
sure todrop;  but  the  machine 
will  counteract  this  tendency, 
as  its  speed  will  increase 
with  the  current. 

A  balancer  booster  is  formed 
by  coupling  four  machines  on 
one  shaft,  as  in  Fig.  337.  A 
description  of  the  use  of  such 
is  given  in  §  237.  A  re- 
versible booster  is  one  which 
boosts  in  either  direction  as 
required,  the  reversal  being 
automatic.  Such  machines, 
though  only  recently  intro- 
duced, have  been  found  to 
so    many    excellent 
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qualities  that  their  use  is  rapidly  exteocliug.  Tbey  are 
fully  dealt  with  in  §§  227  and  228. 

There  are  various  other  booster  arrangements  which 
cannot  be  considered  here. 

205.  Current-Character  Transformers. — It  will  be 
clear  that,  by  coupling  the  right  kind  of  motor  to  the 
right  kind  of  generator,  the  character  as  well  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  current  may  be  transformed  just  as  desired. 
Illustrations  of  such  machines  were  given  in  Figs.  229  and 
335 ;  and  some  idea  of  the  possible  combinations  will  be 
obtained  from  the  following  table  r — 

UOTOR.  GENERATOR. 

(a)  Polyphase.  Single-phase. 

(6)  Polyphase.  Direct, 

(e)  Single-phase.  Direct. 

(d)  Direct.  Polyphase. 

(e)  Direct.  Single-phase. 
(/}  Direct  Direct. 

Type  /,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  character  transformer,  but 
a  pressure  transformer  simply.  This  class  of  machine  was 
the  first  to  come  into  extensive  use,  bat  type  i  has  now 
become  the  most  important  combination,  as  it  is  employed 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  large  new  generating  and 
distributing  systems  {§  239). 

To  secure  the  advantj^es  of  polyphase  motors  in  fac- 
tories, when  the  supply  is  a  direct-current  one,  a  trans- 
former of  type  {d)  may  be  used  (Fig.  335).  In  the  case 
of  the  two  types  (b)  and  {d),  instead  of  coupling  a  self- 
contained  motor  to  a  generator,  the  two  machines  may  be 
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10.  What  losaea  in  transformers  are  affecled  by  the  lamination  of 
the  core?     Stale  how  they  are  aflfected,  and  why  f    [Ord.  1902.] 

11.  Describe,  by  the  aid  of  sketches,  an  alternate  current  trans- 
former of  the  shell  type,  and  mention  all  the  imporlant  points  to  be 
taken  into  account  m  designing  transformers  for  ordinary  lighting 
loads.     [Ord.  1902.] 

12.  The  core  of  a  transromier(altemate  current)  contains  100  square 
centimetres  nett  sectional  area  of  iron.  Assume  that  it  is  to  be  used 
on  a  circuit  in  which  the  frequency  is  75  complete  periods  a  second, 
and  that  the  primary  ciirrenls  supplied  will  be  such  as  to  raise 
the  magnetic  induction  at  each  alternation  to  6000  lines  (C.Q.S.) 
per  square  centimetre.  Find  how  many  turns  there  must  be  in 
the  secondary  coil  if  it  is  to  produce  100  volts  on  open  circuit. 
[Ord.  1893.] 

13.  Point  out  in  what  way  the  pressure  at  the  Acondary  terminals 
of  a  good  transformer  depends  on  that  at  the  primary  terminals 
and  on  the  respective  number  of  windings  and  their  lesislance.  A 
transformer  with  a  well-closed  magnetic  circuit  is  taking  10  amperes 
at  2,050  volts.  Its  primary  coil  consists  of  860  turns  of  wire  having 
a  total  resistance  of  five  ohms.  Its  secondary  consists  of  43  turns, 
with  a  resistance  of  A  of  an  ohm.  Assuming  that  magnetic  leakage, 
eildy  currents,  and  hysteresis  are  negligibly  small,  calculate  the 
pressure  at  the  secondary  terminals  when  SOO  amperes  are  being 
supplied  to  the  lamps.     [Ord,  1896.] 

•14.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  motor-djnanio. 

15.  What  is  a  rotary  converter,  and  what  is  its  principal  use  1 
Explain  generally  why  the  output  of  a  rotary  converter  may  be 
rated,  at  a  higher  value  than  a  direct- current  dynamo  of  the  same 
size.     [Ord.  1899.] 

16.  What  rules  govern  the  design  of  motor-generators  1  Upon 
what  does  the  apewl  of  them  depend!     [Ord.  1894.] 

17.  Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  wind  a  motor-dynamo,  fed 
at  constant  pressure,  to  give  constant  pressure  between  the  secondary 
terminals.     [Ord.  1897.] 

18.  What  are  the  advantages  of  separate  field  magnets  for  the  two 
armatures  in  continuous- current  transformers]     [Ord.  1805.] 

19.  An  alternate  current  transformer  is  supplied  at  constant  P.D. 
on  the  primary,  and  the  secondary  is  gradually  loaded  with  lamps 
to  50  per  cent,  overload.  Show  by  curves  how  (a)  the  primary 
current,  and  (6)  the  secondary  P.D.  vary  as  the  load  increases.  State 
also  how  these  curves  would  be  altered  if  the  load  were  highly 
inductive.    Give  reasons  for  your  answers.    [Ord.  1903.] 
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Chapter,  paragraph,  and  fi^re  numbers  in  italica  refer  to  Vol.  L 
(fith  Ed.),  and  those  in  heaoy  type  to  "Electric  Wiring,  Fittingii, 
Sieitckes,  and  Lamps"  {3rd  Ed.). 


"210,  Electric  Geneil4.tino  Stations, — ^"An  electric 
generating  station  is  a  place  where  mechanical  energy  is 
transformed  into  electrical  energy.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  alternators  or  dynamos  driven  by  steam-  or  gas- 
engines,  or — where  water-power  is  available— by  turbines- 
The  electrical  energy  thus  generated  is  then  conveyed  by 
means  of  a  feeding  and  distributing  system  of  copper  cables 
or  mains  through  the  streets  to  the  premises  of  the  private 
consumers,  to  the  street  lamps,  and  to  the  tramway  or 
railway  systems. 

A  generating  station  is  frequently  termed  an  electriciiy 
works,  from  the  analogous  term  "  gas  works."  It  is  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  ce?Ural  station,  because  very  often 
the  most  suitable  place  in  which  to  put  it,  if  space  can  be 
found,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  district  to  be  supplied. 

*211,  Electrical  Energy, — Electrical  energy  has  the 
capability  of  doing  electrical  work,  and  is  measured  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  electrical  power  and  the  time 
the  power  is  maintained.  The  commercial  units  of  elec- 
trical energy  or  work  are  the  teatt-hour  and  the  kilowatt- 
hour,  electrical  power  being  measured  in  watts.  As  the 
power  (in  watts)  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  multiplied 
by  the  current,  electrical  energy  is  otherwise  proportional 
to  the  pressure,  current,  and  time  multiplied  together. 

It  ia  possible  to  convey  a  given  amount  of  electrical 
energy  either  as  a  small  current  at  high  pressure,  or  as  a 
large  current   at   low  pressure.      For  instance,  a  current 
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of  two  amperes  flowing  for  one  hour  at  a  pressure  of  40O0 
volts,  represents  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  a  current 
of  40  amperes  flowing  for  one  hour  at  a  pressure  of  200 
volts;  each  giving  8000  watt-hours,  i.e.  8  kilo  watt- hours, 
or  8  B.  o,  T.  or  supply  units  (Chap.  //.). 

*212.  Pressure  of  Supply,  and  the  Size  and  In- 
sulation OF  Mains. — -The  size  or  cross-sectional  area  of  a 
conductor  determines  the  current  it  can  carry  with  a  fixed 
drop  of  pressure;  but  its  current-carrying  capacity  is 
independent  of  the  pressure  at  which  the  current  may  be 
generated  or  supplied.  The  cost  of  copper  in  the  mains 
is  one  of  the  chief  items  to  be  considered  in  laying  down 
a  system  of  supply.  Now  as  power  =  pressure  x  current, 
in  the  transmission  of  a  given  amount  of  power,  the 
current  flowing  in  the  conductors  is  reduced  as  the  pressure 
is  increased;  and  reduction  of  tlie  current  means  that 
conductors  of  a  smaller  size  may  be  nsed.  Hence,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  pressure  at  whicii  the 
supply  is  generated,  the  greater  the  saving  of  copper. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  higher  the  pressure  the 
grcatei'  tlie  caie  required  to  maintain  the  insulation ;  and 
a  better  quality  of  and  thicker  insulating  covering  has  to 
be  given  to  all  the  parts  of  the  conducting  system  (|  242). 

*213.  Mains,  Curuent,  and  Drop.— The  size  of  a  main 
is  determined  by  two  leading  considerations.  Firstly, 
the  maximum  current  it  has  to  carry,  and  secondly, 
the  greatest  permissible  drop  of  pressure  between  the 
supply  and  consumption  ends.  The  first  consideration  has 
reference  to  the  heating  of  the  conductor  due  to  the  watts 
wasted  in  it,  and  is  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Rule, 
which  insists  that  the  conductors  shall  at  ns  time  rise  more 
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than  30°  F.  beyond  the  outside  or  normal  air  temperature. 
Experiments  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Yeaman  on  the  mains  at 
Liverpool,  some  years  ago,  showed  that  at  full  load  they 
rose  to  a  final  temperature  of  28°  F.  above  the  external 
air,  this  being  just  within  the  prescribed  limit. 

The  liigliest  current  density  ever  permissible  is  deter- 
mined by  a  Rule  formulated  by  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Tables  giving  the  various  sizes  of  conductor, 
and  their  maximum  allowable  currents  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule,  as  well  as  the  rule  itself,  will  be  found 
in  the  Author's  Electric  Wiring  Tables.  The  currents 
permitted  by  this  rule  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  conductor ;  it  being  rightly  assumed 
that  small  conductors  have  greater  facilities  for  cooling 
than  larger  ones,  so  that  the  former  may  safely  be  allowed 
to  carry  more  current  in  proportion  to  their  area  than 
the  latter.  For  small  and  medium  sizes  the  permissible 
currents  are  greater,  and  for  large  sizes  slightly  less,  than 
those  calculated  according  to  the  old  "  1000  amperes  per 
square  inch  "  rule. 

Many  people,  however,  still  work  to  the  latter,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  that,  at  this  uniform  density 
of  1000  amperes  per  square  inch,  the  pressure-drop  for  all 
sizes  is  about  iS  volts  per  100  yards  run  of  double  con- 
ductor, that  is  of  lead  and  return.  The  drop  varies  directly 
with  the  current  density,  and  also  directly  with  the  length 
of  the  conductor ;  so  that  calculations  can  be  made  rapidly, 
without  it  being  necessary  to  find  'the  resistance  of  every 
conductor  used. 

Forexample,  300  yards  of  double  conductor  maio,  worked 
at  500  amperes  per  square  inch,  would  experience  a 
drop  of: — 
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Here  we  multiply  by  '5,  as  we  are  workiDg  at  half  the 
standard  density.  If  the  current  be  tapped  off  uniformly 
at  equidistant  points  along  a  cable,  the  drop  is  only  half 
that  resulting  from  the  current  being  taken  off  all  at  one 
end,  since  the  average  current  flowing  is  halved.  Thus 
in  the  example  just  given,  the  drop  would  be  just  above 
3^  volts  if  equal  currents  were  tapped  off  at,  say,  every 
20  yards  along  the  length  of  the  cable.^ 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  a  conductor  must  be  kept 
within  limits,  not  only  because  such  heating  would  tend  to 
lower  and  damage  the  insulation,  but  also  because  it  would 
increase  the  resistance,  and  therefore  also  the  drop. 

214.  Economy  of  High  Pressure. — The  advantages 
of  high  over  low  pressure  depend  chiefly  on  the  fa<:t  that 
the  loss  of  power  in  a  given  cable  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  current.  In  other  words,  the  watts  lost  in 
any  cable  at  any  pressure  are  simply  proportional  to  C'^Ii, 
where  C  is  the  current  in  and  H  the  resistance  of  the 
cable. 

The  effect  of  increasing  the  voltage  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples.  In  the  first  of  these  is  shown  the 
result  of  doubling  the  voltage  while  transmitting  the 
same  power  through  a  double  (lead  and  return)  cable. 

Case  A.  At  1000  amperes  per  square  inch  density  : — 
(a)  A  j^  cable  will  carry,  say,  100  amperes. 

'  Various  rules  and  numerous  worked  examples  relating  to  pres- 
sure-drop will  be  found  in  the  lasb  chapter  of  tlie  Author's  Electric 
Wu-inff,  Fittings,  Switchen,  and  Lamps.  Tables  of  presaure-drop  are 
given  in  the  Autlior's  Electric  Wiring  Tablet. 
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(h)  With  a  P.  D.  between  lead  and  return  of  100 
volts, 

(c)  The  power  conveyed  will  be  10,000  watts. 

(d)  The  drop  per  100  yards  run  will  be  4'8  volta, 

(e)  And  the  percentage-drop: — 


/4'8  X  10Q\ 
V      100      / 


4  8  volts. 


(/)  The    watts    lost    per    100    yards    will    be 

4  8  X  100  =  480, 
(g)  And  the  percentage  loss  of  watts  per  100 

yards  :— 

100  X  480  ^  ^.g 
10,000 

On  doubling  the  pressure,  but  still  transmitting   the 
same  power,  the  current  density  will  be  halved.     Then : — 

Case  B.  At  500  amperes  per  squai-e  inch  density : — 
(a)  A  \%  cable  will  carry  50  amperes. 
(&)  With  a  P.  D.  between  lead  and  return  of  200 

volts, 
(c)  The  power  conveyed   will  be   10,000  watts 

as  before. 
{d)  The  drop  per  100  yards  run  will  be  2'4  volt>^, 
(f)  And  the  percentage-drop  : — 

/2-4  X  100\ 


(/)  The    watts    lost    per    100    yards    will    be 
24  X  50  =  120, 
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{g)  And  the  percentage  loss  of  watts  per  100 
yards  run  : — 


10,000 


=  12. 


Thus  by  doubling  the  pressure,  and  sending  the  same 
power  through  the  same  cable,  we  quarter  the  loss  of 
power  in  it,  and  reduce  the  percentage -drop  and  per- 
centage loss  of  power  to  one-fourth.  Or,  to  illustrate  the 
advantage  another  way,  we  can  transmit  a  given  quantity 
of  power /(>Mr  times  as  far  (with  a  fixed  percentage-drop 
and  loss)  by  using  twice  the  original  voltage. 

Usually,  however,  it  is  not  required  to  reduce  the  current 
density  in  the  cable.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  the 
density  remains  the  same  in  either  case. 

Case  A.  With  a  supply  pressure  of  100  volts,  and   a 
density  of  1000  amperes  per  square  inch  : — 
(a)  A  j  J  cable  will  carry  100  ampere'. 
(h)  The  power  conveyed  will  be  10  kilowatts, 
(c)  The  drop  per  100  yards  run  will  be  *-8  volts,, 
{d)  And  the  percentage  drop : — 

48  X  100       ,  o      u 
_.^_    _=  48  volts. 

(e)  The  watts  lost  per  100  yards  run  will  be 

4-8  X  100  =  480, 
(/)  And  the  percentage  loss  of  watts  per  J  00 
yards  run : — 

1 00  X  480  ^  ^.^ 
10,000  " 
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Cnse  li.  With  a   supply  pressure   of  200  volts,  and  a 
density  of  1000  amperes  per  square  inch : — 
(a)  A  ^1^  cable  will  carry  100  amperes. 
(i)  Tlie  power  conveyed  will  be  20  kilowatts, 
(c)  The   drop  per  100  yards  run  will   be  4'8 

volts, 
((/)  And  the  percentile  drop : — 
4'8  X  100  _ 


200 


=  2-4  volts. 


(f)  The  watts  lost  per  100  yards  run  will  be 

4'8  X  100  =  480, 
(/)  And  the  percentage  loss  of  watts  per  100 

yards  run : — 

100  X480^  2-, 
20,000" 

Thus  we  see  that  by  keeping  the  current  density 
constant,  we  can  convey  twice  the  power  by  doubling  the 
voltage.  The  percentage  drop  and  the  percentage  loss  of 
watts,  however,  will  be  only  half  their  previous  values. 

Here  is  another  example  showing  that  by  using  double 
the  pressure,  the  same  power,  at  the  same  current  density, 
can  be  conveyed  by  a  cable  haif  the  size,  and  with  half 
the  C^B  loss. 

Case  A.  With  a  pressure  of  100  volts,  and  a  density  of 
1000  amperes  per  square  inch  in  the  conductor,  a  power  of, 

say,  50  kilowatts  would  require  a  cable  of  —       '       —  =  '5 

^  100  X  1000 

square  inch  sectional  area. 

Case  B.  With  a  pressure  of  200  volts,  and  a  density  of 
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1000  amperes  per  square  inch  in  the  conductor,  50  kilo- 

■  ««„—     ,„    —  '25   square 
200  X  1000  ^ 

inch  sectiouai  area. 

Had  the  resistance  of  the  cables  remained  the  same,  the 
G^H  or  wattage,  loss  would  have  heen  one-quarter  what  it 
was  in  the  first  case ;  but  since  the  resistance  of  the  second 
cable  is  double  that  of  the  first  cable,  the  Clt  loss  is  half 
its  previous  value.  As  the  current  density  is  the  same  in 
each  case,  so  also  will  be  the  "  drop  "  for  any  given  length ; 
but  the  percentage  drop  will  obviously  be  halved. 

In  distribution  work,  especially  at  low  pressures  of  100 
volts  or  so,  it  is  seldom  that  cables  are  worked  at  a  greater 
density  than  600  amperes  per  square  inch,  in  order  that 
the  loss  therein  may  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit. 
The  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of  margin  for  increasing 
the  current  without  overheating  the  conductors  explains 
how  it  was  that  many  supply  companies  in  recent  years, 
by  both  doubling  their  pressure  and  doubling  the  current 
density  in  their  cables,  were  enabled  to  quadruple  the 
carrying  capacity  of  their  mains.  The  following  example 
illustrates  this. 

The  pressure  at  which  current  is  supplied  to  houses  on 
a  distributing  netivork  is  raised  from  110  to  220  volts. 
By  how  much  per  cent,  will  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
mains  be  increased,  if  the  percentage  loss  of  volts  in  them 
is  to  remain  the  same  as  before, — it  being  presumed  that 
the  cables  have  such  a  large  margin  of  conductance  that 
the  question  of  heating  may  be  neglected  ? 

The  percentile  loss  is  to  be  the  same ;  consequently, 
the   pressure    having    been   doubled,    the   current    must 
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be   increased   until   tbe    original   percentage   loss   is   re- 
produced. 

The  percentage  loss  of  volts  in  a  circuit  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  current,  and  JDversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure.     Thus : — 

percentage  loss  oc   — 

where  C  stands  for  the  current,  and  V  for  the  volts  on  the 
circuit. 

In  the  present  case,  call  the  original  loss  y  per  cent., 
with  a  current  C-,  at  110  volts.  It  is  required  to  find  a 
current  C^  at  220  volts  which  will  give  the  same  percentage 
loss.     Now  r — 

„  =  A  =  3 
220 


n 

no 

<-', 

0, 

220 

110 

C'a 

_220 

no 

SO  that;—  C'a  =  ""  e,  =  Wi. 

That  is  to  say,  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the  mains 
will  be  doubled,  or  increased  by  100  per  cent.  Their 
power  capacity,  however,  will  be  quadrupled,  i.  e.  increased 
by  300  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  we  double  the  pressure, 
we  keep  the  percentage  loss  the  same  by  doubling  the 
current,  because  we  get  twice  the  drop,  and  : — 

twice  orisinal  drop  .         i 

—  -   -''-     --      '^—  =  same  percentage  loss. 

twice  original  pressure 

Thus  four  times  tlie  power  is  transmitted  with  the  same 
percentage  loss  of  volts,  because  twice  original  pressure  x 
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twice  original  current  =  four  times  original  power.  Hence, 
as  far  as  current  is  concerned,  the  carrying-capacity  of  the 
mains  is  doublet!;  but  the  pressure  being  also  doubled, 
the  wattage  or  lamp-feeding  capacity  is  quadrupled. 

The  loss  in  a  cable  may  be  expressed  either  as  power,  as 
in  watts  or  kilowatts ;  or  as  energy  lost  in  a  given  time, 
as  in  watt-hours  or  B.  o.  T.  units  per  day,  month,  or  year. 

Besides  the  C^R  or  copper  loss,  there  is  another  loss  to 
be  considered  in  alternating-current  systems  of  supply. 
This  is  due  to  induced  or  eddy  currents  in  neighbouring 
conductors  or  masses  of  metal,  which  draw  their  supply  of 
inducing  energy  from  the  conductors  through  which  we 
are  sending  our  current.  The  estimation  of  these  eddi/ 
current,  induced  curreni,  or  FoucauU  ettrrent  losses,  as  they 
are  variously  termed,  is  beycnd  the  elementary  student. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  unless  properly 
guarded  i^ainst,  they  can  easily  exceed  the  ordinary  G^M 
losses  in  amount.  If  a  single  cable  conveying  an  alter- 
nating current  were  placed  by  itself  in  an  iron  pipe,  we 
should  get  a  very  aggravated  case  of  eddy  current  loss, 
not  to  speak  of  the  inductance  set  up;  but  only  a  lunatic 
would  do  this  sort  of  thing, 

*215.  High-  and  Low  -  Pressure  Systems. — The 
methods  of  distribution  adopted  by  most  of  the  electricity 
supply  undertakings  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  low,  high,  or  extra  high  pressure.  These 
may  again  be  classified  as  alternating  or  direct,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  current  is  supplied  to  consumers.  The  choice  of 
the  method  of  distribution  la  governed  principally  by,  the 
district  which  is  to  be  supplied,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  ideas  of  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  work.     If  the 
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central  station  can  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  district, 
and  if  the  district  be  small  ami  compact,  then  a  low-pres- 
sure system  may  be  iidopted.  If  the  district,  though  small, 
had  outlying  parts,  or  scattered  consumers,  then  the  system 
would  preferably  be  a  high -pressure  one.  If  the  district 
were  very  large,  and  were  supplied  from  a  single  central 
station;  or  if  the  central  station  were  situated  a  great 
distance  away  from  its  district,  then  an  extra  high-pressure 
system  of  supply  would  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

*216.  Systems  of  Supply. — Systems  of  supply  are 
either  direct  or  converted  according  to  the  relation  between 
the  supply  pressure  and  the  pressure  at  which  the  gener- 
ators work.  If  the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  necessitate  the  adoption  of  extra  high  pressure, 
then  alternators  and  transformers  must  of  necessity  be 
employed,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  com- 
mutator for  such  voltages.  For  a  high-pressure  system, 
either  alternators  and  transformers,  or  high-pressure  direct- 
current  dynamos  and  motor-dynamos  (direct-current  trans- 
formers) may  be  used ;  while  in  a  low-pressure  system, 
nntransformed  direct  currents  are  generally  adopted. 

In  no  case  may  the  supply  enter  a  consumer's  premises 
at  a  greater  pressure  than  250  volts  between  a  single  pair 
of  conductors  or  terminals,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  transformers  have  to  be  used  on  high-pressure  systems. 
The  special  sanction  is  extended  to  large  users  of  motive 
power,  and  allows  of  a  pressure  up  to  500  volts.  The 
maximum  supply  pressure  of  250  volts  is  used  on  two 
or  three  systems,  but  the  pressures  mostly  employed  are 
240,  230,  220,  210,  and  200  volts.     A  few  years  ago  the 
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general  supply  pressures  were  100,  105,  or  110  volts;  but 
such  are  used  in  very  few  districts  now-a-daya. 

*217.  Classificatiok  of  Systems. — Systems  of  supply 
may  be  classiBed  as  follows : — 

(I.)  Those  that  supply  through  feeders  and  mains  direct 
to  the  distribution  network,  and 

(II.)  Those  which  supply  through  feeders  and  trans- 
formers to  the  network, 

A  more  complete  classification  of  systems  would  be  as 
follows : — 

I,   DIRECT   SUPPLY. 

(a)  Direct  currrent  on  2-wire  system  (§  219). 

(b)  „  „         „   3-wire       „       (§  222). 

(c)  „  „         „   5-wire       „       (§  229). 

II.  TRANSFOEMED  OR  CONVERTED  SUPPLY. 
(rf)  Direct  current  with  motor-dynamos  (§  232). 
(e)        „  „  „         „  „  and   secondary 

batteries  in  transforming  stations. 

{/)  Alternating  current  with  static  transformers  (§  233). 

(g)  Polyphase  currents  with  motor-generators  (alternat- 
ing to  direct)  in  sub-stations  (§  239). 

What  are  known  as  mixed  systems  may  embody  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  the  above.  The  most  common 
mixed  system  is  that  in  which  direct  current  is  supplied 
for  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  for  tramway  working; 
and  alternating  current  for  outlying  parts.  It  is  on  such 
systems  that  double-current  generators  (§§  79  and  79a) 
may  be  employed,  the  machines  being  used  to  give  either 
direct  or  alternating  current  as  required. 
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*218.  Feeders  and  Distribdtors. — The  essential 
point  in  designing  or  mapping  out  a  system  of  mains  is  to 
maintain  a  uniformity  of  pressure.  Subservient  only  to 
tliis,  the  centra]  station  engineer  has  to  set  out  his  dis- 
tributing system  so  that  it  ia  reasonably  low  in  first  cost, 
and  be  has  also  to  keep  the  loss  (in  watts  at  Ml  load)  as 
small  as  possible.  In  a  badly-designed  system,  the  number 
of  Board  of  Trade  units  lost  (i.e.  wasted  as  heat)  in  the 
mains  per  aanum,  may  reach  a  very  considerable  and 
extravagant  figure. 

Mains  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  feeders  and 
distributors.  Feeders  are  conductors  which  radiate  from 
the  generating  station  to  various  distant  points,  where  they 
are  connected,  either  directly  or  through  transformers, 
with  the  distributors  or  distributing  networks  which  supply 
the  current  to  the  buildings,  etc, 

A  feeder  may  have  a  comparatively  large  drop  of  volts 
in  itself  without  affecting  the  uniformity  of  pressqre  in 
the  distributors,  because  the  pressure  is  kept  constant  at 
the  point  where  it  joins  the  latter.  Thus  a  feeder  may 
have  a  drop  of  20  volts  on  a  240-voIt  direct  system ;  but 
nowhere  in  a  distributor  should  the  pressure  fall  more 
than,  say,  3  volts  below  that  at  the  feeding  point. 

*219.  Distributing  Mains.— Keversing  the  uaualorder 
of  things,  it  may  help  matters  if  we  begin  our  consideration 
of  the  different  systems  of  distribution  at  the  consumers' 
service  wires.  The  latter  are  wires  connected  with  the 
nearest  convenient  points  on  the  distributing  network,  and 
passing  into  a  consumer's  premises.  As  a  rule  only  two 
wires  are  brought  in,  but  sometimes,  if  the  consumer 
intend  to  use  a  great  deal  of  current,  and  the  mains  are 
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on  the  3-wire  system  (§g  223  to  226),  three  service  wires 
are  taken  into  the  building.  The  methods  by  which  the 
lamps,  etc.,  are  connected  to  the  service  wires  do  not 
concern  us  here,  but  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in 
Chap.  III. 

Considering  the  u^ual  condition  of  things,  in  which 
two  service  wires  are  taken  in  to  each  consumer,  the  way 
they  are  connecled  to  the  mains  in  a  street  is  shown 
in  Fig,  3*8,  where  C,  0,  C,  etc.,  represent  the  consumer's 
premises,  B,  S,  S  the   pairs   of  service   wires,   and   M,  M 


Fio,  348.— CoDneclJOD  of  Service  Wires. 


the  distributing  mains.  Very  often,  as  at  p,  two  or  more 
sets  of  service  wires  may  be  connected  to  the  mains 
at  one  point.  Or  in  the  case  of  a  side-street,  a  branch  B 
would  be  taken  off  M,  and  consumers  joined-up  thereto. 
Service  wires  are  connected  to  the  mains  through  service 
boxes,  of  which  there  are  many  different  patterns.  Some- 
times the  latter  are  in  the  nature  of  underground  distribu- 
tion boards,  two  or  more  consumers  being  joined-up  to 
one  box. 

The  very  simplest  kind  of  distribution  network  would 
be  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  3+9,  where  M,  M,  M,  M  are  pairs  of 
mains  radiating  from  a  central  point  P;  and  C,0,C,  etc.. 
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the  consumers  connected  thereto.  On  a  very  small  and 
compact  system  P  would  be  (i)  the  generating  station 
itself.  On  a  larger  one  it  might  be  (ii)  a  feeder  point,  to 
which  a  pair  of  feeders  ^proceeded  straight  from  the  distant 


e  system  P  might  be  (iv) 


FtQ.  349.— Simple  Distribution  Network. 


generating  station  :  or,  on  o.  still  larger  system,  (iii)  a  traiis- 

forming  station  in  which  a  high-pressure  current  coming 

along  the  feeder  ^was  transformed  down  to  the  proper 

supply  pressure.     On  a  very  1 

a  sibh  -  transformiiig  station 

connected  through  F  with  a 

iai^er  transforming  station ; 

the  latter  in  its  turn  being 

connected  with  the  gecerat- 

ing  station. 

In     case     (i)     M,M,M,M      Fiq.  360.— ConneotionofDynamoa 
I  I  v  J .         .    ,      1  uid  Majns  t«  Bus-Ban. 

would  be  run  direct  to  bus- 
bars B,  into  which  one  or  more  dynamos  D,I)  fed,  as  in 
Fig.  350;  while  in  case  (ii)  they  would  be  connected  with 
the  ends  of  the  feeder  as  in  Fig.  351.  In  cases  (iii)  and 
(iv)  a  transformer,  or  set  of  transformers,  would  form  tlie 
link  between  M,  M  and  F. 


^ 
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The  four  cases  cited  above  may  be  diagrammatically  repre- 
seikted  as  in  Fig.  352,  where  at  (a)  G  represents  a  generating 
station  supplying  tlie  dis- 
tribution mains  M,  M,  M, 

etc.  At  (J)  G  is  the 
generating  centre,  and 
F,  F,  F,  F  feeders  run- 
ning to  various  feed- 
ing points  P,  P,  P,  P, 
where  tbeyareconnected, 
J^j.  either  directly  or  through 
transformers,  to  the  dis- 
tributors radiating  therefrom.     In  (c)  G  is  the  generating 


Fig.  351.— Connecti 


Station,  T,  T  transforming  stations,  and  F,  F,  F,  etc.,  feeders 
running  to  feeding  points  as  before.  In  these  diagrams 
each  pair  of  conductors  is  represented  by  a  single  line. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  feeder  cables  pass  direct  from 
the  generating  or  transforming  points  to  the  feeding  points 
without  any  intermediate  connection  being  made  to  them. 
With  distributing  cables,  on  the  other  hand,  branch  cables 
or  service  wires  are  taken  off  at  numerous  points  en  route. 
Then  again,  although  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  so, 
neither  feeders  nor  distributors  mn  along  such  convenient 
straight  lines  as  the  figures  represent,  but  turn  and  twist 
in  most  tortuous  fashion  through  the  various  streets. 
Also,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  distributing  mains  round 
one  feeder  point  arc  usually  connected  with  those  of 
neighbouring  feeder  points.  Indeed  the  distributing 
system  is  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  network. 

The  simplest  way  to  supply  a  street  with  current  is  to 
carry  a,  pair  of  conductors  down  it,  and  to  connect  these 
conductors  at  one  end  only  with  a  feeder  point,  or  with 
the  larger  distributing  mains.  Thus  in  Fig.  ZiS,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  supply  enters  at  the  left-hand  end.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  fall  of  potential  from  left 
to  right,  so  that  if  the  consumers  in  the  street  be  numerous, 
consumer  No.  2  at  the  far  end  will,  unless  the  mains  are 
of  extravagant  thickness,  get  noticeably  less  pressure  at 
his  lamps  than  consumer  No.  1.  In  such  a  case,  the  drop 
is  considerably  reduced  by  making  the  connection  midway 
along  the  street  main,  as  at  the  points  XX.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  supposing  the  main  were  unifonnly  "loaded  "  with 
consumers  from  end  to  end,  the  limits  of  drop,  when  the 
connection  with  the  distributing  network  was  made  at 
the  middle,  would  bn  only  one-fourth  as  great  as  when 
the  connection  was  made  at  one  end  (see  Example  in 
Chap.  IV.).   Another  way  of  equalizing  the  drop  of  pressu're 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  353,  one  of  the  mains  being  taken  to  the 
end  of  the  street  and  then  bent  back.  In  this  arrangement 
the  pressure  at  each  end  will  be  about  equal,  and  will  be 
least  at  the  centre,  the  service  wires  S,S,S  being  con- 
nected to  the  free  part  of  the  bent  main. 

When  a  street 
main  is  supplied  at 
one  end  only,  as  the 
current  gradually 
falls  off  from  a 
maximum  at  the 
supply  end,  to  a 
minimum  at  the  other  end,  it  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  same  cioss-aection  of  conductor  throughout 
the  entire  length.  Thus  at  various  convenient  junction 
points  the  size  of  the  conductor  may  be  reduced  step  by 


Fio.  354.— Reducing  Size  of  Main. 

step  as  indicated  in  Fig.  354.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
done  when  the  loss  of  volts  at  the  far  end  does  not  exceed 
the  permissible  limit ;  and  when  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
cable  is  compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  copper. 

Although  the  "  tree  "  system  of  wiring,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig,  348,  must  of  necessity  be  adopted  at  some  points  in  a 
distribution  network,  it  is  better  to  put  restriction  upon  its 
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use,  and  to  take  off  branches  and  services  from  connecting 

and  service  boxes,  which  fulfil  exactly  the  same  purpose  as 

the  main  and  branch  distribution  boards  used  in  interior 

wiring  (Chap.  III.)     Thus  in  Fig.  S55,  the  branch  mains 

i/,fi, Bare  taken 

off  at  a  common 

point    f    in    a 

larger  pair  of 

mains  M,  and   M, 

the  service  wires 

S,S,Sa,tp. 

•220.  ElNG 
OR  Looped 
Mains. — Supposing  there  are  branch  mains  running  down 
parallel  or  adjacent  strocta,  it  is  of  considerable  advantage 
to  loop  their  free  ends  together.  Thus  in  Fig.  356,  M  and 
J/s  are  branch  mains  in  neighbouring  streets,  which  derive 


Fio.  3ii5. — Groupiug  of  Brauch  uii] 
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their  supply  from  the  larger  mains  M,  and  have  their  ends 
looped  together  at  M  In  this  way  greater  security  from 
breakdown  is  assured,  as  the  current  has  the  choice  of  two 
routes  to  any  of  the  consumers.  Then  again,  any  section 
can  be  cut  out  for  repairs,  etc.,  without  affecting  the  supply 
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n  either  side.   Tims  if  a  section  X  XXX  be  cut  out,  only 


r  No.  2  is  affected,  No.  1  getting  his  supply  from 
the  left,  while  No.  3  is  supplied  through  the  loop  E.  This 
is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  principle  of  what  are  knowa 
as  ring  or  looped  mains.  A  more  extensive  application  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  357.  Here  M,M  are  large  distributing 
mains  traversing  the  principal  streets  in  the  heart  of  a 
town,  and  fed  from  the  feeder  points  F,  F.  At  P,  P,  P,  etc., 
branch  mains  as  in  Figs.  348,  353,  354,  355,  or  356  are 
taken  off  to  supply  side-streets. 


221.  Control  of  Pressure  on  Two-wire  Feeders. — 

Beferring  to  Fig.  352,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure 
at  each  of  the  feeder  points  constant  Thus  on  a  240-volt 
system,  the  pressure  would  have  to  be  kept  at,  say,  243  or 
244  volts,  it  being  reduced,  by  the  time  the  consumers' 
lamps  were  reached,  to  the  standard  value,  viz.  240  volts. 

The  pressures  atthe  feeder  points  are  usually  indicated  at 
the  central  station  by  voltmeters  connected  with  the  distant 
ends  of  the  feeders  through  pilot  wires.  Sometimes  all  the 
feeders  are  connected  at  the  station  to  bus-bars  kept  at  a 
constant  pressure.  Now,  the  loss  of  pressure  in  long  feeders 
is  greater  than  that  in  short  ones,  and  so  a  difficulty  arises. 
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Tliis  may  be  got  ovei'  in  various  ways.  In  ono  method,  the 
pressure  at  the  bus-bara  is  made  great  enough  to  give  the 
right  tenuioal  pressure  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  feeders ; 
while  the  terminal  pressure  of  the  short  ones,  being  then 
too  great,  is  reduced  by  inserting  one  or  more  secondary 
cells  in  opposition  at  the  generating  station  end,  the  E.M.F. 
of  these  being  contrary  to  the  supply  E.M,F.  Another 
method  ia  to  insert  boosters  either  at  the  station,  or  at  the 
distributing  ends  of  the  long  feeders;  these  having  the 
effect  of  slightly  raising  or  "  boosting-up  "  the  pressure  to 
compensate  for  the  extra  drop.  The  action  of  such  a  booster 
was  explained  in  §  20i,  Or  ready-charged  cells  may  be 
inserted  at  the  station  end  so  that  their  E.M.F.  helps  the 
bus-bar  E.M.F. 

These  methods  are  only  applicable  on  direct- current 
systems.  In  alternating-current  work,  the  pressure-drop 
in  a  feeder  may  be  incroiised  or  diminished  by  means  of  a 
static  booster  or  a  regulable  transformer,  as  explained  in 
§  197;  or  by  altering  its  impedance  by  means  of  a  large 
choking  coil  similar  to  those  in  Figs.  68  and  69. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  varying  drop  on  feeders 
in  direct-current  systems,  is  to  have  multiple  bus-bars  at 
slightly  different  pressures;  the  long  and  short  feeders 
being  connected  to  the  bars  at  the  higher  and  lower 
pressures  respectively  (§  233). 

*222.  The  Three-wire  System. — The  diagrams  that 
have  been  given  in  this  chapter  so  far,  illustrate  the  2-wire 
system  of  distribution.  Now-a-days,  however,  only  small 
supply  systems  are  on  this  principle  throughout.  In  largo 
ones  only  the  smaller  branches  of  the  distributing  network 
are  2-wire;  the  larger  or  main  distributors  being  3-wire. 
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A  considerable  saving  in  copper  results  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  3-wire  system,  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
pressure  on  the  distributing  mains  double  that  required 
at  the  lamps.  The  advantages  of  high  pressure  are  briefly 
as  follows.  The  load  on  a  circuit  is  expressed  in  kilowatts, 
and  any  given  amount  of  power  may  be  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  a  large  total  current  at  low  pressure,  or  as  a  small  total 
current  at  high  pressure.    Now  a  lai^e  current  means  plenty 
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of  copper  in  the  cables,  while  a  high  pressure  necessitates 
good  insulation;  and,  all  things  considered,  well-insulated 
copper  cables  of  low  conductance  are  cheaper  than  ordin- 
ary insulated  ones  of  high  conductance.  With  a  fixed 
current  density,  cables  at,  say,  200  volts  will  carry  twice  the 
power  if  the  pressure  be  increased  to  400  volts ;  and  four 
times  the  power  if  both  the  current  and  the  pressure  be 
doubled,  the  current  density  of  course  being  also  doubled 
in  this  case.  This  matter,  by  the  way,  was  fully  entered 
into  in  §  214. 
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Fig.  358  represents  a  portion  of  a  3-wire  distributor,  the 
middle  wire  being  termed  tlie  neutral  or  'balancing  wire. 
This  middle  wire  need  only  have  balf  the  cross-section  of 
the  "outers,"  as  it  is  only  required  to  carry  current  when 
the  demand  on  one  side  exceeds  that  on  the  other.  We 
may  conveniently  distinguisb  the  three  mains  by  the  signs 
+ ,  0,  and  — ;  C,G,  G,  etc.,  representing  consumers  supplied 
by  the  mains,  some  being  connected  between  +  and  0,  and 
some  between  —  and  0.  The  former  is  termed  the  posi- 
tive aide,  and  the  latter  the  negative  side  of  the  system. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  this  arrangement  of  conductors 
results  in  the  saving  of  copper.  Suppose  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  load  (lamps,  motors,  etc.)  equivalent  to  100  kilo- 
watts. On  a  2-wire  system  at,  say,  245  volts,  this  means 
that  each  cable  must  carry  about  408  amperes.  With  three 
cables, the  same  load  can  be  dealt  with  at  double  the  pres- 
sure, i.e.  490  volts;  so  that  the  maximum  current  will  then 
be  204  amperes.  Neglecting  the  middle  wire,  the  amount  of 
copper  in  the  mains  would  thus  be  reduced  to  exactly  one- 
balf :  but  taking  the  middle  wire  into  account,  this  having 
balf  the  section  of  either  "  outer,"  i.e.a,  carrying  capacity 
of  102  amperes,  the  reduction  is  to  flve-eightlis.  For 
with  a  2-wire  distributor,  the  total  cross-section  of  the 
cables  is  equivalent  to  2x  408  =  816  amperes;  while  with 
3-wire  distributors  the  total  cross-section  is  equivalent  to 
2  X  204  +  102  =  510  amperes.  Thus,  copper  in  3-wire 
system ;  copper  in  2-wire  system 

::510  :816  =  five-eightbs. 

The  actual  saving  of  copper,  however,  is  generally  greater 
than  this,  for,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  (Figs.  360  and  368), 
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it  is  possible,  under  certain  cooditions,  to  feed  iuto  the 
3-wire  distributors  with  2-wire  feeders  connected  to  the 
outers;  the  saving  of  copper  in  the  feeders  being  then 
very  considerable.  In  fact,  taking  both  feeders  and  dia- 
tributors  into  consideration,  the  outlay  on  copper  is  often 
reduced  to  nearly  one-half. 

With  3-wire  distributors,  the  load  has  to  be  as  equally 
divided  as  possible  between  the  two  sides  of  the  system. 
The  duty  of  the  middle  wire  is  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  balance  on  either  side,  and  it  performs  this  by  taking 
current  into  or  sending  it  out  from  the  generating  or  sub- 
station, or  feeder  point,  as  required.  It  has  also  to  carry 
current  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  anothei',  as  when  a 
lieavily- loaded  portion  on  the  -f  side  is  some  distance 
from  the  equivalent  load  on  the  —  side,  or  vice  vend,. 

In  Fig.  358  there  are  three  groups  of  consumers,  X,  Y, 
and  Z.  In  the  iirst  instance,  we  will  suppose  that  only 
groups  X  and  Y  are  taking  current,  and  that  the  demand 
by  each  is  esactly  the  same.  Under  these  conditions  there 
would  be  no  flow  of  current  along  0  to  or  from  the  station 
or  feeder  point;  and  since  the  connections  of  groups  X 
and  Y  are  exactly  opposite,  there  would  be  no  flow  of 
current  at  any  part  of  0.  In  practice,  however,  such 
perfect  balance  never  exists.  Secondly,  we  will  assume 
that  the  load  on  each  side  is  equal,  and  that  it  consists 
of  groups  X  and  Z.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  flow 
of  current  along  0,  inwards  or  outwards,  to  or  from  the 
source  of  supply ;  but  there  would  be  a  flow  from  X  to  Z 
as  indicated  by  the  arrow  1.  Next,  suppose  the  load 
be  unequal,  all  three  groups  X,  Y,  and  Z  being  in  circuit. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  supply  of  current  passing 
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through  X  wilt  be  too  small  for  Y  and  Z;  and  a  current 
sufficient  bo  make  up  the  deficit  will  flow  outwards  along  0, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrow  2.  If,  lastly,  the  load  on  the  + 
Bide  be  greater  than  that  on  the  —  side;  the  balance  of  + 
current  that  is  not  required  by  the  —  aide  will  flow  inwards 
to  the  source,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  3. 

In  Fig.  358,  for  simplicity's  sake,  the  service  wires  of 
the  consumers  G,C,0,  etc.,  have  been  drawn  between  the 
mains,  instead  of  outside  as  at  A.  A  3-wire  distributing 
network  is  seldom  3-wire  tliroughout ;  2-wire  branches,  as 
at  D  and  E,  being  taken  oS'  either  side  to  supply  con- 

BUS    BARS  + 
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Burners  in  by-streets.  This  does  not  alter  the  principle 
of  the  system,  however. 

221.  Simple  Applications  of  the  Three-wire 
System. — There  are  several  different  methods  of  applying 
the  3-wire  system,  the  chief  of  which  will  now  be 
described. 

(ft)  Originally,  the  three  mains  were  connected  to  three 
bus-bars  in  the  direct- current  central  station,  as  depicted 
iu  Fig.  359  ;  and  dynamos  were  joined  up  as  shown, 
extra  ones  being  switched  on  as  required.  Provision  was 
made  to  enable  any  machine  to  be  put  on  either  the 
-I-  or  —  side,  as  was  necessary.     If  the  loads  on  each  aide 
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were  equal,  no  current  would  flow  along  the  neutral  wire, 
and  the  dynamos  would  virtually  be  working  in  pairs  of 
two  in  series.  If  the  +  aide  had  the  greater  demand,  the 
surplus  current  would  flow  back  along  the  middle  wire  to 
the  "A"  machines,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  1.  But  if 
the  +  had  less  load  than  the  —  side,  the  extra  current 
required  by  the  latter  would  flow  out  from  the  "B" 
dynamos  along  the  middle  conductor,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow  2. 

Id  practice,  of  course,  sets  of  mains  would  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the  bus-bars,  as  at  (a)  in  Fig.  352.     Or 


■The  Thtee-wire  Sjatem. 


3-wire  feeders  might  be  led  to  various  points,  as  at  (b)  in 
the  same  figure.  The  ring  system  (Fig.  357)  is  as  applicable 
in  3-wire  as  in  2-wire  work. 

(ft)  Although  the  middle  or  balancing  conductor  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  a  3-wire  distributing  network;  where 
feeders  are  employed,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  eacli 
of  them  should  contain  a  middle  wire.  Thus  in  Fig.  360, 
F,  F,  F,  are  2-wire  feeders,  and  the  middle  wire,  being  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  system,  is  connected  with  the 
neutral  bus-bar  at  the  generating  station  C  by  a  single 
conductor.  This  may  be  qnite  independent  of  tlie  feeders, 
as  at  (7;  or  it  may  form  part  of  one  of  them,  as  shown 
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by  the  dotted  line  C.  It  doea  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  single  balauciog  cable  would  always  suffice.  On  a  large 
network  there  would  be  several,  which  would  conveniently 
be  combined  with  the  nearest  feeders ;  so  that  some  of  the 
latter  would  be  2-wire,  and  some  3-wire. 

(c)  Where  it  is  permissible  to  earth  the  middle  wire,  a 
3-wire  network  can  be  formed  of  two  iron-lead-sheathed 
or  lead-sheathed  cables  (Fig.  361) ;  the  copper  cores  of  the 


A 

Fio.  Sai.—Kaitbed  3. 


cables  forming  the  "outers,"  and  the  two  sheathings  S,S 
the  balancing  conductor,  the  cross  section  of  the  iron  and 
lead  being  sufficient  to  make  up  for  their  low  conductivity. 
In  Fig.  301  consumer  A  is  connected  between  the  -|- 
cable  and  its  sheathing,  and  consumer  B  between  the  ~ 
cable  and  its  sheathing.  The  fact  that  the  two  sheathings 
form  practically  one  conductor,  in  connection  with  earth, 
is  indicated  by  the  earth-plate  K  A  better  arrangement 
would  consist  in  having  a  single  sheathed  cable  with  two 
cores,  as  in  Fig.  3C2. 
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The  saviDg  of  copper  on  such  a  system  would  be  a 
maKimum,  as  it  would  virtually  give  all  the  advantages  of  a 
3-wire  system,  with  2-wire  copper  feeders  and  distributors. 
It  is  essential  of  course  that  all  the  cables  should  be 
armoured,  the  armouring  of  the  feeders  acting  aa  balancing 
conductors  between  the  station  and  tlie  distributors.  One 
good  point  of  an  earthed  system,  such  as  this,  is  that  it  lends 
W\    WZ.    Nf3. 


—Multiple  Bds-Bbtb, 


itself  to  the  adoption  of  concentric  house  wiring,  which 
latter  lias  much  to  recommend  it,  but  cannot,  unfortunately, 
be  used  on  other  than  earthed  aystems  (Chap.  III.). 

Although  such  a  system  of  earthed  mains  is  an  ideal 
one  in  many  respects,  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  do 
not  permit  of  its  use  except  in  very  special  cases.  The 
system  is  employed  at  Guildford,  however,  the  distributors 
consisting  of  2-core  concentric  cables  {§  242),  the  armouring 
of  which  forms  the  neutral  conductor. 
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In  order  to  cope  the  better  with  unequal  loada,  and 
with  feeders  of  various  lengths  and  therefore  ditferent 
drops,  multiple  hus-bars  may  be  employed.  Thus  in 
Fig.  363,  A,  B,  C  are  tijree  pairs  of  bus-bars,  with  vertical 
cross-bars  at  the  middle  and  at  either  end.  The  middle 
cross-bars  are  connected  with  the  dynamos  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 ; 
and  the  end  ones  with  the  feeders  Fj,  F^,  and  Fg.  The 
feeder  bars  are  2-wire  only,  but  the  centre  portion  of  the 
lines  of  "  buses  "  ia  arranged  with  centre  or  neutral  bars,  as 


Fid.  364,— BuB-Bar  Socket  and  Plug. 


shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  these  being  connected  with  the 
middle  wires  of  the  distributing  networks  D,  J),  D,  through 
cables  N,  N.  Thus  3-wire  feeders  are  dispensed  with,  the 
possibilityofwhicliwaaexplained  in  connection  with  Fig,360. 
The  dynamo  or  feeder  bars  are  connected  with  any  pair  of 
the  buses  at  will  by  means  of  plug  switches,  the  principle 
of  which  will  be  gathered  from  Fig.  364.  Here  B  is  a 
bus-bar,  and  F  a  feeder  or  dynamo  bar  behind  it,  P  a 
contact  plug,  and  S  a  contact  socket  The  sockets  and 
plugs  are  often  threaded,  so  that  a  more  certain  contact 
between  the  bars  is  made  by  the  screwing-in  of  the  plugs. 
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In  Fig.  363  the  buses  aad  cross-bars  are  indicated  by 
single  lines  only,  and  the  small  circles  indicate  the  plug 
sockets.  The  circles  that  are  filled  in  blact  are  meant  to 
denote  that  plugs  are  inserted.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Fi  is  connected  with  the  "A"  buses,  I\  with  B,  and 
Fg  with  C.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  any  feeder  may 
easily  be  connected  with  any  pair  of  buses  at  will. 

With  regard  to  tlie  dynamos,  the  plugging  arrange- 
ments not  only  enable  any  given  machine  to  be  connected 
with  any  of  the  sets  of  buses;  but  also  on  either  the 
positive  or  negative  side  of  any  particular  set  at  will. 
Thus  referring  to  No.  1  generator  and  S  buses,  if  a  and  c 
be  plugged,  the  machine  will  be  thrown  in  on  the  -|-  side 
of  B;  but  if  b  and  d  be  plugged,  the  dynamo  will  be 
on  the  —  side.  The  illustration  shows  No,  2  and  No,  3 
machines  plugged  in  on  the  +  and  —  sides  respectively  of 
the  G  buses,  while  No.  1  is  out  of  circuit.  On  an  actual 
switchboard  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  a 
number  of  dynamos,  as  there  would  be  at  least  two 
(-f-  and  — )  for  every  set  of  buses,  and  spare  ones  besides. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  firstly,  that  the 
different  sets  of  buses  can  be  kept  at  different  pressures; 
thus  A  might  he  at  505  volts,  B  at  510  volts,  and  0  at 
520  volts.  Then  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pensating for  the  varying  drop  in  the  feeders;  the  short 
ones  being  connected  with  A,  the  longer  with  B,  and  the 
longest  with  C.  Secondly,  as  the  load  altered  on  either 
side  of  any  given  set  of  buses,  the  supply  could  be  altered 
to  cope  with  it.  Thus  suppose  that  when  A  was  fairly 
balanced,  three  machines  were  connected  on  each  side, 
i.  e.  six  in  all :  if  now  the  load  became  much  greater  on 
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combined,  with  a  great  gain  in  efficiency.  The  double- 
current  generators  described  in  §§  79  and  79a  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  examples  of  this  combined  construction ; 
for  they  will  act  as  rotary  transformers  of  these  two  clEisses 
when  driven  by  polyphase  or  direct  currents  respectively. 
Their  use  is  further  referred  toin  §§  217  and  232. 

206.  Rectifiers, — A  rectifier  is  an  appliance  for  trans- 
forming single-phase  (and  sometimes  polyphase)  alternating 
into  intermittent  direct  or  rectified  current. 

When  the  generators  in  a  central  station  are  of  the 
single-phase  alternating-current  type,  the  arc  lighting 
circuits  are  sometimes  supplied  with  rectified  current  from 
Ferranti  rectifiers,  this  being  the  special  purpose  for  which 
these  machines,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph, were  designed. 

For  very  small  currents  the  Batten  rectifier  (§  208) 
will  be  found  useful. 

The  Nodon  "valve "  (§  209)  may  be  termed  an  eledrolytie 
rectifier.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  device,  but  it  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  large  outputs. 

The  Cooker-Hewitt  rectifier  transforms  3-pliase  into 
direct  current.  It  is  marvellously  simple,  consisting 
simply  of  a  vacuum  globe  fitted  with  five  special  elec- 
trodes. At  the  time  of  writing,  the  apparatus  has  hardly 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  stage  of  existence ;  and  its 
action,  moreover,  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  simple  language. 
Consequently,  we  shall  not,  deal  further  with  it  here. 

Although,  broadly  speaking,  any  form  of  rectifier  might 
be  termed  a  transformer,  it  is  more  correctly  described  as 
a  commutating  machine  or  appliance;  the  commutation 
or  rectification  of  the  alternating  current  being  performed 
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eitlier  mechanically,  as  in  the  Ferranti  and  Battea  rec- 
ti6er3,  or  chemically,  as  in  "the  Nodon  valve. 

The  Nodon  and  Cooper- Hewitt  apparatus  are  sometimes 
termed  static  rectifiers,  as  there  are,  practically  speaking, 
no  moving  parts  in  them. 

207.  The  Ferranti  Rectifier. — This  apparatus  is 
designed  for  use  on  alternating-current  systems  where  it 
is  desired  to  avoid  the  employment  of  alternating  current 
for  the  arc  lighting.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  motor-driven  commutator  of  special  construc- 
tion, the  office  of  the  commutator  being  to  render  the 


FiQ.  338. — Rectified  Current. 

waves  of  current  unidirectional.  The  resulting  pulsating 
direct  current,  which  is  led  round  the  lamp  circuit,  and 
which  may  be  diagrammatic  ally  represented  as  in  Fig. 
338,  is  considered  to  possess  certain  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  unfluctuating  direct  current,  as  by  reason  of  its 
intermittent  character,  the  lamps  are  probably  less  liable 
to  stick  or  "  hang-up  "  as  it  ia  termed. 

Since  it  was  first  introduced,  the  Ferranti  rectifier  has 
been  improved  in  construction  from  time  to  time,  and  its 
latest  form  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  339.  In  more  precise 
langui^e  than  that  used  above,  its  action  may  be  thus 
described.  It  gives  out  to  the  arc-lighting  circuit  a 
rectified  current  which   is   kept  constant   whatever  the 
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number  of  lamps  id  circuit,  owing  to  the  rectified 
E.M.F.  varying  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  circuit: 
and  it  is  fed  at  constant  potential  with  an  alternating 


PiH.  339.— Ferranli  EecUaer. 

current,  the  strength  of  which  varies  in  sympathy  with 
the  rectified  power  given  out.  It  consists  of  three  essential 
parts : — 

a.  A  transformer   in  which  the  two  coils  into  which 
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the  secondary  winding  is  split  up  are  movable ;  their  dis- 
tance from  the  primary,  and  therefore  the  E.M,F.  induced 
in  them,  varying  so  as  to  keep  the  current  in  the  arc- 
ligliting  circuit  constant  in  spite  of  varying  resistance. 

b.  A  synchronous  alternating-current  motor,  i,  e.  one 
running  at  a  constant  speed  in  synchronism  with  the 
frequency  of  the  alternating  current  supply.     And — 

c.  A  specially  arranged  rectifying  commutator  driven  by 
the  motor. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the  transformer,  S,  S  are  the 
two  movable  secondary  coils,  and  P,  P  the  two  halves  of 
the  fixed  primary ;  a  separate  fixed  secondary  winding  being 
sandwiched  in  between  at  S.  The  current  induced  in  the 
latter  is  used  for  driving  the  motor.  The  gun-metal  frames 
supporting  S,  S  run  on  ball  bearings  carried  by  the  hori- 
zontal bar  ^;  and  these  frames  are  geared  together,  through 
the  links  Z,  L,  by  the  quadrant  pieces  Q,  Q,  and  racks  Jt,  S, 
ivhich  engage  with  a  coiTeapondiug  rack  cut  on  the  upper 
portion  of  a  counterpoise  0.  Except  for  weights  at  the 
bottom,  0  is  hollow,  and  slides  up  and  down  the  fixed  rod 
S^,  the  lower  end  of  which  carries  a  disk  closely  fitting  the 
inside  of  0,  which  is  filled  up  with  oil,  so  that  the  disk  acta 
as  a  dash-pot.  G  is  longer  than  appears  from  the  figure, 
the  lower  end  passing  beneath  the  floor.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment of  quadrants,  counterpoise,  etc.,  is  fitted  to  the  other 
side  of  the  machine.  The  three  fixed  and  the  two  moving 
coils  have  a  common  mt^etic  circuit,  which  consists  of 
two  horizontal  laminated  cores  of  circular  section  in  the 
positions  -f, -AT,  these  being  united  by  laminated  yoke- 
pieces  let  in  each  side  of  the  cast-iron  frame.  Fig.  340 
shows  one  of  the  movable  secondary  coils  in  diagram,  this 
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being  composed  of  two  inter-connected  coils  G,  C  fixed  in 
a  gun-metal  frame  F,  F;  B,  B  being  the  bearing  pieces 
wbich  run  on  the  balls.    K,  K  are  the  two  fixed  horizonta 
iron  cores  over  which 
C'andCmove.   From 
this  it  will  be  evident 
that  each  of  the  so- 
called  <ia\\%S,S,P,F, 
and  S'  (alluded  to  in 
connection  with  Fig. 
339)  really  consists  of 
two     windings,     dis- 
posed as  in  Fig.  340, 
those  of  P,  P  and  S- 
beii^  fixed,  however. 
Returning  now   to 
Fig.  339,  let  us  cod- 
sider   the    action    of 
the  movable  coils  and 
their    geariog.      The 
counterpoise  G  tends 
to  pull  down  the  quad- 
rants Q,  Q,  and  so  keep 
the   coils   S,  S    close 
alongside    the    fixed        * 
primaries  F,  P;  but  at 
times,  the  magnetic  repulsion  existing  between  P, /*  and 
S,  S  is  great  enough  to  force  the  coils  apart    The  counter- 
poise, or  rather  the  counterpoises  (for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  one  on  each  side),  are  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  maximum  number  of  arc  lamps  is  in  circuit,  the 
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secondaries  are  close  up  to  the  primaries,  and  the  maximum 
induction  takes  place  between  them.  If  any  of  the  arcs 
are  cut  out  of  circuit,  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
circuit  (of  which  the  arc  lamps,  through  the  interconnec- 
tion of  the  commutator,  form  a  part)  is  decreased,  and  the 
induced  current  momentarily  increases.  The  repulsion 
between  the  coils  then  rises  above  the  normal,  and 
becomes  great  enough  to  overcome  the  counterpoises. 
The  coils  then  move  outwards  until  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  passing  through  them  is  so  far  reduced  as  to 
keep  the  current  at  its  normal  value.  So  sensitive  is  this 
arrangement,  that  a  machine  which  at  one  moment  may 
be  supplying  40  lamps  on  a  series  circuit,  wilt  immediately 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  conditions  if  10,  20,  or  more  of 
the  lamps  be  switched  o£E  simultaneously.  Indeed,  the 
rectified -current  circuit  will  suffer  short  circuiting  with 
practically  no  increase  in  the  secondary  current,  the  coils 
immediately  opening  out  to  their  utmost  extent.^ 

In  Fig.  339,  Sw  is  a  specially  constructed  quadruple 
ivater-break  switch,  through  which  the  constant  alternating 
current  from  the  secondary  coils  S,S  passes  to  the  com- 
mutator CM.  The  construction  of  the  latter  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  341,  where  the  commutator  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  cut  across  at  one  point,  and  then 
flattened  out.  The  brushes  B,  £,  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
lamp  circuit  are  connected,  press  on  two  insulated  collector 
rings  Ji+,2i  —  ,  placed  a  few  inches  apart,   and  having 

'  It  may  be  meutioned  here  that  Messra.  Ferranti  make  a  amatatU- 
cmre'it  transformer  on  the  above  principle,  the  apparatiia  resembling 
that  in  Fig.  339,  eicept  that  there  is  no  motor  and  no  rectifying 
commutator. 
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Between   neighbouring 
pairs     of   projections 

are  two  contact  pieces 
IP,  IP,  whicb  are 
connected  together, 
but  uncoQnected  with 
P  or  P.  Between 
these  are  sets  of  in- 
sulated metal  ridges, 
R,  R,  etc.,  which  serve 
to  break  up  the  sparks 
as  the  pairs  of  second- 
ary circuit  brushes  pass 
from  P  to  IP,  IP  to 
P,  and  so  on.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  these 
brushes,  viz,  5,  ft  and 
h'lh';  the  two  sections 
S,S  of  the  second- 
ary winding  being 
connected  to  them. 
While  the  secondary 
current  is  in  one 
direction,  as  shown  by 
the  firm  arrows,  the 
two  coils  are  connected 
together  through  h,  h 
and  /  P;  and  the 
T,     n.,     ,.   . T  ■     ii        .  .  current  is  delivered  by 

Fio.  341.— RectifvingConnnutator.  •/ 

6,0    to   the  collector 
rings  E-\-  and  JS  — .  on  which  the  arc  circuit  brushes  bear. 
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As  the  commutator  segments  are  supposed  to  be  travelling 
upwards,  immediately  the  current  in  S,  S  changes  to  the 
direction  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows,  6,  h  and  &',  6'  will 
have  reached  the  dotted  positions  indicated;  so  that  the 
current,  though  reversed  in  S,  S,  will  still  flow  in  the  same 


Fio.  342.— Commutator  of  Femuiti  Rectifier, 
direction  in  the  arc  circuit.  Directly  after  this,  h,h  will 
again  be  connected  together,  and  h',  V  joined-up  to  the 
arc  circuit ;  and  so  on.  The  commutator  revolves  in 
synchronism  with  the  alternations  of  the  current  in  <S',  S,  and 
the  changes  in  the  connections  of  the  brushes  at  the  enda 
of  8,  S  change  in  step  with  the  alternations  of  the  current. 
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The  actual  commutator,  removed  from  its  shaft,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  342 ;  and  the  parta  corresponding  with  those 
in  Fig.  341  are  similarly  lettered. 

In  Fig.  339  some  of  the  commutator-brushes  can  be 
seen,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  commutator,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  touch,  is  shielded  on  one  side  by 
the  flange  s,  and  on  the  other  by  a  glass  plate  G.     M  is 
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Fig.  343. — Connections  of  Rectifier  Motor. 

the  motor,  A  an  ammeter  in  circuit  therewith,  r  a  starting 
resistance,  MS  a  multiple-way  regulating'  switch,  and  TS 
a  two-way  switch.  The  stator  of  the  motor  carries  an 
alternating  current  derived  from  the  fised  secondary  coil 
S',  different  turns  of  which  are  connected  up  to  the  etuds 
of  MS,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  adjusted  as  neces- 
sary. The  rotor  ia  fed  with  rectified  current  through 
a   simple   low-pressure   commutator   at   L'.     The   motor 
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connections  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  343.  Here  S  is  the  fixed 
secondary  coil  of  the  transformer,  tappings  from  which  are 
led  to  the  multiple-way  switch  MS.  S  is  the  stator  wind- 
ing, a  few  volts  being  taken  off  at  X  X  for  the  rotor  winding 
It,  which  is  connected  with  the  commutator  L'.  TS  is  the 
two-way  switch,  which  la  moved  to  the  right  for  starting, 
therehy  sending  the  current  through  the  resistance  r ;  and 
to  the  left  when  speed  has  been  got  up,  r  being  thereby  cut 


Fio.  344,— Batten  Rectifier  (Qen.  Blec.  Co.). 

out.  A  is  the  ammeter,  and  /  a  fuse.  If  the  connections  be 
traced  out,  it  will  be  seen  that  B  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  that  portion  of  S  between  X  X.  On  starting,  the  full 
voltage  on  S  is  applied  to  2i  through  r,  but  when  syn- 
chronous speed  is  attained,  and  TS  is  moved  to  the  left, 
the  volts  between  X  X  are  tapped  for  It,  and  r  is  cut  out. 

208,  The  Batten  Rectifier.- — This  apparatus  is  illus- 
trated in  perspective  in  Fig.  341  and  diagrammatically  in 
Fig,  345.  It  is  useful  for  small  and  occasional  work  where 
direct  current  is  required  but  only  an  alternating  supply 
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is  available.  For  instance,  it  may  be  employed  for  charg- 
ing small  accumulators,  exciting  spark  coils,  driving  small 
motors,  performing  electrolytic  work  on  a  limited  scale, 
and  so  forth. 


Fio.  345.— Diagram  of  Batten  Beetifier. 


The  diagram  of  the  instrument  should  be  compared 
with  the  figure  of  the  actual  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a 
step-down  static  transformer  T,  by  means  of  which  the 
circuit  pressure  is  reduced  to  about  50  volts;  and  a 
polaiized  relay  R,  the  contact  tongue  C^  of  which  moves  to 
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one  side  or  the  other  in  sympathy  with  the  alternations  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  winding  P;  the  secondary  cur- 
rent induced  in  the  winding  S  being  tliereby  rendered 
unidirectional  in  the  outer  circuit.  T',  T'  are  the  main 
terminals,  which  are  connected  to  the  alternating  current 
supply  through  the  wires  W.  The  lamps  at  the  back  of 
Fig.  344  are  used  as  resistances  in  the  primary  circuit,  the 
reduction  of  the  voltage  already  alluded  to  being  effected  by 
this  means.     These  may  be  inserted  say  at  L  in  Fig.  S45. 

In  charging  accumulators  or  similar  work  where  a  low 
pressure  is  wanted,  a  lamp  (or  lamps)  is  also  connected  in 
the  secondary  circuit.  Fig.  345  shows  this,  SB  being  a 
secondary  battery,  and  L',L'  the  lamp  resistances  in  series 
therewith.  The  accumulator,  be  it  noted,  has  one  end  of 
the  secondary  S  connected  to  its  middle.  Thus  the  alter- 
nating current  leaving  the  transformer  by  the  wire  1, 
passes  by  the  flexible  connection  2  to  the  vibrating  con- 
tact tongue  G  of  the  relay ;  the  latter  causing  the  currents 
in  either  direction  to  flow  through  the  two  halves  h  and  h' 
of  the  battery  respectively,  whence  the  current  re-enters 
the  secondary  of  the  transformer  by  the  wire  3. 

The  soft  iron  core  of  the  relay  is  in  two  halves  S',  S", 
and  the  armature  A  carrying  C,  vibrates  between  their 
polar  extremities.  M,  M  are  two  permanent  magnets  with 
their  like  poles  together  at  the  centre  <X  where  A  is  pivoted. 
Supposing  these  poles  are  north  as  indicated,  the  ex- 
tremities of  A  will  be  south.  The  south  ends  of  M,  M 
being  in  juxtaposition  with  the  centres  of  the  soft  iron 
cores  iS",  5"  will  render  their  extremities  facing  the  ends  of 
A  of  north  polarity.  The  windings  on  5",  S  are  connected 
in  series  with  each  other,  and  in  shunt  with  P  across  the 
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main  termiDals  T\  T'.  Then  because  of  the  polarization 
of  A  and  S,  S,  the  former  will  vibrate  rapidly  in  sympathy 
with  the  alterniitions  of  the  current.  .AT  is  a  condenser 
shunted  by  a  lamp  resistance  U',  this  being  found  to 
improve  the  working  of  R. 

209.  The  Nodon  "Valve,"  or 
Electrolytic  Rectifiee.  —  Tliis 
apparatus,  the  invention  of  M. 
Nodon,  and  peculiarly  named  by 
him  the  ehet-rit  valve,  is  better 
termed  an  electrolytic  rectifier,  the 
alternating  current  being  rendered 
unidirectional  by  the  action  of 
electrolysis. 

The  appaiatus  is  generally  com- 
posed of  four  electrolytic  cells  of 
the  construction  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  346.  Here  T  is  a  contain- 
ing vessel  of  iron,  open  at  the  top, 
where  an  external  rim  r  allows  of 
itssuspension  in  a  wooden  frame  W. 
Passing  through  a  rabber  plug  P  • 
at  the  bottom,  is  a  hollow  rod  R 
of  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  aluminium, 
carrying  a  terminal  T  at  its  outer  and  lower  extremity. 
Another  terminal  T  is  affixed  to  V. 

The  electrolyte  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monium phosphate,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  when 
the  current  flows  or  tends  to  flow  from  iJ  to  F",  a  highly 
resisting  film,  suflScient  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  current, 
is  instantly  formed  on  it     When,  however,  the  pressure  ia 
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in  the  reverse  direction,  tlie  film  immediately  dissolves  and 
allows  the  current  to  pass.  This  film  is  of  complicated 
composition,  which  we  need  not  consider,  the  main  thing 
to  remember  being 
that  such  a  cell  will 
allow  a  current  to 
pass  through  it  in 
one  direction  only, 
viz.  from  the  iron  to 
the  alloy  rod. 

A  complete  rectifier 
generally  consists  of 
four  such  cells  con- 
nected up,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  Fig. 
347,  with  their  poles 
ill  opposition;  the 
short  thick  Hues  re- 
presenting the  iron  of 
the  containing  vessels, 
and  the  long  thin 
ones  the  alloy  rods, 
T,T  are  the  alter- 
nating-current supply 
terminals,  C  a  chok- 
ing coil  or  a  rheostat 
for  adjusting  the 
pressure  of  the  supply,  and  T+  and  T—  the  terminals 
from  which  the  rectified  current  is  taken,  a  motor  M  being 
shown  connecteil  thereto  in  this  instance. 

The  effect  of  so  joining  up  the  cells  is  that  when  a 


Fig.  34T.— Disgram  of  Nodon  Eeiti 
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current  impulse  tends  to  flow  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
main  terminal,  it  has  to  pass  through  the  top  right-hand 
cell,  then  vid,  T+  and  T—  and  the  bottom  left-hand  cell  to 
the  bottom  wire  ;  the  top  lell-hand  and  bottom  right-hand 
cells  obstructing  the  current  in  this  direction.      When, 
however,  the  current  re- 
verses  and   flow3  from 
the  bottom   to  the  top 
terminal,     it     does     so 
through     the     bottom 
right-hand  and  top  left- 
hand  cells  tiid  T+  and 
T—.     The  directions  of 
the  downward  and  up- 
ward   currents   are  re- 
spectively shown  by  the 
firm  and  dotted  arrows  ; 
and    it    should  he   par- 
ticularly   noticed     tliat 
both  flow  from  T+  to 
T—.      When     no    ap-     r 
paratus     is     connected 
between  these  terminals, 
there  will  be  no  current 
through    the    rectifier ; 
but   the  terminals  will 
be  maintained  at  a  -|-  and  —  potential  respectively,  ready 
to  give  current  directly  anything  is  joined  across. 

Fig.  347a  shows  a  complete  rectifier,  the  part  protruding 
at  the  top  conaiatiug  of  insulating  sleeves,  which  may  be 
slipped  more  or  less  over  the  alloy  rods,  so  as  to  regulate 
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the  output  of  the  cell.     When  such  sleeves  are  employed, 
the  choker  or  rheostat  G  (Fig.  347)  is  not  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XVr.— QUESTIONS. 
lit  anatcering  these  questwna,  give  sketchei  v^ierever  poiaible. 

*].  What  are  tranaformers,  and  what  are  Ihey  for  ?    [Prel.  1895.] 

*2.  Oivt  sketches  showing  diagram  niatically,  and  explain  the 
diflerence  between,  st«p<up  and  step-down  transrormers. 

*3.  State  concisely  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  induction 
coil  and  a  step-xip  transformer,  both  as  regards  construction  and 
action. 

4.  The  current  from  an  alternatiug  current  dynamo  ia  sent  through 
a  coil  of  wti-e:  another  closed  coil  of  wire  is  brought  near  it  and 
becomes  very  hot ;  what  is  the  reaaon  for  this )     [Ord.  1890.] 

6.  Explain  clearly  why  it  is  that  an  alternating  current  in  a  coil 
induces  an  alternating  current  in  a  neighbouring  coil. 

*6.  If  the  primary  of  a  tranHformer  is  connected  up  to  an  alter- 
nating supply  of  suitable  frequency  and  voltage,  only  a  very  small 
current  will  pass  as  long  as  the  secondary  circuit  is  open,  but  if  the 
primary  were  connected  up  to  a  continuous  supply  of  the  same 
voltage,  a  very  laige  current  wonH  pass,  and  the  winding  would  be 
burnt  out,  whether  the  aecondary  were  open  or  closed.  How  would 
you  explain  this  1  Would  any  action  take  place  in  the  Beoondary 
winding  in  the  second  case?  if  so,  when,  and  why}     [Prel,  1902.] 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  converter  or  tfans/ormer  ?  Sketch  the 
details  of  any  well-known  form.     [Ord.  1890.] 

8.  What  is  meant  by  sayir^  that  a  certain  transformer  has  an 
efficiency  of  98  per  cent.  ? 

9.  What  thickness  of  sheet-iron  would  you  use  (1)  in  direct- 
current  armaturea,  (2)  in  alternators,  (3)  in  transformers  T  How 
are  the  sheets  cut  up  into  pieces  of  the  right  size  and  shape,  and 
how  are  the  pieces  then  dealt  with  for  the  building  up  of  a  core  t 
[Ord.  1898.] 
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one  side,  a  seventh  machine  could  be  plugged  in  on  that 
side. 

224.  Three-wire  Distribution  with  Batteries. — (a) 
Fig.  365  illustrates  one  method  of  usiog  a  secondary  battery 
for  balancing  the  two  sides  of  a  3-wire  system.  The 
2-pole  bus-bars,  into  which  one  or  more  dynamos  feed 


FiQ.  385.— Three-wire  DUtributiou  with  Batteries. 

as  required,  are  connected  with  two-way  switches  T,  T,  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  joined  up  direct  either  to  the 
outers,  or  to  the  ends  of  a  battery  B.  At  these  ends 
multiple-way  charge  and  discharge  switches  S,  S,  S",  S'  form 
tlie  connection  with  both  the  generator  and  outside 
circuits,  the  centre  of  the  battery  being  connected  straight 
up  to  the  middle  wire.     The  above  may  form  the  only 
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connection  with  the  distributing  network  D :  or  F/  F 
may  be  regarded  as  one  set  of  feeders,  otiier  batteries  and 
feeders  being  connected  to  the  bus-bars  through  other 
pairs  of  mains  M,  M. 

Tlie  2-way  and  multiple-way  switches  give  a  variety  of 
coDnections.     If  the  bus-bars   be   connected  directly  to 


Fio.  366.— Tbree-wire  DigtributioD  witb  Batleriea. 

F,  F,  the  full  P.D.  is  thrown  thereon.  Then  the  battery 
will  receive  charging  current  through  the  switches  iS",^; 
but  it  cannot  be  of  very  material  use  in  adjusting  the  total 
P.D.  between  the  outers.  The  P.D.  between  either  outer 
and  the  inner,  however,  may  to  some  extent  be  adjusted 
by  (ST,  jS°.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bus-bars  are 
connected  direct  to  the  battery  through  T,  T;   the  P.D. 
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between  the  two  outers,  as  well  as  that  between  either 
outer  and  the  inner,  may  be  altered  considerably. 

A  great  advantage  of  this,  and  of  most  other  battery 
systems,  is  that  at  times  of  light  load,  the  dynamos  may  be 
"  shut  dowD,"  and  the  supply  given  wholly  by  the  battery. 

(b)  A  simpler  but  leas  efficient  method  of  using  a 
balancing  battery  is  depicted  in  Fig.  366.  Here  the  station 
bus-bars  are  connected  permanently  to  the  outer  feeders 
F,  F,  and  through  multiple-way  switches  S,  S,  with  the 
ends  of  the  battery  B :  the  balancing  or  third  wire  feeder 
/  being  joined-up  to  the  centre  of  the  battery,  through 
another  multiple  switch  jS".  The  bus-bar  pressure  is 
adjusted  to  the  exact  value  required  by  the  outers,  allow- 
ance of  course  being  made  for  drop;  and  the  switch  S" 
permits  of  the  varying  demand  on  either  side  being 
balanced  to  a  nicety.  Thus,  if  the  loads  ou  both  aides  of 
/  were  equal,  the  number  of  cells  on  either  side  would 
also  be  equal.  If,  however,  there  were  a  greater  load  on 
the  positive  than  on  the  negative  side,  S"  would  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  on  the 
+  side,  to  meet  the  greater  fall  of  pressure  there  con- 
sequent on  the  increased  current.  The  switches  S,  S 
enable  the  number  of  cells  under  charge  to  be  altered ; 
and  when  the  load  is  being  run  off  the  cells  alone,  the 
P.D.  on  the  outer  feeders  may  be  adjusted  by  their  means. 

(c)  Instead  of  having  three  regulating  switches,  the 
battery  may  be  split  in  the  middle,  when  two  switches  will 
suffice;  bothof  these  being  connected  to  the  middle  wire,  in 
the  way  depicted  in  Fig.  367.  It  should  be  clear  that  this 
arrangement  is  just  as  "  flesible  "  in  regard  to  its  regulating 
capabilities  as  that  in  Fig.  366.     Its  advantages  are  that 
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the  two  switches  or  regulators  may  be  fixed  close  together 
on  the  switch-board,  there  beiiig  no  P.D.  betweeo  them; 
and  that  the  cost  of  a  third  switch  is  saved. 

When  batteries  are  used  without  charging  boosters,  as 
in  the  above  three  cases,  the;  are  often  referred  to  as 
floating  iatteries, 

225.  Three-wire  Distribution  with  Equalizers  or 
Balancers. — An  egwa/izw  or  bakcncer,  sometimes  called 
also  a  motor  compensator,  is  simply  a  motor-dynamo  or 
direct-current  transformer  applied  to  the  special  purpose 
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of  3-wire  distribution.  The  principles  of  motor  dynamos 
were  explained  in  §§  202  and  203,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  sets  of  armature  coils  may  be  wound 
either  on  separate  cores  or  on  a  common  core.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  such  machines  may  be  applied  in 
3-wire  distribution  work. 

In  Fig.  368,  (?,  (7  are  the  commutators  of  the  two 
distinct  sets  of  coils  wound  on  the  armature  A,  the  field  F 
of  which  may  be  connected  across  the  mains  .M"-!-  and  Jlf  — , 
coming  from  the  station  bus-bars.  These  mains  are  joined- 
up   with    the   outer   distributing   mains  D+  and  D  ~, 
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and  with  one  brush  of  each  commutator ;  the  other  brushes 
being  coupled  together,  and  to  the  balancing  distributor  d. 
When  the  loads  on  the  two  aides  are  equal,  the  pressures 
between  B  +  and  d,  and  between  d  and  D  —  will  like- 
wise be  equal.  Under  these  conditions,  a  small  current, 
as  indicated  by  the  firm  arrows,  will  flow  from  M  +  toM  ~ 
through  C  and  C;  and  the  machine  will  rotate,  its  two 
windings  acting  together  like  those  of  two  motors  in  series. 


*-D+ 


SalancBC  or  Eqialixe. 


If  the  load  on  the  +  side  preponderate,  the  P.D.  at  0 
will  fall  below  that  at  C.  The  coils  connected  with  C 
will  then  act  as  a  motor  armature,  and  will  drive  the 
windings  connected  with  C,  generating  volts  therein, 
these  Tolts  making  up  the  deficit  of  (or  "  boosting  up  ")  the 
pressure  between  I)  +  and  d.  If  the  overload  be  on  the 
—  side,  C  will  become  the  motor  end  and  C  the  dynamo 
end.  If  the  reader  think  of  a  balancer  in  which  the 
armatures  are  quite  separate,  as  in  Fig.  370,  instead  of 
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together  as  in  Fig.  368,  it  may  assist  liino  in  understanding 
its  action  in  this  case. 

Another  but  cruder  way  of  explaining  the  action  of  tlie 
balancer  is  as  follows.  When  balance  exists,  no  current 
traverses  d;  and  that  flowing  from  the  +  to  the  —  main 
through  C  and  C,  as  indicated  by  the  firm  arrows,  will 
simply  act  motorwise  in  both  armature  windings.  If, 
now,  an  overload  exist  on  the  negative  side,  extra  current 
will  be  drawn  from  M  +  through  C  and  along  d,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  arrows.  This  extra  current,  in  passing 
through  C's  armature,  will  drive  it  faster  as  a  motor,  and 
C  will  in  consequence  give  out  volts  to  make  up  for  the 
deficit  in  pressure  between  d  and  D—.  When  the  P.Ds. 
on  the  two  sides  of  (?  are  i^ain  equal,  both  sides  of  the 
balancer  will  act  motorwise  as  before. 

The  power  absorbed  by  the  balancer  is  a  minimum 
when  the  loads  on  both  sides  of  the  system  are  most 
nearly  equal.  Although  it  is  connected  across  the  outers, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  windings,  when 
acting  motorwise,  generate  a  counter  E.M.F.;  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  current  through  the  machine 
low. 

If  the  balancer  were  situated  in  the  generating  station, 
M  +  and  M  —  would  be  the  bus-bars,  and  D  +,  d,  and 
B—  the  distributing  mains :  and  any  required  number  of 
balancers  could  be  so  connected  to  the  buses.  This  arrange- 
ment is  generally  used,  however,  when  the  balancer  is  placed 
at  a  sub-station;  in  which  case  M  +  and  M—  become 
the  ends  of  a  2-wire  feeder  from  the  generating  centre. 

Although  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  specify  that  no 
greater  pressure  than  250  volts  shall  be  introduced  into 
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any  consumer's  premises  between  any  pair  of  terminals; 
on  a  3-wire  system  at  400  to  500  volts,  all  three  wires 
may  be  led  into  the  building  if  tbey  are  branched  off  to 
2-wire  main  distribation  boards  well  separated  from  each 
other.  It  may  happen,  in  course  of  years,  that  we  shall 
get  distribution  with,  say,  1000  volts  between  the  outers, 
and  500  volts  between  each  outer  and  the  neutral  wire. 
Then  a  supply  might  be  led  into  a  street  box  at  500  volts, 
and  transformed  into  a  secondary  3-wire  supply  by  meana 
of  a  balancer  as  in  Fig.  368;  the  two  secondary  wires  on 
each  aide,  formed  by  "forking"  or  splitting  the  neutral 
wire,  being  led  to  250-volt  distribution  boxes,  and  neigh- 
bouring groups  of  consumers  supplied  therefrom.  Or  in 
the  case  of  a  large  consumer,  the  balancer  might  be  placed 
adjacent  to  bis  premises,  and  the  3-wire  secondaries  led  to 
two  well- separated  distribution  boards,  as  above  described. 

226.  Thbee-wire  Distribdtion  with  Balancer  ahd 
Baiteries,- — If,  when  the  balancer  is  situated  at  the 
generating  station,  feeders  instead  of  distributors  were 
connected  thereto,  the  working  would  not  be  satisfactory. 
In  such  a  case,  a  battery  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  equalizer,  in  one  of  the  two  ways  mentioned  below. 

In  Fig.  369,^  £!  is  the  equalizer  or  balancer,  which  is 
connected  through  the  multiple-way  switches  Sis',  with  the 
two  ends  of  the  battery  Ba;  the  mid  points  of  the  balancer 
and  of  the  battery  being  connected  together,  and  with  the 
third-wire  or  neutral  feeder  T  at  X.  Other  multiple-way 
switches  S",  S,  connect  the  battery  with  the  bus-bars  B,  B, 
and  with  the  outer  feeders  F -\-  and  F ~.     The  pressure 

'  One  of  the  battery  c«nnectians  has  inadvertently  been  left  out  of 
the  figure. 
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between  the  outers  is  equal  to  that  between  the  bus-bat's, 
but  the  proportion  on  either  side  of  T  is  regulated  by  the 
switches.  Thus  by  moving  S  and  8'  {in  the  upper  half 
of  the  figure)  ia  the  opposite  directions  indicated  by  the 
two  arrows,  the  P.D.  between  ^'4-  and  T  is  increased, 
and  vice  vf.rsd.  With  any  given  position  of  the  switches 
S,S,  and  ^,S,  the  conditions  in  the  circuit  are  these  : — A 
current  is  continually  flowing  through  the  armature  wind- 


Fio.  369.— Three- wice  Diatribntion  with  Battery  and  Balancer 

ings  of  the  balancer,  but  when  the  P.D.  between  each 
pair  of  brushes  is  the  same,  botb  windings  act  motorwise. 
If  the  load  increase  (and  the  P.D.  drop)  on  one  side, 
that  side  will  generate  volts  and  add  them  to  the  circuit, 
the  raachine  being  driven  by  the  excess  volts  on  the  other 
side.  The  advanti^es  of  this  ai'rangement,  which  should 
be  compared  with  that  in  Fig.  365,  are  that  the  balaocer 
supplies  most  of  the  third  wire  current,  and  that  the 
battery  may  consequently  be  composed  of  cells  of  small 
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capacity.    The  "  off"  stops  enable  the  balancer  to  be  thrown 
out  at  times  of  light  load. 

A  simpler  way  of  arrangiQg  an  equalizer  and  a  battery, 
in  which  the  latter  need  only  consist  of  a  few  cells,  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  370.  In  this  method,  however,  because  of 
the  small  number  of  cells,  the  battery  cannot  act  as  the 
source  of  supply  at  times  of  light  load.  £  is  the  equaUzer, 
this  being  shown  with  two  separate  armature  cores  for  the 
sake  of  variation.   There  are  three  multiple-way  switches ; 
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Fia.  370. — Three-wire  Distributjon  with  Battery  aud  Balancer. 


two,  S^  and  £^,  being  joined  up  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
equalizer,  and  the  third,  N,  with  the  neutral  wire.  All 
three  are  connected  up  to  the  same  cells,  there  being  two, 
four,  six,  or  more  cells  between  each  switch  contact, 
according  to  the  gradations  of  voltage  required.  The 
pressure  on  the  outer  feeders  F,  F  is  always  that  of  the 
bus-bars  B,  B ;  but  the  proportion  on  either  side  of  the 
neutral  wire  JV^  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  three  switches, 
but  more  particularly  by  N;  S,  and  E^  regulating  the 
charging  of  the  cells.    If  all  three  switches  should  happen 
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to  be  on  corresponding  contacts,  as  in  the  figure,  the  battery 
is  out  of  action,  and  the  arrangement  becomes  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  368.  In  fact  the  metliod  may  be 
regarded  as  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  latter  figure, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  variable  number  of  cells  at  the 
junction  J.  These  cells  serve  to  introduce  extra  counter 
E.M.F,  in  the  balancer  circuit,  and  so  reduce  the  curreot 
through  it ;  the  action  of  the  balancer  being  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

In  Figa.  369  and  370  we  have  represented  the  connec- 
tions of  the  battery  and  balancer  in  as  simple  a  ntanner  as 
possible,  and  have  said  nothing  about  boosters.  In  §  237 
will  be  found  a  more  complete  digram  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  connectioDS  at  a  direct-current  station,  a 
balancer-booster  combination  being  there  employed. 

227,  The  Chelmsford  Reversible  Booster. — la 
§  181  the  action  of  an  ordinary  battery -charging  booster 
was  described,  and  it  was  there  explained  that  the  sole 
function  of  such  is  to  boost-up  the  bus-bar  pressure,  and 
enable  the  battery  to  be  charged.  A  reversihle  booster  not 
only  does  this,  but  also  boosts-up  tlie  battery  pressure  when 
it  is  discharging,  setting  itself  automatically  to  the  per- 
formance of  either  duty  as  the  conditions  necessitate.  In 
§  237  a  nOD-automatic  reversible  booster  is  described. 

A  simple  diagram  of  one  automatic  arrangement,  known 
as  the  Chelmsford  or  Crompton  Reversible  Booster,  is 
given  in  Fig.  371.  Here  £,  B  are  the  bus-bars,  and  ff,  G 
the  generators.  Jf  is  a  shunt-wound  (and  therefore  con- 
atant-speed)  motor  connected  across  the  bus-bars,  and 
driving  the  booster  F.  The  latter  has  two  sets  of  exciting 
coils,  e  and  e',  connected  in  opposition ;  e  forming  a  shunt 
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across  the  battery  £",  and  e'  carrying  a  part  of  the  main 
current.  The  rheostat  Ji,  by  means  of  which  more  or  leas 
of  the  main  current  may  be  shunted  away  from  e',  enables 
the  relation  between  e'  and  e  to  be  adjusted,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cells  and  of  the  main  circuit. 

When  the  generators  are  working  on  their  normal  out- 
side load,  the  shunt  and  series  exciting  coils  of  B'  are 
equal  in  effect ;  so  that  no  field  is  set  up,  and  no  pressure 
generated  by  the  booster.  Then  the  battery  simply  "  floats 
on "  the  line,  it  neither   charging   nor   discharging.     If 


FlO.  371.— Tho  "  ChelmBford  "  KeTersible  Booster. 


the  external  load,  and  consequently  the  current  passing 
through  e'  increase,  the  field  due  to  e'  will  more  than 
counterbalance  that  due  to  e;  so  causing  B'  to  generate 
pressure,  in  proportion  to  the  field,  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  battery,  which  will  thereupon  dischai^e  and 
supply  the  current  required  for  the  extra  load.  When 
the  load  decreases,  the  excitation  due  to  e  will  preponderate 
over  that  due  to  e' ;  and  B'  will  then  work  in  opposition  to 
the  battery,  its  counter  E.M.F.  enabling  the  bus-bar  pres- 
sure to  send  a  charging  current  through  the  battery.     As 
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already  mentioned,  the  relation  of  e  to  e'  is  governed  by  R. 
Thus  if  it  be  found,  after  a  few  days'  working,  that  the  cells 
do  not  get  auffieient  charging ;  the  resistance  at  R  must  be 
decreased,  so  as  to  bring  e  into  action  more  often  and  witli 
greater  effect ;  and  mce  versd. 

One  obvious  advantage  possessed  by  this  arrangement 


is  that  no  regulating  cells  or  switches  are  required  in  the 
battery  circuit,  ao  that  a  less  number  of  cells  is  necessary. 
Furthermore,  the  load  on  the  generators  is  kept  fairly 
constant,  the  battery  being  discharged  only  at  times  of 
heavy  load,  and  charged  during  periods  of  light  load. 
This  arrangement  may  be  used   to   feed  a  three-wire 
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system  by  inserting  a  balancer  at  Ba,  this  acting  as 
previously  explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  368. 

228.  The  Hiohfield  Reversible  Booster. — This 
automatic  arrangement  (Fig.  372)  is  an  improvement  on 
that  just  described,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

B,  B  are  the  bus-bars,  and  G,  G  the  generators.  The 
booster  device  consists  of  three  machines,  a  motor  M, 
booster  B",  and  "  opposer  "  or  booster  exciter  H,  The  booster 
shunt  field  coil  S  is  connected  in  series  with  E,  which  pro- 
vides the  exciting  current  for  the  former,  and  the  two  are 
joined-up  to  the  ends  of  the  battery  BA.  The  number  of 
cells  in  the  battery  must  be  such  that  at  the  normal  P.D. 
per  cell  (2  volts),  its  total  P.D.  shall  be  equal  to  that 
between  the  bus-bars.  But  if  the  battery  is  never  required 
to  be  connected  to  the  circuit  without  the  booster,  the 
number  of  cells  may  be  less  than  this.  The  exciter  is 
shunt-wound,  and  a  rheostat  B  enables  its  excitation  to  be 
adjusted,  in  case  its  pressure  should  vary  owing  to  the 
beating-up  of  the  machine  after  being  in  use  for  some  hours. 
The  motor  is  also  shunt-wound,  and  is  connected  across 
the  bus-hars ;  its  circuit  including  a  starter  and  regulating 
resistance,  which,  however,  are  omitted  from  the  figure. 

The  booster  armature  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
battery,  so  that  all  the  battery  current,  whether  it  be  on 
charge  or  discharge,  passes  through  it,  A  double-pole 
throw-over  switch  TOS  enables  the  booster  to  be  cut  out, 
as  at  night-time,  when  the  battery  may  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  load  by  itself. 

Id  addition  to  the  shunt-winding  mentioned  above,  the 
booster  has  also  a  series  vrinding  Se,  through  which  passes 
a  fraction  of  the  main  current  flowing  into  the  +  feeder  ; 
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this  fraction  being  determined  by  the  position  of  the  slider 
on  the  diverting  rheostat  D,  which  corresponds  with  B  in 
Fig.  371.  The  winding  5'^  gives  a  slight  boost  in  the  dis- 
charge direction,  but  this  is  only  appreciable  when  an  extra 
heavy  current  is  flowing  to  the  feeder.  Thus  its  purpose 
is  to  assist  the  discharge  when  the  load  becomes  very  great. 

The  motor  drives  the  booster  and  exciter  at  a  constant 
speed,  and  the  latter  gives  a  constant  pressure  equal  to  the 
normal  line  pressure.  As  long  as  the  battery  and  exciter 
pressures  are  equal,  there  will  be  no  current  in  S,  and  con- 
sequently no  boost :  but  directly  the  battery  pressure  falls 
below  that  of  the  exciter,  the  latter  acts  as  a  generator, 
supplying  current  through  S  to  the  battery,  and  causing 
the  booster  to  give  a  pressure  exactly  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  exciter  and  battery  pressures.  The 
current  supplied  in  this  way  by  the  exciter  to  the  battery 
never  exceeds  about  five  amperes,  and  thus  plays  no 
appreciable  part  in  the  charging  of  the  battery. 

When  the  battery  pressure  rises  above  that  of  the 
exciter,  a  current  fi-om  the  battery  will  flow  through  the 
exciting  coil  S  of  the  booster,  reversing  its  polarity ;  and 
also  through  the  exciter  £1,  which  will  now  I'nn  as  a  motor. 
The  boost  of  B"  will  then  again  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  exciter  and  battery  pressures,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Suppose  the  load  on  the  line  is  a  heavy,  but  decreasing 
one,  and  that  the  battery  is  on  discharge.  As  the  load 
and  the  discharge  decrease,  so  causing  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  drop  of  volts  in  the  battery,  the  terminal 
pressure  of  the  latter  rises.  If  the  booster  were  short- 
circuited,  the  bus-bar  pressure  would  rise  with  the  battery 
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pressure ;  but  with  the  arrangement  above  described,  the 
increase  in  the  battery  volts  decreases  the  current  flowing 
from  the  exciter  E  through  the  shunt-field,  S,  of  the 
booster;  thus  decreasing  the  booster- pressure,  and  tending 
to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  on  the  bus-bars.  When 
the  load  has  so  far  decreased  that  the  battery  pressure  has 
risen  to  equality  with  the  exciter  pressure,  the  battery 
is  neither  charging  nor  dischai^ing.  Then,  if  the  load 
farther  decrease,  the  line  pressure  rises,  since  the  output 
(volts  P.D.  X  amperes)  of  the  generators  remains  the 
same :  and  when  it  has  risen  slightly  above  the  normal,  and 
so  above  the  battery  pressure,  a  charging  current  flows 
through  the  battery,  raising  still  further  the  pressure  of 
the  latter,  so  that  it  now  exceeds  the  exciter  pressure. 
The  battery  therefore  sends  a  current  through  the  exciter 
circuit,  thus  reversing  the  polarity  and  consequently  the 
pressure  of  the  booster,  which  now  opposes  the  battery 
pressure,  and  assists  the  line  pressure  in  charging  the 
battery,  thus  restoring  the  former  to  its  normal  voltage. 
It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  tendency  of  the  arrangement  is 
to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  on  the  bus -bars,  and  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  ordinary  motor-booster  {§  181), 

A  numerical  example  will  complete  the  explanation. 
Suppose  that  the  normal  bus-bar  pressure  is  500  volts,  and 
that  the  battery  consists  of  240  cells,  which  are  dischai^ng 
auch  a  current  to  the  bus-bars  that  the  battery  pressure 
has  fallen  to  480  volts.  The  pressure  required  from  the 
boosts'  will  then  be  20  volts.  As  the  boost  always  equals 
the  difference  between  the  battery  and  the  exciter  pres- 
sures (the   latter,  be   it  remembered,  being   the  normaJ 
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line  pressure),  the  boost  obtained  will  be  20  volts.  Should 
the  battery  pressure  fall  to,  say,  460  volta,  the  booster 
pressure  would  be  40  volts.     Similarly,  if  the  battery  be 


irrsngeJ  for  Traction 

oharirin''  at  a  pressure  of  550  volts,  the  boost  will  be  50 
volts  in  the  contrary  direction,  i.  e.  the  difference  between 
the  exciter  and  battery  pressures. 
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The    Highfield 

Booster  was  primarily 
<i]e signed  fur  use  in 
connection  with  trac- 
tion work,  such  as 
tramways,  where  the 
load  is  subject  to  very 
heavy  fluctuations. 
But  ib  is  also  emi- 
nently suitable  for 
lighting  work,  and 
Fig.  372  allows  the 
outers  of  a  set  of  3- 
wire  mains  joined-up 
with  the  bus  -  bars ; 
the  middle  wire  being 
connected  through  a 
balancer  Bal,  as  ex- 
plained in  comiectioii 
with  Fig.  368. 

Fig.  373  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the 
boosting  apparatus  for 
traction  work.  Here 
G,  G  are  the  generators, 
B,  B  the  bus-bars,  Ba 
the  battery,  M  the 
motor,  E  the  exciter, 
B  the  booster,  and  1) 
the  diverting  rheostat. 
It  will  be  noticed  that 
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in  this  case  S  is  compouud-wound,  and  M  differentially 
wound,  the  speed  of  the  latter  being  thereby  kept  more 
constant.  The  booster  Jf  also  has  an  additional  winding, 
W,  in  series  with  the  armature;  the  function  of  this  being 
to  compensate  for  armature  reaction.  T  is  the  trolley 
wire,  E  the  rails,  and  C  a  car  on  the  lino.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  —  pole  of  the  system  is  connected  to  the 
rails,  i.  6.  to  earth ;  this  being  the  usual  practice,  as  the 
effect  of  electrolysis  is  thereby  minimized. 

Fig.  373a  illustrates  an  actual  motor- booster-exciter 
combination.  The  motor  with  its  starting-switch  and 
resistance  is  in  the  centre,  the  large  machine  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  common  shaft  being  the  booster,  and,  the 
small  one  at  the  left-hand  end,  the  exciter. 

The  field-magnets  of  a  reversible  booster  must  be 
laminated,  in  order  that — when  the  magnetizing  current  in 
the  shunt  winding  is  reversed,  on  changing  over  from 
charge  to  discharge,  or  vice  versd — the  change  of  polarity 
may  take  place  rapidly. 

228a.  Theee-wire  System  with  Single  and  Double 
Dynamos  and  Single  Booster. — When  the  3-wire 
system  was  first  introduced,  double  or  ttoin  dynamos  were 
invariably  employed ;  these  being  connected  between  three 
bus-bai'B  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  359.  Then  came  the 
multiple  bus-bar  method  (Fig.  363),  which  enabled  some  of 
the  dynamos  to  be  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  system  to 
the  other,  as  the  load  varied  on  either  side.  This  method 
was  later  superseded  by  the  battery  regulating  systems 
(Figs.  365 — 367),  io  which  the  middle  wire  is  connected 
to  the  battery  alone,  and  only  2-pole  genemtor  bus-bars 
are  necessary.     The  advent  of  the  balancer  (Fig.  368),  and 
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of  the  booster  (Fig.  298),  still  further  modified  matters ;  and 
most  direct- current  systems  now  embody  either  a  balancer, 
balancer-booster,  or  reversible  booster  combination,  in  con- 
junction with  a  battery;  as  per  Figs.  369  to  373  and  390. 
Fig.  373b  represents  an  arrangement  recently  intro- 
duced at  the  Rathmines  Station,  in  which,  with  the  object 
of  dispensing  with  a  balancer,  twin  dynamos  are  once  more 
used.  These  are  shown  at  T  S,  and  are  connected  up 
between  the  outer  bus-bara,  B  £,  and  the  middle  bar,  M'. 
One,  two,  or  more   sets   of  these    do'ible   dynamos   are 


FiQ.  373B.-Thi 


installed  to  cope  with  any  possible  inequality  in  the 
demand  ;  the  rest  of  the  generating  plant  being  made  up 
of  single  generators,  G,  6,  which  are  coupled  to  the  outer 
bus-bars  only. 

The  battery  is  permanently  connected  to  the  outers,  and 
through  regulating  switches  R,  R  to  the  middle  bar.  The 
advantage  of  thus  placing  the  regulators  on  the  middle  wire, 
is  that  the  leakage  from  one  set  of  battery  connections  to 
the  other,  and  from  both  seta  to  earth,  is  thereby  minimized ; 
as  then  the  P.Da  between  these  connections  and  earth  are 
□ot  more  than  a  few  volts. 
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Other  regulating  switches  £',  B'  connect  a.  booster  B"  to 
the  same  cells. 

By  means  of  S,  R  the  pressures  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
battery,  and  consequently  also  the  P.Ds.  between  the 
middle  and  outer  mains,  may  be  kept  constant.  The 
booster  5'  is  driven  by  a  shunt-wound  motor  M,  the 
terminals  of  which  may  be  connected  to  either  side  of  the 
system  by  means  of  the  change-over  switch  COS.  This 
enables  the  balancing  to  be  assisted  by  putting  the  motor 
on  to  that  side  which  is  more  lightly  loaded. 

When  charging  is  taking  place,  the  booster  is  ia  aeries 
with  the  two  sets  of  cells,  its  function  being  to  assist  the 
bus-bar  pressure  in  charging  the  battery.  An  incidental 
advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that  only  one  booster  is 
necessary,  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
charging  cells  on  a  3-wire  system  (Fig.  390).  The  field- 
coils  of  the  generators  and  booster  have  been  left  out  in 
order  to  simplify  the  diagram. 

The  working  of  the  arrangemeat  is  as  follows.  When 
the  battery  ia  charged,  the  booster  is  cut  out  of  circuit, 
and  the  balance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  system  is 
maintained,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  by  manipulating 
the  switches  M,  M.  As  the  cells  become  discharged,  more 
and  more  of  them  are  thrown  into  circuit  by  means  of  .ff,-B, 
to  maintain  the  pressure,  until  virtually  all  are  in  use. 

Suppose  it  be  now  necessary  to  charge  the  cells,  the 
load  must  first  be  taken  off  the  batteries  by  starting-up 
another  generator  (or  generators),  and  switching  it  on  to 
the  bus- bars.  Then,  to  commence  the  charging,  the 
motor  M  is  first  started,  and  the  excitation  of  .ff*  so  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  its  field  circuit,  that  the 
booster  voltage  is  equal  to  that  across  the  contacts  of  K,S!, 
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SO  that,  before  swituliing-io  at  S,  the  two  pressui-es  are 
equal.  This  initial  adjustment  ensures  that  the  closing  of 
S  shall  produce  no  disturbance  of  the  potentials  throughout 
the  system.  The  booster  is  then  switched  on  to  the  end 
cells,  and  its  P.D.  increased  (by  strengthening  its  field) 
until  the  required  boost  is  obtained ;  the  E.M.F.  of  ^ 
acting  against  or  cancelling  some  of  that  of  the  battery, 
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Flu.  373c.—  Booster  and  Regulating  Cells. 

and  thus  allowing  the  constant  bus-bar  P.D,   to  send  a 
charging  current  through  the  battery. 

As  the  end  cells  require  but  little  charging,  it  soon 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  out  one  by  one  by  means 
of  Ji'ilf;  the  booster  E.M.F.  being  correspondingly  regu- 
lated to  keep  the  charging  current  at  its  correct  value. 
Balance  is  maintained  by  H,  E  as  before,  but  it  is  import- 
ant that  certain  relations  between  the  positions  of  Ii,Ii  and 
.Sf,  ff  be  observed.  Referring  to  Fig.  373c,  which  shows 
the  battery,  switches,  and  booster  on  a  larger  scale;  it  will 
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be  evident  that,  with  K,  K  on,  say,  atops  3, 3,  as  depicted,  if 
B,  R  were  put  on  these  same  contacts,  ^  would  be  short- 
circuited;  and  would  be  more  so  if  K,B!  were  on  higher 
contacts,  such  as  7,  7,  or  8,  8,  as  the  cells  would  assist. 
Again  if  ^,  ^  be  only  a  few  contacts  higher  than  if,  K,  the 
tendency  will  still  be  to  short-circuit  S.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  relative  positions  of  the  charge  and  discharge  switches 
should  be  sucli  that  tlie  E.M.F.  of  the  booster  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  P.D.  across  the  cells  in  circuit  between  U 
and  S  on  each  side.  Then  there  will  be  no  "  short-circuit 
current,"  If  the 
charging  currents 
through  the  two  sets 
of  cells  be  unequal, 
the  excess  current  on 
the  one  side  will  flow 
throughthedischarge 
switch  on  that  side 
to  the  neutral  wire. 

229.  The  Five- 
wire  System. —  In 
this  system  the  main  distributors  consist  of  five  con- 
ductors ;  two  large  outers,  and  three  intermediate  cables. 
The  only  place  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  country  is  at 
Manchester,  where  it  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  the 
100-voIt  lamp.  Now-a-days,  when  consumers  may  be 
supplied  at  240  or  even  250  volt?,  the  necessity  for  the 
system — with  its  attendant  complications — is  considerably 
lessened;  3-wire  distribution  at  present  voltages  being 
more  economical. 

At  Manchester,  the  pressure  between  the  outers  is  400 
volts,  thus  giving  100  volts  between  each  pair  of  adjacent 
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conductors.  For  lighting,  consumers  are  supplied  at  either 
100  or  200  volte  as  at  A  and  B  respectively  (Fig.  374); 
and  for  power  purposes  at  300  or  400  volts,  as  at  (7  and 
D  respectively.  The  5-wire  network  is  confined  to  the 
central  pait  of  the  city,  the  remaining  area  being  served 
from  a  3-wire  network  with  400  volts  between  the  outers. 
Both  networks  arc  fed  with  direct  current.  There  are 
three  generating  stations,  two  low-pressure  ones  in  the 
city  itself,  these  feeding  direct  into  the  networks;  and  one 
high-pressure  station  on  the  outskirts, where 3-pliase  current 
at  6500  volts  is  generated.  This  high-pressure  current  is 
"stepped  down"  in  pressure  at  various  sub-stations  by 
means  of  static  transformers,  and  is  then  converted  into 
direct  current  hy  means  of  rotary  transformers. 

To  derive  the  fullest  advantage  from  a  5-wire  system, 
the  pressure  between  the  outers  might  be  1000  volts, 
so  giving  250  volts  between  adjacent  conductors.  This, 
however, would  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  insulation. 

Five-wire  distributors  may  he  supplied  from  2-wire 
feeders,  the  balance  at  the  feeding  points  being  maintained 
by  means  of  motor-generators,  or  batteries,  or  both ;  in 
ways  kindred  to  those  diagrammed  in  Figs.  365  to  370. 

230,  SUMMAKY  OF  DlREOT-SUPPLY  SYSTEMS, — Nearly  all 
the  above-mentioned  systems  may  be  described  aa  direct- 
supply  ones,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  trans- 
formers are  employed  to  reduce  the  pressure  at  sub- 
stations, or  at  feeding  points.  With  the  exception  of  the 
2-wire  networks.  Figs.  349,  351,  and  353  to  357,  which 
might  be  fed,  though  without  advantage,  by  means  of  low- 
pressure  alternators;  the  methods  illustrated  are  clearly 
only  available  for  use  with  direct  currents.     In  all  direct- 
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current  sjstema,  with  or  without  balancers,  if  the  demand 
for  current  be  not  too  great,  secondary  batteries  may  be  used 
for  supply  during  light  load,  these  being  connected  across 
the  bus-bars  at  the  central  station,  or  placed  in  £ub-stationp. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  complete 
arrangements  and  connections  at  the  generating  station. 
These  naturally  are  of  a  most  diversified  and  complicated 
character,  and  conld  not  possibly  be  enlarged  upon  herein. 
However,  some  idea  of  sucli  may  be  gathered  from  §§  237 
to  239,  where  typical  direct-  and  alternating-current  gener- 
ating systems  are  described, 

The  reader  who  desires  fuller  information  on  the  matters 
mentioDed  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this 
chapter,  should  consult  Gay  and  Yeaman'a  Central  Station 
Electricity  Supply  (Whittaker),  to  which  work  the  Author 
i3  indebted  for  much  information. 

231.  Transformer  Systems  of  Supply. — These,  as 
explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  those  systems  in 
which  the  supply  is  reduced  in  pressure  on  its  way  from 
the  generating  station  to  tlie  consumers.  They  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
current  generated,  and  the  character  of  that  supplied  to 
the  consumer.     Thus : — 


CURRENT  OENERATEO. 

CURRENT  DELIVERED  TO  CONSUMER. 

(«)  Direct. 

Direct. 

(6)  Monophaae. 

Direct, 

Monophase, 

{(i)  Polyphase. 

Direct. 

(e)   Polyphase. 

Monophase 

(/)  Polyphaae. 

Polyphase. 

The  principles  of  direct-  and  alternating-current  trai 
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formers  were  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  before  this,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  again.  Sometimes  the 
current  generated  at  the  central  station  is  "stepped-up" 
to  an  extra  high  pressure  before  being  sent  through  the 
mains;  in  which  case  it  ia  often  "stepped-tlown"  twice 
before  reaching  the  consumer,  once,  say,  at  a  sub-statiou, 
and  once  at  the  feeding  points.  Such  might  be  the 
arrangement  when  the  generating  station  was  many  miles 
distant  from  the  city  or  town  supplied. 

As  explained  in  §§  215  and  216,  where  large  areas  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  supply  must  necessarily  be  generated  at 


FiQ.  375.— Dired-Current  Motor-Gene 


high  pressure,  ^nd  generally  therefore  in  the  form  of  alter- 
nating current.  As  regards  the  consumer,  however,  it  is 
preferable  that  the  current  supplied  should  be  direct,  as 
arc-lighting  is  then  more  satisfactory,  small  motors  can  be 
more  easily  managed,  and  electrolytic  worh  and  the  charging 
of  secondary  cells  are  rendered  possible  without  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  private  alternating- to-direct  transformer. 
232.  General  Desckiption  of  Tbansformer  Systems. 
— In  Fig.  375,  S  B  are  the  bus-bars  at  the  generating 
station, and  to  these  high-pressure  direct-eurreat  machines 
are  connected  in  parallel.  From  jBjB  a  number  of  2-wire 
mains',   such   as   M,  radiate ;   these   terminating  at  sub- 
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statioDs  or  feeder  points,  at  each  of  which  is  placed  a 
motor  generator  MG.  The  low-pressure  side  of  MCf  may 
feed  into  a  simple  2-wire  distributing  network ;  or  into  a 
3-wire  one  with  a  balancer,  as  at  i>.  The  pressure  on  the 
high-tension  mains  J/  may  be  from  1000  to  2000  volts; 
while  with  3-wire  distribution,  that  on  the  low-tension 
feetlers  .F  would  be  from  400  to  500  volts.  This  is  case 
(«),  as  tabulated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

In  case  (b)  monophase  alternatocs  would  feed  into  B  B, 
and  M&  would  consist  of  a  single-phase  motor  coupled  to 
a  direct-current  generator. 


Fid.  376.— SiDgle-ph&ae  Static  TrftcsfomuDg  SUtiou. 

Fig.  376  shows  the  condition  of  things  for  case  (c). 
Here  the  generators  are  single-phase  alternators,  and  the 
transformers  T,  T,  T  are  static  ones,  their  secondaries 
feeding  into  a  2-  or  3-wire  network  N.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  the  figure.  This  transformer  system  is 
the  one  that  is  at  present  moat  extensively  used.  In 
practice,  a  number  of  pairs  of  feeders  would  radiate  from 
the  bus-bars  B,  B.  Instead  of  one  large  transformer  at  the 
sub-station  S,  it  is  safer  to  use  a  "  bank  "  of  two  or  more 
connected  in  parallel,  as  shown.  Then  the  failure  of  one 
would  not  affect  the  supply,  presuming  the  others  were 
not  overloaded. 

(Case  d.)    What  may  be  termed  the  most  modern  system 
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for  transinlssioii  over  long  dist^auces,  is  that  in  which  a 
high-prf  asure  polyphase  current  is  sent  from  the  distant 
generating  station  G  (Fig.  377)  to  the  sub-station  S.  Here 
a  polyphase  motor  is  coupled  to  a  direct-current  generator, 
which  feeils  into  a  2-  or  3-wire  network,  the  latter  having 
a  balancer  B.   Or  the  motor  might  be  coupled,  by  means  of 

S 
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Fio.  377. — Polyphase  Motor-Geocratoi;  Truuformiiig  SUtiim. 

shafting  and  belting,  to  two  or  more  machines  feeding  into 
distributor  bus-bars;  these  raaehinea  being  switched  in  or 
out,  ooa  by  one,  according  to  the  demand. 

With  extra  high  pressure  the  polyphase  current  would  be 
"  stepped  down  "  by  a  static  transformer  at  the  sub-slation, 


3 


JEH 


and  then  passed  through  a  rotary  converter,  for  transform- 
ation into  direct  current.  Such  a  machine  differs  from 
a  motor  generator,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  335,  in  that 
the  windings  are  on  a  common  core.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  mentioned  in  §§  70a  and  205,  such  a  machine  is 
identical  in  construction  with  the  double-current  generators 
described  in  Chap.  XII,     Tlie  arrangement  ia  illustrated 
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in  Fig.  378,  where  G  is  the  three-phase  generator,  T  the 
transformer,  RC  the  rotary  converter,  and  D  the  dis- 
tributing mains  or  feeders. 

In  the  exceptional  case  (e),  a  polyphase  motor  would 
drive  a  single-phase  alternator  at  the  Eub-station.  In  case 
(/),  either  rotary  or  static  transformers  could  be  used. 

233.  Alternating -Current  System  with  Street 
Transformers. — On  purely  alternating-curi'ent  systems  it 
ia  a  very  common  practice  to  run  two  sets  of  mains  (high 


FiQ.  379. — Altcmating-Curreat  High  aad  Low  Tensiou  Haiiis. 

and  low  pressure)  aide  by  side  through  the  principal 
streets,  the  low-pressure  mains  branching  off  where  re- 
quired down  side-streets.  The  primary  or  high-pressure 
mains  are  supplied  from  the  generating  or  sub-station  (as 
the  case  may  be)  at  about  2000  volts;  and  at  various  points 
static  transformers  are  placed  in  "  street  boxes  "  or  "  street 
pits,"  these  feeding  into  the  low-tension  distiibutors  (or 
secondary  mains)  at  210  volts  or  so. 

In  Fig.  370,  /f,  II,  H  are  the  high-tension  mains',  T,  T,  T 
the  tmnsformers,  and  L,  L,  L'  the  low-tenfion  distributors. 
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Tlie  latter  would  not  form  one  interconnected  network 
when  the  demand  was  scattered,  but  would  be  put  down 
in  independent  sections  wherever  required,  as  at  Z'.  In 
any  given  section,  as  L  L,  additional  transformers  could 
be  inserted  as  the  demand  increased,  and  the  equality  of 
pressure  thereby  maintained. 

On  a  very  large  system,  the  high-tension  mains  could 
be  supplied  from  the  sub-station  S  (Fig.  376),  this  in  its 
turn  deriving  energy  from  the  generating  station  at  a  still 
higher  pressure,  aay  5000  to  10,000  volts. 

In   certain   instances   it       

may  be  necessary  to  place    ^ J 

transformers  in  consumers'  r 

houses.     Tliis  is  only  done  L 

in  the  case  of  scattered  or  , 

outlying  consumers,  as  the  SnTSTTmnmi^ 

use    of    any    considerable  B 

number      of      small     trans-  FiO,  380.— SUUc  Balancer. 

formers  on  a  system  is  not 

only  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  entails  a 
continual  extra  waste  of  energy,  due  to  the  mt^netizing 
currents  taken  by  the  transformers  at  no  load. 

When  transformers  are  placed  on  private  premises,  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  t^ainst  the  possibility  of  any 
dangerous  leakage  between  the  primary  and  secondary. 
This  may  be  effected  by  attaching  an  earthing  device 
to  the  secondary  (Chap.  II.),  or  by  constructing  the  trans- 
former with  a  metallic  shield  between  the  two  windings, 
this  shield  being  earth-connected.  An  objection  to  the  latter 
method  is  that  there  is  a  risk  of  fire  if  an  earth  fault  occur 
at  any  point  in  the   house  wires;   siace  any  accidental 
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connection  between  tlie  secondary  and  the  metallic  shield 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  second  fault,  and  leakage  would 
take  place  between  the  two  faults  thus  produced.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  aa  in  the  first  method,  the  secondary 
and  the  lamp  wires  attached  thereto  be  more  securely 
insulated  from  earth,  faults  must  arise  at  two  places  therein 
before  serious  leakage  can  take  place. 

234.  Three-wire  Distribution  with  Static  Trans- 
formers—In  Fig.  376   it  wa^  shown   that  3-wire   dis- 
^  tributors     couH 

J  8TBEET    MAIN.     480  VOLTS. '     be  dedved  from 

2- wire  step-down 
transformers  at  a 
sub  -  station  or 
feeder  point,  by 
leading  con- 
ductors away 
from  the  middle 
points  of  the 
secondary  windings,  and  connecting  these  to  a  neutral  wire. 
SoHialled  transformers  in  which  both  primary  and  second- 
ary have  an  equal  number  of  turns,  are  useful  in  main- 
taining the  balance  at  any  point  on  a  3-wire  network. 
Thus  in  Fig.  380,  If  is  the  part  of  the  network  (assumably 
at  some  distance  from  a  feeder  point),  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  secure  better  balance.  To  effect  this,  the  two  windings, 
A  and  S,  of  the  transformer  are  joined  together  at  one 
end,  and  connected  as  shown  to  the  distribution  mains. 
As  described  on  the  next  page,  the  supply  from  2-wire 
mains  may  be  utilized  for  a  3-wire  network  by  using  a 
similar  device.     Or,  on  the  other  baud,  a  group  of  lamps 
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may  be  run  at  half  or  double  the  voltage  that  exists  on 
the  mains  from  which  the  energy  is  derived. 

Such  "one  to  one"  transformers,  as  they  are  sometimes 
designated,  to  denote  that  the  two  sets  of  windings  have 
an  equal  number  of  turn?,  are  not  -transformers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  neither  the  pressure  nor  the 
character  of  the  current  is  changed. 

Fig.  381  shows  how  a  3-wire  distributor  can  be  evolved 
from  a  2-wire  or  feeder  main,  without  any  sbepping-down   . 
of  the  voltage.     The  two  windings  A  and  B  are  connected 


STREET  MAIN.    : 
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FiQ.  382.— Auto-TranB former.  Fio.  383.— Aato-TcBnaformer. 

in  series  across  the  ends  of  the  feeder,  or  across  the  2-wire 
mains  (as  is  the  case  in  the  figure),  and  the  middle  point 
forms  the  point  of  connection  of  the  neutral  wire.  Used 
in  the  fasliion,  or  for  the  purpose  shown  in  Fig.  380,  the 
device  is  conveniently  termed  a  compensating  or  halandng 
coil,  or  a  static  balancer.  It  will  keep  the  pressure  on  each 
side  quite  equal,  in  spite  of  great  inequalities  of  load. 
The  arrangement  seen  in  Fig.  383  is  merely  an  extension 
of  that  depicted  in  Fig.  381. 

When  connected  as  in  Fig.  382,  the  apparatus  becomes 
an  anto-transforrtier,  the  coil  A  acting  inductively  on 
B,  and  inducing  a  pressure  therein  equal  to  its  own. 
This  induced  pressure  is  added  to  that  already  on  the 
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circuit,  50  that  the  consumer's  supply  pressure  is  double 
that  on  the  maina  On  the  other  hand,  by  connecting  the 
coils  as  in  Fig,  383,  the  consumer's  pressure  is  reduced  to 
half  that  on  the  mains.  In  this  case,  as  A  and  £  are  in 
series  across  the  mains,  the  I*.D,  at  the  terminalaof  either  is 
half  that  of  the  mains ;  both  the  coils  acting  as  "  chokers  " 
when  the  consumer's  circuits  are  open.  When  lamps,  etc., 
are  "on,"  a  portion  of  the  current  flowing  through  them  is 
derived  directly  from  the  mains,  and  the  remainder  from 
B,  on  which  A  acts  inductively.    This  arrangement  is  thus 


L  L 

FiQ.  364.— street  Arc  Lamp  Circuit 

in  the  nature  of  a  choker  and  auto-transformer  combined. 
The  action  of  these  devices,  which,  by  the  way,  are  only 
used  as  adjuncts  to  an  alternating  system  of  supply,  is 
also  referred  to  in  Chap.  I. 

235.  Street  Lighting. — The  lighting  of  main  streets 
is  usually  effected  by  means  of  arc  lamps,  and  that  of 
by-streeta  with  glow  lamps.  The  latter  are  connected  in 
parallel  across  the  distribution  mains,  and  no  special 
arrangements  are  necessary.  With  arc  lamps,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  different  ways  of  laying  out 
the  circuits,  the  more  modern  of  which  will  now  be 
described. 
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The  most  simple  way  of  connecting  the  arc  lamps  is  to 
join  them  up  in  series  groups  across  the  outers  of  the  street 
distribution  mains,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3S4,  which  shows 
one  group  of  five  lamps  L,  L,  etc.,  and  the  first  lamp  of  a 
neighbouring  group.  The  number  of  lamps  that  can  be 
put  in  any  one  group  depends  firstly  on  the  pressure 
between  the  mains,  secondly  on  the  character  of  the 
current  (direct  or  alternating),  and  lastly  on  whether  the 
lamps  are  of  the  enclosed  or  open  type  (Chap.  I.).  Such 
groups  are  switched  on  and  off  by  means  of  switches  S,  S, 
necessitating  the  perambulation  of  the  district  by  a  lamp- 


switcher.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  arrange  for  the 
operation  of  these  switches  by  special  apparatus  controlled 
from  the  central  station.' 

Another  way  (Fig.  385)  is  to  run  the  circuits  straight 
from  the  bus-bars  in  the  generating  station,  this  giving 
direct  control  over  the  lamps.  When  the  generating 
system  is  a  high-tension  one  with  2000  volts  or  so  between 
the  buses,  each  circuit  may  comprise  a  large  number  of 
lamps.  In  the  figure,  B,  B  are  the  station  bus-bars,  and 
L,  L,  L  the  lamps,  two  circuits  being  shown.  Such  circuits 
may  also  be  connected  up  to  the  bus-bars  in  sub-stations, 
'  Aa  in  the  "  Selector  System,"  for  exomple. 
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and  operated  therefrom ;  this  being  more  frequently  the 
case,  as  the  aub-stationa  are  of  course  usually  nearer  to  the 
centres  of  demand  than  the  generating  station.  In  the 
case  of  a  direct-current  system,  the  current  through  the 
lamps  is  regulated  by  a  suitable  adjustable  resistance. 
With  alternating  currents,  a  choking  coil  (|  50)  is 
employed  to  the  same  end. 

When  the  system  is   an   alternating-current  one,  and 


To    LAMP    Circuits 


FlQ.  386. — OoDDectioa  of  Ace  Lamp  Circuita  h>  Fei 


alternating-current  lamps  are  objected  to,  the  current 
supply  may  be  made  unidirectional  by  means  of  Ferranti 
rectifiers,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  §  207. 
Fig.  386  shows  the  disposition  of  the  circuita,  etc.  The 
rectifiers  R,  R,  R  are  connected  in  parallel  to  a  distribution 
bos  .B  (containing  switches  aud  fuses);  this,  in  its  turn, 
being  connected  with  the  station  bua-bara.  Each  rectifier 
supplies  its  own  series  group  of  lamps. 

When  alternating-current  lamps  are  used,  they  may  be 
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inserted  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  step-down  transformers 
connected  across  either  the  distributing  or  the  feeder  mains. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  usual  to  run  only  one  or  two  lamps 
in  each  circuit,  as  in  Fig.  387;  while  in  the  second,  a  group 
of  lamps  may  be  connected  either  in  series  or  in  parallel  to 
the  transformer,  as  at  .d  and  £  respectively  in  Fig.  388. 


g  ®CH)®B 


Fig.  38T.— Street  An  Lamp  Circuit.        Fro.  384.— Street  Are  Lamp  Ciieuita. 


The  last  system  to  be  illustiuted  is  that  in  which  a  pair 
of  high-pressure  mains  is  led  round  the  district,  and  each 
lamp  derives  its  supply  from  a  separate  transformer  con- 
nected across  the  mains,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  389. 

236.  Supply  of  Poweh 
FOR    Tramway    and      _ 
Railway     Working. —      I  ?      I 

Power  for  electric  tram-      t_Q_OQQQQ-)        lOOOOOOj 
way  working   is  usually 


oi   \smmi 


way  working   is  usually       ,--^  QQQ^      jr\SiQSin 
generated  by  plant  quite     ®  I      '?' 

separate  from  that  which      „ „.     .  .     ,        ^.     -. 

•^    ,.  ,.  ,  FiQ,  389.— street  Arc  Lamp  Circuits. 

supplies  current  tor  the 

lighting  of  a  town,  the  feeding  and  distribution  mains 
also  being  quite  distinct.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
earthed  "  return  "  of  a  tramway  system  could  not,  in  most 
cases,  be  included  in  a  lighting  system. 

The  feeder  mains  for  a  tramway  system  would  have  to 
be  separate  even  if  it  were  considered  preferable  to  deiive 
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the  supply  from  the  lighting  generators;  otherwise  the 
large  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  load  on  the  tramway 
circuit  would  cause  corresponding  and  serioua  fluctuations 
in  pressure  at  the  lamps.  The  greater  the  number  of  cars 
iu  operation,  however,  the  less  are  the  percentage  fluctua- 
tions in  the  load.  Siill,  with  even  a  large  number  of  cars 
running,  there  may  be  suddeu  jumps  in  the  demand  of 
several  hundreds  of  amperes.  Iu  other  words,  loads 
amounting  to  as  much  as  100  or  200  horse-power  are 
thrown  on  or  oflT  the  generating  plant  without  a  moment's 
notice.  Hence  generators  for  traction  purposes,  and  the 
engines  that  drive  them,  have  to  be  specially  strongly 
built  to  enable  them  to  withstand  such  sudden  strains. 
The  latter  however  may  be  minimized  by  the  use  of 
storage  batteries  to  cope  with  the  heavy  demand ;  these 
providing  a  steady  and  economical  load  for  the  generators, 
and  reducing  the  necessity  for  stand-by  plant.  The  High- 
field  reversible  booster  (§  228)  was  primarily  designed  for 
traction  stations. 

The  methods  of  running  electric  trams  were  described 
in  §  129,  and  it  was  there  mentioned  that  the  battery- 
car  system  had  too  many  drawbacks  to  permit  of  its 
use.  So  great  are  these  drawbacks,  that  they  outweigh 
the  obvious  advantages  attending  the  absence  of  a  feeding 
and  distributing  network,  and  of  overhead  or  underground 
contact  gear. 

Referring  to  the  other  systems  mentioned  in  §  129, 
whether  the  conductor  with  which  the  cars  make  sliding 
or  rolling  contact  be  placed  overhead  or  underground, 
the  feeder  system  may  be  the  same.  In  all  cases  direct 
current  is  used,  and  the  usual  working  pressure  is  500 
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volta ;  but  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  generat- 
,iug  and  distributing  systems  may  be  arranged. 

When  the  generatiiig  station  ia  near  the  line,  the  supply 
may  be  taken  direct  (i.e.  without  transforming  down) 
through  a  number  of  feeders  to  various  points  along  the 
lines  of  route,  these  feeders  charging  the  trolley  or  under- 
ground conductors,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the 
generating  station  is  some  distance  away,  the  energy  is 
generated  at  high  pressure,  and  transformed  down  at 
sub-stations.  When  this  latter  system  is  adopted,  polyphase 
generators  may  be  employed,  and  poly  phase -to-direct- 
current  rotary  transformers  connected  at  the  ends  of  the 
high-tension  feeders.  From  each  sub-station,  one  or  more 
low-tension  feeders  would  run  to  the  trolley  or  under- 
ground conductors.  The  current,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  motors,  and  on  to  the  rails,  travels  through 
earthed  return  cables  back  to  the  sub-stations. 

In  electric  railway  work  the  arrangements  are  much  the 
same,  except  that  in  place  of  the  trolley  or  undei^round 
wire,  an  insulated  conductor  of  copper  or  steel  (called  the 
third  rail)  is  placed  between,  or  at  the  side  of,  the  rails  on 
which  the  trains  run ;  the  latter  taking  current  from  this 
rail  by  means  of  a  sliding  contact.  Here  £^ain  the  usual 
working  pressure  is  500  volts. 

237.  Typical  Direct-Cuhbent  Station. — It  will  be 
evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  in  the  drawing  up  of 
any  scheme  for  electricity  generation  and  distribution  for  a 
given  town  or  district,  the  engineer  has  the  choice  of 
numerous  different  systems.  And  any  given"  outline  system 
may  be  modified,  as  regards  details,  in  a  great  number  of 
different  ways.     In  fact  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a 
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standard  ayslem.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  switching 
and  regulating  gear,  aod  of  measuring  instruments,  the  main 
switchboard  for  any  given  system  may  also  be  arranged 
in  very  many  ways.  It  must  suffice  then  if  we  give 
diagrams  showing  the  principal  connections  in  typical 
low- tension  direct-  and  single-  and  polyphase-current 
stations  respectively,  the  latter  being  dealt  with  in  the 
two  next  paragraphs. 

Fig.  390  gives  a  diagram  of  the  chief  switchboard  and 
other  connections  in  a  direct-cuneut  generating  station 
feeding  direct  (i.e.  without  transforming)  into  a  S-wire 
network ;  a  secondary  battery  with  balancers  and  boosters 
forming  part  of  the  system.  The  diagram,  which  is  at 
first  sight  a  little  complicated,  should  be  studied  care- 
fully, when  its  details  will  become  clearer.  To  prevent 
it  being  too  involved,  no  voltmeter  connectious  are  shown. 
In  reality  there  would  be  almost  as  many  voltmeters  as 
ammeters :  some  to  show  the  P.D.  at  the  generator, 
balancer,  and  booster  terminals;  others  to  indicate  the 
pressure  between  the  -|-  and  —  bars,  or  between  each  outer 
and  the  middle  bus-bar,  as  well  as  the  battery  pressure,or  the 
difference  between  the  battery  and  the  bus-bar  pressures; 
and  yet  others  connected  by  pilot  wires  with  the  far  ends 
of  each  pair  of  feeders. 

Dy,  Ih)  are  two  of  the  dynamos,  and  F,  F  their  field 
coils,  the  latter  being  connected  through  rheostats  R,  R 
with  their  respective  dynamo  terminals,  B,  R  enable  the 
excitation  of  the  dynamos,  and  consequently  their  terminal 
P.D.,  to  be  varied  at  will,  as  described  in  §  11.  The  leads 
from  the  generators  pass  on  either  side  to  the  vertical 
bars,   B,  D,  I/,  I/,    on    the    plug    switchboard ;    reverse- 
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current  cut-outs,  RCC,  and  main  switches  MS,  being 
included  ia  the  leads  on  one  side;  and  ammeters  A,  and 
fuses  F  on  the  other.  A  in  either  case  indicates  the 
current  token  from  its  macliine,  and  F  prevents  too  much 
being  drawn  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  P.D. 
of  a  dynamo  fall  below  that  on  the  bus-bars,  current 
will  tend  to  run  back  through  it;  but  before  this  can 
occur,  RO 0  opens  the  circuit.  The  construction  and 
action  of  a  reverse-current  cut-out  was  fully  described  in 
Chap.  II.  Any  number  of  dynamos  would  be  connected 
in  like  manner,  each  extra  machine  installed  being  joined 
up  to  its  own  pair  of  bars. 

Side  by  side  with  these  dynamo  bars  are  the  feeder  bars 
^'[^'i,  F.^F^,F^F^,  the  ends  of  the  feeders  being  connected 
thereto  through  fuses  F  and  ammeters  A'.  F^  F^  are 
one  pair  of  feeders,  F^  F^  another  pair,  and  so  on.  Spare 
dynamo  and  feeder  bars  would  be  mounted  on  the  switch- 
board to  provide  for  extensions.  Duplex  fuses  and  a 
change-over  (or  two-way)  switch  are  inserted  in  each 
feeder,  so  that  should  a  fuse  blow,  the  supply  is  only 
momentarily  interrupted.  Thus,  referring  to  the  -|-  feeders, 
on  the  right-band  side  of  the  figure,  if  fuse  /  gave  way 
the  two-way  switch  T  WS  would  immediately  be  put  over 
so  as  to  throw  the  spare  fuse/'  in  circuit,  a  new  fuse  being 
then  fitted  at  /.  Instead  of  these  fuses,  excess-current 
circuit- breakers  (or  magnetic  cut-outs)  are  more  con- 
venient, as,  being  usually  in  the  form  of  a  switch,  they 
can  easily  and  quickly  be  replaced  in  the  "  on  "  position.^ 
They  are  much  more  expensive  than  fuses  however.  Some 
forms  of  these  are  illustrated  in  Chap.  II, 

The  tniddle-v'ire  cables  of  the  system  are  connected  lo 
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the  middle  wire  bar  jtf  WB;  and  the  latter,  through  an 
ammeter^,  is  contiected  with  the  centre  of  the  secondary- 
battery  SB,  and  vid  MWC (middle  wire  conductor)  with 
the  rheostats  ^,  ^,  and  SB,  the  functions  of  which  will 
be  described  presently. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  baliincing  current 
required  ou  one  sitJe  or  the  otlier  of  the  system,  and  so 
keeping  the  pressures  equal;  and  for  lielpinj  to  charge 
the  cells  by  adding  to  the  dynamo  E.M.F.,  or  for  adding 
E.M.F,  to  the  cells  when  the  latter  are  discharging,  the 
combined  balancer  arid  hoosicr  set  denoted  by  BS,  BL,  BL, 
BS  is  employed.  This  machine  consists  virtually  of  four 
dynamos  coupled  together;  the  two  inner  ones  BL,  BL 
acting  as  a  balancer,  and  the  end  ones  B  S,BS  as  boosters, 
the  latter  being  driven  by  the  former  as  the  fuur  arma- 
tures are  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  An  actual  machine 
of  this  description  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  337,  and  such  is 
generally  termed  a  balancer-booster.  The  diagram  shows 
only  the  commutators  and  field  coils  of  the  various  machines, 
the  coils  being  drawn  at  the  side  of  each  commutator.  The 
fact  that  the  machines  are  rigidly  connected  together  is 
denoted  by  the  double  dotted  line,  wliich  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  shaft. 

The  main  balaocer  circuit  is  denoted  by  the  lines 
5,  B,  B,  B,  At  each  side  it  terminates  (through  an 
ammeter -^)  in  a  lower  horizontal  bar,  these  being  generally 
at  the  back  of  the  switch-board  slate,  and  therefore  shown 
dotted.  To  these  bars  are  also  connected  the  +  and  — 
'ends  of  the  batt«ry  respectively,  vid  the  battery -regulat- 
ing switches  BBS,  BBS,  ammeters  A,A,&nd  two-way 
switches  T,  T.     The   battery-regulating    switches  enable 
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the  number  of  cells  in  circuit  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
wire  to  be  altered  at  will. 

Besides  the  battery  and  balancer  bar,  there  is  a  second 
horizontal  bar  on  each  side;  and  either  of  these  may  be 
connected  by  means  of  plugs  (similar  to  that  in  Fig.  364) 
with  any  of  the  vertical  feeder  or  dynamo  bars  as  required. 
This  arrangement  of  bars  enables  the  feeders  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  dynamos  alone,  to  the  battery  alone,  or  to 
both;  the  latter  being  the  normal  state  of  things.  Or 
some  of  the  feeders  may  be  connected  to,  say,  one  dynamo 
alone,  and  some  to  the  battery  and  the  other  dynamo. 
Or  while  one  dynamo  is  supplying  all  the  feeders,  the 
other  may  be  charging  the  battery. 

Between  tho  two  balancer  armatures  is  connected  the 
balancer  starting  switch  £SS,  which,  in  the  firm  line  or 
starting  position,  puts  in  all  its  resistance  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  balancer  circuit  and  their  point  of  con- 
nection with  MWC  at  the  centre  of  the  switch.  In 
gtarting  -  up  the  balancer,  the  resistance  is  gradually 
awitched  out,  and  when  the  arm  reaches  the  dotted 
position  a  there  is  none  at  all  in  circuit.  Presuming  the 
loads  on  the  two  sides  are  equal,  the  balancer  runs  as 
two  motors  in  series.  The  balancer  exciting  coils  are 
connected -in  series  across  the  outer  bus-bars,  through  a 
stepped  resistance  SB,  the  contact  arm  of  which  is  joined 
up  to  the  end  of  MW  U.  The  field  coils  of  armatum  No.  1 
are  in  shunt  to  the  armature  No.  2,  and  those  of  armature 
No.  2  in  shunt  to  armature  No.  1. 

As  before  stated,  when  balance  exists  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  system,  each  balancer  armature  runs  as 
a   motor,  and    their  combined   work   consists   merely  in 
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driving  the  boosters  at  each  end  of  the  common  shaft. 
Suppose  now  the  positive  side  become  more  heavily 
loaded  than  the  negative  side,  the  P.  D.  on  the  positive 
side  will  drop  below  that  on  the  negative  side.  Tlien 
the  field  excitation  and  hence  the  back  E.M.F.  of  the 
negative  balancer  armature,  which  is  energised  off  the 
positive  side,  will  be  decreased :  the  cuiTent  taken  by  the 
armature  will  therefore  increase,  and  the  machine  will  act 
as  a  motor,  driving  not  only  the  boosters  but  also  the 
positive  balancer  armature,  which  will  then  act  as  a 
generator  and  supply  the  extra  demand  on  that  side. 

In  the  case  of  long  feeders,  this  automatic  balancing 
is  often  insufficient  to  keep  the  pressures  at  their  far 
ends  equal ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  stepped 
resistance  or  rheostat  SRis  employed.  If,  for  example, 
the  increase  in  load  occur  on  the  positive  side,  the  switch 
arm  is  moved  to  the  right,  thus  taking  resistance  out  of 
the  generator  field  circuit  of  the  balancer  and  putting  it 
iu  that  of  the  motor.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause 
the  P.  D.  at  the  station  between  the  feeder  and  middle 
wire  on  the  +  side  to  be  greater  than  that  on  the  —  side, 
so  compensating  for  the  extra  drop  oii  the  +-  feeders. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  function9  of  the  two 
boosters.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  end 
of  the  field  coil  of  eacli  is  connected  through  a  rheostat  R 
with  MWO;  and  the  other  end  with  a  reversing  switch  ii  ;S, 
the  poles  of  which  are  connected  with  the  +  and  —  bus- 
bars. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  means  of  SS,  the 
polarity  of  either  booster  may  be  reversed  at  will.  One 
end  of  each  booster  armature  is  permanently  connected 
with  its  respective  bus-bar,  and  the  other  to  one  of  the 
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contacts  of  the  two-way  switch  T,  by  means  of  which  the 
booster  may  be  inserted  between  the  bus-bar  and  the  end 
of  the  battery,  or  cut  out  altogether.  Tlie  diagram  shows 
the  boosters  in  circuit. 

In  charging  the  battery,  the  E.M.F,  of  the  boosters  is 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  boost-up  or  increase  the  P.D. 
across  the  cells  due  to  the  generators.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  battery  is  discharging,  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
boosters  is  reversed  by  means  of  ItS,  RS;  and  they  are 
then  enabled  to  boost-up  or  assist  the  battery  E.M.F. 

As  already  stated,  the  above  is  bub  one  of  numerous 
ways  of  arranging  the  connections  of  a  direct- current 
station,  and  it  may  be  modified  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  is  a  good  representative  method  however  for  a  small 
station.  In  a  very  up-to-date  system,  an  automatic  re- 
versible booster  would  preferiibly  bo  used  (§§  227,  228). 

238.  Single-Phase  Generating  and  Sub-station 
Connections. — Here  we  have  a  great  number  of  anange- 
ments  at  disposal,  though  perhaps  not  so  many  as  in 
direct-current  work.  In  the  following  figures  (39.1  to  395) 
the  connections  have  been  simplified  as  much  as  possible, 
and  various  regulating  and  indicating  apparatus,  that 
would  be  necessary  in  actual  work,  have  been  left  out 
of  account. 

In  Fig.  391,  jii  is  a  single-phase  alternator  feeding 
through  the  fuse  F,  switch  S,  and  ammeter  A  into  the 
bus-bars  B,  B;  the  pressure  on  which  is  indicated  by  the 
bus-bar  voltmeter  B  B  V.  Eh,  the  exciter  (a  small  direct- 
current  generator)  supplying  the  magnetizing  current  to 
tlio  field-windings  FWoiAL,/  being  the  exciter  field- 
coil,  and  R  a  rheost  it  in  circuit  therewith.     Generally,  of 
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course,  there  would  be  a.  number  of  generatora  feading  in 
parallel  into  the  buses;  and  arrangements  would  then 
have  to  be  made  for  synchronizing  them,  as  illustrated 
and  described  in  §  78,  and  as  further  illustrated  in  Fig.  392- 
F',  F'  are  pairs  of  feeder-mains,  with  ammeters  A,  A,  in 
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one  side  of  each  pair.  Some  methods  of  regulating  the 
pressure  on  such  feeders  were  illustrated  in  Figa,  325,  326, 
and  328. 

Fig.  392  shows  a  more  complete  arrangement.  Here  A  L 
and  AL'  are  single-phase  alternators,  the  complete  con- 
nections of  the  former  only  being  indicated.  The  exciting- 
current  for  each  alternator  is  derived  either  from  a  direct- 
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current  exciter  D,  or  from  exciter  bus-bara  HB.to  which  a 
secondary  battery  SB  is  connected.     The  office  of  this 


392.— Siogle-phaEe  Geueratiug  Station. 


battery  is  to  provide  current  for  the  field-windings  in  ca 

of  any  of  the  exciters  breaking  down,  or  Imving  to  1 
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stopped.  One  end  of  the  alteraator  field-winding  .F  B'^  is 
permanently  joined -up  to,  say,  the  —  bar  of  ES;  and  the 
otlier,  t'l'd  a  rheoatat  iS,  to  the  2-way  switch  S;  which,  in  the 
"off"  position  indicated,  short-circuits ^  W  a.u<\  R  through 
the  non-inductive  resistance  NS.  It  should  be  observed 
that  in  moving  the  switch  from  tlie  on  to  the  off  position, 
and  so  throwing  NM  into  series  with  F  TV,  the  circuit  of 
the  latter  is  never  broken.  If  the  field-winding  circuit 
were  simply  broken,  or  were  broken  during  the  passage  of 
the  switch  from  one  position  to  the  other,  great  strain 
would  be  thrown  on  its  insulation,  owing  to  the  high 
E.M.F.  that  would  be  induced.  The  arrangement  shown 
eff"ectually  prevents  this.  A  special  switch  for  this  and 
similar  purposes  was  described  in  §  39. 

One  pole  of  the  exciter  is  joined  up  to  the  same  bus- 
bar as  the  end  of  the  alternator  field  (in  this  case  to 
the  ~  bus),  and  the  other  pole  to  a  plug-bar  P^,  The 
positive  bus-bar  is  connected  to  a  neighbouring  plug-bar 
i*2.  When  -Pj  is  plugged  on  to  the  horizontal  bar  h,  and 
S  is  put  "on,"  J)  furnishes  the  exciting  current,  the 
strength  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ammeter  SI  A.  Ji  D 
break  down,  the  battery  may  be  brought  into  use  by 
plugging-in  P^  With  S  "  off,"  and  both  P,  and  Pg  plugged 
in,  P  is  connected  for  charging  the  battery.  The  field- 
circuit  of  D  is  omitted  from  the  figure. 

M£,  MB,  are  the  main  buses.  One  pole  of  each  alter- 
nator is  connected  straight  to  the  lower  bar ;  and  the  other 
to  the  upper  bar,  through  the  fuse  P,  2-way  switch  TS,  and 
ammeter  A.  The  figure  shows  the  switch  of  each  alternator 
in  the  "off"  position.  When  either  switch  is  moved  on 
to  its  first  contact,  the  machine  is  connected  through  the 
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synchronizing  bus-bar  SB B,  with  the  "incoming  macliiae 
voltmeter  "  IM  V,  and  the  synchrooizing  transformer  S  T. 
As  the  pressure  of  the  "incoming  machine"  rises,  so  also 
will  the  indications  on  IM  V.  As  was  explained  in  \  78, 
if  the  frequency  (*'.«.  the  speed)  of  the  incoming  machine 
be  not  correct,  the  lamp  shunting  S  V  (the  synchronizing 
voltmeter)  will  light  up  and  go  out  at  rapid  intervals.  The 
speed  must  then  be  adjusted  until  the  light  of  the  lamp 
rises  and  falls  only  a  few  times  a  minute ;  and  the  machine 
is  switched  on  to  the  bars  at  the  moment  the  lamp  is  at 
full  incandescence,  and  the  indication  on  S  F"  corresponds 
with  that  on  BB  V;  TS  being  put  over  to  its  second  con- 
tact, thereby  connecting  the  alternator  to  the  upper  bar 
through  the  ammeter  A. 

CF  are  concentric  feeder  cables  connected  straight  to 
the  one  bar;  and  through  fuses /.switches  5',  and  ammeters 
A,  to  the  other  bar. 

The  arrangement  of  transformers  and  switch-gear  in 
the  sub-stations  is  depicted  in  Fig.  393.  Here  H  T B  are 
high  tension  bus-bars,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  feeders 
F,  F,  coming  from  the  generating  station,  are  connected 
thruugh  double-pole  fuses  DPF,  DPF.  The  pressure  on 
HTB  is  indicated  by  the  voltmeter  HTV,  which  is 
connected  through  the  small  step-down  transformer  T. 
T,  T  are  the  main  step-down  transformers  which  convert 
the  high-tension  current,  derived  from  HTB,  into  low- 
tension  current,  which  is  delivered  to  the  low-tension 
buses  LTB.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  of  these 
transformers  are  connected  to  their  respective  bus-bare 
through  D.P.  switches  and  fuses,  the  secondaries  being 
provided  with  voltmeters  and  ammeters  as  shown.     The 
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pressure  on  i  Tfi  is  indicated  by  a  voltmeter  Zf  V.   LTF, 
L  T F ave:  the  low-tension  feeding  or  distributing  cabies(as 


393.— Singla-phaee  Sub-station  with  Statie  Transfotmera. 


the  case  may  be)  supplying  the  distribution  network  ;  and 
each  of  bheae  ia  connected  to  L  T  B  through  an  ammeter 
and  D.P.  switch. 

239.  Three-Phase    Generating    and    Sub-station 
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Connections.  Fig.  394  is  a  simplified  diE^ram  of  the  con- 
uections  at  a  polyphase-current  generating  station.  TP  G, 
TPG  are  two  three-phase  generators  joined-up  through 
excess- current  oil-break  automatic  circuit-breakers  EG B, 
EG B,  ammeters  A,  A,  A,  and  triple-pole  switches  T PS, 
TPS  with  the  bus-bars  £B.  These  main  bars  supply 
the  triple-conductor  feeders  F,  F,  leading  to  the  sub-stations 
{Fig.  395),  through  other  excess-current  circuit-breakers 
EOF,  EGB,  and  reactance  or  choking  coils  RG,  MC, 
whereby  the  pressures  on  the  feeders  may  be  adjusted. 
The  pressure  on  the  bus-bars  is  indicated  by  the  voltmeter 
V,  which  is  joined-up  across  the  secondary  of  a  small  step- 
down  transformer,  it  being  only  necessary  to  connect  this 
voltmeter  to  two  of  the  bars.  The  synchronizing  gear, 
which  is  somewhat  complicated  in  3-phase  working,  has 
been   omitted  for  tlie  sake  of  simplicity. 

The  generators  are  supplied  with  magnetizing  curient 
from  exciter  bus-bars  EBB,  the  current  being  taken  in 
each  case  through  a.  D.P.  switch,  rheostat,  and  ammeter 
to  the  brushes  and  slip-rings,  when,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  generators  have  rotating  field-magnets.  NB,  NB,  are 
non-inductive  resistances  which  are  thrown  in  series  with 
the  field-circuit  at  the  moment  of  switching  off  the  exciting 
current,  for  the  same  purpose  as  was  explained  in  connection 
with  Fig.  392.     (See  also  §  39.) 

The  exciter  bus-bars  EBB,  are  fed  by  one  or  more 
continuous  current  generators  or  exciters  E,  E;  the  cur- 
rent from  each  of  which  is  led  through  an  ammeter 
A  and  double- pole  switch  J) PS  to  the  bus-bars.  Regu- 
lation of  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  exciter 
is  effected  by  varying  the   excitation   by  means  of  the 
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rheostat  K.    When  the  bus-bars  EBB  are  already  "alive" 
and  an  extra  exciter  is  to  be  switched  od  to  them,  the 
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terminal  voltage  of  the  exciter  must  first  be  adjusted  to 
the  same  value  as  the  voltage  on  the  bns-barA     When 
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this  equality  is  obtained,  the  differential  voltmeter,  D  V, 
which  is  provided  with  a  central  zero,  will  indicate  no  volts, 
and  the  switch  DPS  may  then  be  closed.  When  the  two 
voltages  are  une<jual,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one 
side  or  the  other  according  as  the  bus-bar  or  the  exciter 
voltage  is  the  greater.  The  potential  plugs  P,  P,. enable 
one  differential  voltmeter  to  be  used  for  two  or  more 
exciters;  the  instrument  being  connected  to  any  one 
exciter  by  inserting  its  respective  plug,  which  bridges 
across  the  gaps  as  ehown  at  the  left-hand  plug  in  the 
figure.     The  right-hand  exciter  is  unplugged. 

A  sub-station  iu  which  the  3-phase  supply  received  from 
the  generating  station  is  converted  into  direct  current  by 
means  of  motor-generators,  is  depict-ed  diagram  ma  tically 
in  Fig.  395.  The  high-tension  3-phase  current  enters  the 
station  by  one  or  more  triple-conductor  cables  tCC,  and 
is  delivered  through  a  triple-pole  switch  T  P  S  and 
ammeters.  A,  A,  A,  to  the  high-tension  buses  HTB.  Its 
pressure  is  indicated  on  the  voltmeter  V  through  a  small 
step-down  transformer,  it  being  sufficient,  as  already  ex- 
plained, to  connect  this  to  two  wires  only.  The  spark- 
gaps  S  G  enable  any  dangerously  high  pressure,  which  may 
be  developed  owing  to  the  capacity  effect  (§  55)  of  the 
cables,  to  dissipate  itself  by  sparking  across.  The  pressure 
on  HTB  is  indicated  by  a  voltmeter  V-^  which  like  V, 
ia  preferably  connected  through  a  small  step-down  trans- 
former ;  these  instruments  being  calibrated  accordingly. 

PM,  PM  are  polyphase  motors  connected  with  HTB 
through  triple-pole  switches  and  fuses;  S R,  S R  being 
their  starting  resistances,  the  function  of  which  was  ex- 
plained in   §   140.     In  the  figure,  each  motor  is  shown 
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i  driving  two  direct-current  dynamos  D,  D;  the  field- 


coils  F F  of  which  are  shunt-wound,  and  conneeled  in  a 
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special  way  to  the  rheostats  B,  R,  B.  The  main  circuits  of 
the  dynamos  are  indicated  by  the  thick  lines.  These 
pairs  of  machines  feed  into  low-tension  3-wire  bus-bars 
— ,  0,  -J-,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  that  shown  in 
Fig,  395;  and  to  these  buses  the  -|-, neutral, and  —  feeding 
or  distributing  cables  C,  G,  G  are  connected.  Balance 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  3-wire  system  is  maintained 
by  the  help  of  the  rheostats  B,  B,  B  If  each  motor  drive 
a  single  dynamo  only,  the  P.D.  of  which  is  equal  to  that 


Fid.  390.— Bare  Mains. 

between  the  outers ;  balance  may  be  maintained  in  any  of 
the  ways  already  described  (Figs.  368,  369,  etc.). 

240.  Overhead  and  Undeuoround  Mains  ;  Bare 
Copper  Mains. — In  the  earliest  days  of  electric  lighting, 
the  current  was  conveyed  from  point  to  point  by  means 
of  bare  or  covered  wires  mounted  on  insulators  and  poles 
overhead ;  in  much  the  same  manner  as  some  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  are  run  at  the  present  time.  Now-a- 
days,  except  in  very  special  cases,  or  in  villages  and 
outlying  districts,  the  conductors  are  put  underground. 

In  some   places,  bai^e   copper  con'hictors  mounted  on 
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insulators  in  cast-iron  pipes  or  conduits  are  still  used. 
An  illustration  of  one  of  various  such  systems  is  given  in 
Fig.  396.  The  conductors  have  no  insulating  covering 
whatever,  and  are  made  up  of  strips  of  copper  laid  side  by 
side  in  cast-iron  troughs.  These  are  insulated  from  the 
troughs  and  are  supported  by  arch-shaped  stoneware  insu- 
lators, placed  at  intervals,  and  having  three  notches  formed 
in  the  top  to  receive  the  copper  strips  composing  the  three 
conductors.  .^  is  one  of  the  insulating  stoneware  blocks,  and 
+  ,  T,  and  — ,  the  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  mains 
respectively.  One  advantage  claimed  for  this  system  is 
that  extra  copper  strips  can  easily  be  put  ia  place  as 
the  demand  for  current  increases,  without  disturbing  the 
rest.  Another  is  that  there  is  no  insulating  covering  to 
pay  for  and  to  depreciate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
serious  risk  of  breakdown  through  flooding  of  the  conduit. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  lead  the  current  into  a  con- 
sumer's premises,  a  hole  is  drilled  through  the  side  of 
the  iron  trough,  and  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  tapped  into  it. 
The  consumer's  service  wires,  which  are  of  ordinary 
insulated  cable,  are  led  through  this  pipe,  their  con- 
nection with  the  copper  strips  being  a  very  simple  matter. 

Such  a  system  of  bare  conductors  is  only  advisable 
on  a  low-pressure  or  100-volt  supply,  as  the  surfaces  of 
the  insulators  are  always  to  a  certain  degree  dirty  and 
damp,  so  that  with  high  pressures  considerable  leakage 
would  take  place  between  the  mains,  to  say  nothing  of 
electrolytic  action. 

Systems  of  this  class,  which  were  rather  extensively 
used  at  one  time,  are  dropping  out  of  favour  now  that 
bigh-pre.=8ure  supply  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
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241.  Methods  of  Laving  Mains. — Modem  systems  of 
laying  mains  may  be  classified  as  either  draw  in  or  solid. 
In  tlie  former  the  cables  are  drawn  tlirough  pipes  or 
conduits,  and  can  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones 
at  any  time.  In  the  solid  system,  the  conductors  are 
virtually  buried  in  the  ground ;  and  the  soil  has  to  be 
opened  up  whenever  it  is  desired  to  get  at  the  cables. 

In  draw-in  systems,  the  pipes  are  of  cast-iron  or  steel, 
or   sometimes  of   stoneware.      Besides   pipes,   blocks   of 


stoneware,  cement,  bitumenized  wood,  or  other  semi- 
insulating  material  are  also  used.  These  blocks  have  a 
number  of  ducts  or  cable-ways  passing  through  them, 
and  are  placed  end-to-end  in  the  trench  with  water-tight 
jointing.  Figs.  397  and  398  give  sections  of  4-way  and 
6-way  Doulton  stoneware  conduits. 

Solid  systems  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  the  cables 
are  laid  in  wooden  or  stoneware  or  iron  troughs,  which 
are  then  filled  in  with  pitch  or  similar  insulating  com- 
pound, a  cover  put  over,  and  the  trench  filled  in.  In  the 
second  solid  system,  the  cables,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
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red  in  tliis  case,  are  laid  straight  in  the  trench,  with 
perhaps  simply  a  boarding  over  them  to  warn  future 
excavators  of  their  presence. 

An  example  of  the  first  method  is  illiisti'ated  in  Fig- 
399,  which  gives  a  section  of  a  stoneware  trough  in  which 
the  cable  is  embedded  in  bitumen,  the  top  being  then 
filled  in  with  cement.     In  Fig.  400  are  given  three  forms 
of  stoneware   trough  with  stoneware  covers,  the  cables 
being  "run  in"  with  bitu- 
men    or     other     insulating 
"  compound."       The     lower 
trough,  it  will  be  observed, 
carries   the   three  cables  of 
a   3-wire   system.      In    the 
Howard  system,  the  trough- 
ing  is  made  of  asphalt  with 
an  outer  lining  of  thin  sheet- 
iron.     Tlie  cables  are  laid  in 
the  trough   and  then  "run 
in  "  with   bitumen,  the  top 
being  filled  in  with  asphaltic 
concrete.     Fig.  401  shows  a  trough  of  this  kind  with  the 
three  cables  of  a  3-wire  system  in  sitit. 

lu  addition  to  that  at  the  feeder  points,  means  of  access 
to  the  cables  are  provided  at  numerous  places  on  the  dis- 
tributing network ;  these  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
connecting  and  draw-in  manholes,  anil  pits  or  boxes, 
which  are  additional  to  the  service  boxes  already  referre<i 
to  (§  219). 

242.  Types  of  Cable. — As  regards  their  conductors, 
cables  may  be  classified  as  single-,  double-,  «■  triple-core, 
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accordiDg  to  the  number  of  separate  conductors  comprised 
in  the  cable.  When  there  are  more  than  three  conductors, 
cables  become  four-core,  fivescore,  six-core,  and  so  on,  aa 
the  case  may  be.  The  upper  left-hand  and  lower  illnstra- 
tions  in  Fig.  400  show  sir^le-core  cables,  while  double-core 


Fio.  400.— Doultjn  TrougliiBg. 

ones  are  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  399,  and  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  illusti-ation  of  Fig.  400.  Figs.  403,  405,  and  407  are 
triple-core,  and  Fig.  402  four-core;  while  Fig.  404  is  a 
six-core  cable,  this  being  a  three-wire  feeder  with  pilot 
wires.  Ordinary  conceiUric  cables  are  double-core  ones,  in 
which  one  conductor  surrounds  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  399. 
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A.  triple  concenli-ic  cable  has  tbree  cylindrioal  coiiductors, 
one  within  the  other.  Figs,  403  and  405  are  twin  con- 
centric cables,  and  are  suitable  for  polyphase  work.  Fig, 
402  is  for  three-phase  working  with  a  balancing  wire ;  an<] 
Fig,  406  is  a  three-phase  cable  with  an  earth  sheath  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Aa  regards  their  insulation  cables  are  either  ordinary  or 
Those  with   hygroscopic  insulation  must  of 


Fio,  401.— Howard  Trough. 

necessity  have  a  sheatliing  of  lead,  and  are  thus  termed 
lead-sheathed  cables.  Examples  of  such  are  given  in  Figs. 
402  to  407.  Armoured  cables  have  an  outer  sheathing  of 
lead,  or  of  steel  or  iron  wire  or  tape,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
cables ;  and  of  ateel  or  iron  wire  or  tape,  in  addition  to  the 
lead  sheathing,  in  the  case  of  hygroscopic  ones.  Fig,  407 
is  a  section  of  a  lead-sheatlied  wire-armoured  cable. 

Possibly  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex- 
pensive insulation,  is  vulcanized  indiarubber  (Chap.  III.). 
Okonite  and  certain  other  specially  named  cables  are  those 
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insulated  with  indiarubber  mixed  with  various  foreign  sub- 
stances. Bitumen  is  a  mineral  closely  related  to  asphalt, 
and  when  vulcanized  in  the  same  way  as  rubber  it  forms 


a  very  fair  insulator  for  cables.  Hygroscopic  cables  are 
insulated  either  with  paper,  or  with  a  mixture  of  paper  and 
fibre ;  and  are  then  impregnated  with  resinows  or  mineral 
oils. 
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Concentric  or  double-core  cables  arc  largely  employed  for 
single-phase  alternating-current  work,  as  if  single  cables 
were  used  they  might  inadvertently  be  drawn  into  separate 
iron  pipes,  and  so  introduce  a  choking  effect  into  the  circuit 
{§  214).  When  the  two  conductors  are  bound  up  in  one 


cable,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  such  a  mishap  to  occur. 
Such  cables  are  of  course  used  for  direct  currents  as  well. 

Paper  or  fibre  insulated  cables  require  great  care  in 
laying,  as  if  the  lead  sheathing  become  punctured,  or  a 
cable  end  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time, 
damp  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  insulation  of  the  cable 
will  be  greatly  reduced  at  such  points. 
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243.  Conclusion.— This  being  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  book,  aa  weli  aa  of  the  present  chapter,  it  would 
seem  fitting  to  make  some  general  remarks  both  as  to 
the  present  work  and  future  developments  that  may  he 
expected  in  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Distribution. 
CoDsidering,  however,  the  very  elementary  character  of 
this  book,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only  intended  to  help 
students  over  the  threshold  as  it  were,  and  to  introduce 
them  to  the  various  departments  of  electrical  engineering, 
any  such  summing  up  would  be  premature. 

The  serious  and  ambitious  student  who  has  accorded 
the  Author  the  honour  of  perusing  these  volumes,  may  be 
informed,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  his  not  being  already 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  a  much  more  serions  coui-se  of 
study  must  be  undertaken  if  he  intend  to  make  any 
mark  in  the  diversified  profession  of  electrical  engineering. 

Acquaintance  with  current  practice  and  topics  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  a  close  perusal  of  the  electrical  periodicals, 
and  of  the  journals  or  proceedings  of  the  various  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  bodies,  especially  the  Journal  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Electrical  Engineers.  As  regards  books,  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  will  find  a  rather  appalling  number 
to  select  from.  On  attempting  to  draw  up  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  list,  the  writer  finds  he  h&s  to  abandon  the 
task ;  for  there  are  so  many  paths  of  electrical  knowledge, 
and  so  many  stages  on  each  path,  and  so  many  helps  to 
progression  at  each  stage ;  that  the  drafting  of  such  a  list, 
to  meet  with  anything  like  general  acceptance,  is  really 
impossible.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  the  student  must 
consult  those  under  whom  he  is  studying,  or  with  whom 
he  is  working. 
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The  last  sentence  reminds  me  to  point  out  to  my 
readers  that  no  real  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  electrical 
engineering  can  be  gleaned  from  reading  alone.  Study 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  arduous  work  in  the  laboratory, 
in  the  factory,  and  in  the  open. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— QUESTIONS. 

In  answei'ing  these  qxtestioiia,  give  Aekhes  -K^terever  possible. 

*1.  Say  what  you  understand  by  eUetrkal  energy,  antl  show  Ihat  a 
lai^  cnrrent  does  not  necessurily  mean  great  power. 

2.  The  declared  pressure  at  which  current  is  supplied  to  houses 
by  mains  coming  from  a  central  station  is  raised  from  100  to  220 
volts.  If  the  percentage  loss  in  the  mains  is  to  remain  the  same 
as  before,  hy  how  much  per  cent,  will  their  carrying  capacity  be 
increased  when  the  heating  limit  has  not  to  be  regarded?   [Ord,  1897.) 

3.  Enumerate  briefly  the  principal  systems  of  electrical  distribution. 
•4.  When  both  are  possible,  do  you  coTisider  that  a  direct- current 

system  is  preferable  to  an  alternating-current  one  ?    Give  reasons, 

5.  Define — omnibus  bars,  feeders,  ring  mains. 

6.  Why  are  ring  circuits  or  mains  employed  1 

*7.  Explain  the  advantages  of  having  the  dynamos  or  alternators 
at  a  central  station  joined  up  in  parallel  between  omnibus  bars. 

8.  In  layii^  down  a  large  copper  conductor  to  carry  a  heavy 
current,  what  fundamental  principles  would  gnide  you  in  determin- 
ing the  size  of  copper  for  a  given  length  of  main  and  a  given 
current  ? 

9.  Consider  in  detail  the  advantages  and  disadvant^es,  to  the 
supply  company  and  to  the  consumer,  of  chsBging  the  supply  of 
electric  energy  to  a  district  at  100  volts  to  one  at  200  volts.  [Ord. 
1900.] 

•9a.  For  what  reason  are  many  electric  supply  systems  rnising  the 
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voltage  frcim  100  volte  or  thereabouts  on  each  side  of  the  three-wire 
syBtem,  to  200  volta  or  more  on  each  side  J     [Prel.  1902.] 

10.  What  ate  the  advantages  of  and  disadvantages  of  supplying 
electric  power  to  lamps,  motors,  etc,  in  series  or  in  parallel  ? 
[Ord.  1901.] 

*11.  What  is  the  3-wire  system,  and  what  is  the  good  of  itJ 
[Prel.  1895.] 

*12.  Describe  briefiy  what  is  meant  by  the  3-wire  system  of 
distribution.  Make  a  diagrammatic  sketch  showing  a  set  of  three 
conductors  forming  a  3-wire  feeder  connected  to  a  small  section 
of  distributing  network,  and  indicate  by  plus  (+)  and  minus(-) 
signs  the  relative  polarities  of  the  conductors.    [PreL  1900.] 

13.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  accumulators  at  an  electric 
light  central  station  1    What  type  of  accumulators  would  you  adopt 

'  for  tliis  purpose,  and  why  ?    [Ord.  1900.] 

14.  What  is  the  3-wire  system  of  distribution,  and  wliy  is  it 
used  1  If  any  one  of  the  three  wires  is  to  be  earthed,  which  one 
would  you  select,  and  how  would  you  "  earth  "  it  1    [Ord.  1896.] 

16.  Sketch  the  arrangements  of  lamps  and  conductors  known  as 
the  series,  puratld,  multiple  series,  three-cond'actin-  raethod,  and  five- 
condiKtor  method,  &ad  describe  in  each  case  the  nutureand  disposition 
of  the  dynamos.    [Ord.  1890.] 

16.  What  are  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  snb-slation  method 
of  distribution  1    [Ord.  1897.] 

IT.  What  are  the  advantages  obtained  by  using  a  storage  battery 
in  a  central  station  for  the  public  supply  of  continuous  currents  t 
[Ord.  1892.] 

18.  When  are  alternate -current  systems  better  than  continuous- 
current  syetema  1    Give  your  reasons  as  fully  as  possible.    [Ord. 


19.  Contrast  the  advantages  of  an  alternating-  and  a 
current  high-pressure  system  for  town  lighting,  using  sub-stations  in 
each  case. 

SO.  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  follow- 
ing systems  of  supply  from  central  stations ; — 

(a)  The  3-wire  system,  with  batteries  for  continuous-current 
supply. 
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(6)  The  sub-stntion  ayatem  of  altemating-cnrrent  supply.  [Ord. 
1893.] 

21.  Modify  Fig.  390,  showing  the  switchboard  connections  of  a 
direct-uurrent  station,  by  substituting  a  HighReld  booster. 

22.  In  the  electric  transmission  of  power  at  extm  high  presHiire, 
with  alternating  currents,  what  difficnltieB  exactly  ate  met  with  in 
consequence  of  capacity,  induction,  and  leakage  )  Discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  I>ettei  to  employ  tow-presauie  dynamos  with 
step-up  transformers,  or  to  generate  at  high  pressure.     [Ord,  1899.] 

23.  State  relative  advantages  and  dii9advantj^es  of  the  two  follow- 
ing eyatems  of  diatrihuting  alternating  currents:^ 

(o)  Transformers  in  consumers'  houses. 
(6)  Transformera  in  aub-atationa.     [Ord.  1894,] 
S4.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  advisability  of  earthing  tiie  secondary 
in  transformer  ayatenst    [Ord.  1695.] 

25.  A  district  is  supplied  with  alternating  current  from  a  central 
station.  What  are  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  running  the 
street  arc  lamps  from  the  alternating-current  mains  or  from  an 
independent  direct-current  circuit  provided  specially  for  these  street 
lanipH  ?    [Ord.  1897.] 

26.  Qive  a  rough  sketch  of  a  switchboard  for  a  station  with 
batteries  and  feeders  and  a  three-wire  system.    [Ord.  1896.] 

27.  What  is  a  "  booster"  ?  How  is  it  used  in  connection  with  an 
electric  tramway,  and  for  what  object  1  Give  sketches  illustrating 
your  answer.     [Ord.  1900]. 

*2B.  What  special  precautions  must  be  taken  in  laying  paper-  or 
fibre-insolated  mains!     [Prel.  1898.] 

*29,  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using,  for  low- 
preasure  mains,  bare  conductors  supported  on  insulators  in  conduits, 
as  compared  with  lead-covered  paper-insulated  cable  drown  into 
pipes!    [Prel.  1898.] 

30.  Why  should  alternate -current  mains  be  either  concentric  or 
laid  close  together  in  the  same  channel  f  Has  any  such  precaution 
to  be  adopted  with  mains  carrying  a  reeiified  alternate  current? 
[Ord.  1897.J 
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